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NEW EDITION OF BEN JONSON. 


Ben Jonson by Barry Cornwall! 
This is really too much. The most 
masculine of intellects edited by the 
most effeminate—one of the greatest 
of England’s poets patronized by one 
of her smallest poetasters. 

Wittram SHAksPEaRE by Thomas 
Campbell. 

BeauMONT AND Fretcuer by Ro- 
bert Southey. 

These are felt to be fitting conjunc- 
tions of names and natures, and we 
rejoice to hail the advent of auspicious 
times, when the most illustrious of 
the living perform pious service to 
the most illustrious of the dead ; when 
star is seen joining star, never to set, 
in the Great Constellation, Genius, 
from age to age in widening splendour 
that wanes not glorifying the Hea- 
Yens, 

But mercy on us! Ben Jonson, by 
Barry Cornwall? an eagle heralded by 
awren ; or is it absolutely a tom-tit? 

What a memoir ! 

“ The life of Ben Jonson,” —quoth 
he‘ has been repeatedly written ; 
sometimes carelessly, and ‘not unfre- 
quently in a hostile spirit.”, Always 
tarelessly, and always in a hostile 
spirit, till Gifford took it in hand, and 
then it had justice done it—not * ex- 
treme justice,” as this “ feckless body” 
Says—for these are words without 
meaning—but the character of the 
man and the genius of the poet were 
brought forward in the broad day- 
light of truth. 

“* Hereafter, the Memoirs of Mr Gif- 
ord must constitute the foundation for all 
arguments touching the poet's moral charac- 
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ter. In regard to his literary pretension® 
(a question depending on opinion, rather 
than facts), something must be deducted, 
we think, from the amount of Jonson’s 
merits, as summed up by Mr Gifford. The 
critic’s indignation at the many calumnies 
propagated, during so many years, against 
his favourite author, led to his rendering 
him (so to speak) extreme justice. 

‘“* Mr Gifford’s work commences with @ 
motto, extracted from the eulogy of Cleve- 
land. And this, although not strictly a 
sample of the biography itself, announces to 
the reader the spirit in which it is written. 
Ben Jonson lived at the same ‘ time’ with 
almost all our eminent dramatists who pre- 
ceded the Commonwealth (including Shak- 
speare himself); and yet we find him 
characterised, in the eulogy above referred 
to, as 

* The Muses’ fairest light in no dark time ; 


The wonder of a learned age; the line 
Which none can pass ; the most proportioned 


wit ; 
To Nature, the best judge of what was fit ; 
a plainest, HiGHEsT, clearest pen, 
Ce 


phrases which, however sincerely bestowed, 
are, to say the least, injudicious in them- 
selves ; and, moreover, do not seem well 
adapted to herald a critical narrative, im 
which strict testimony and ‘the rigour of 
the game’ are very fiercely insisted upon, at 
the hands of every opponent. 

‘‘ We think that Mr Gifford has esti- 
mated Jonson too highly. But we shall 
venture an opinion on the old poet, before 
we conclude the present memoir; and, in 
speaking of his qualities as a writer, we may 
perhaps advert to those points in his moral 
character which his last biographer has so 
anxiously defended. In the mean time 
(and lest want of space or other circum 
stance should prevent this), we acknow~ 
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ledge, with pleasure, that Mr Gifford has 
successfully vindicated him from many 
charges of baseness and ingratitude, and has 
presented his hero to the public in a new 
and pleasing light. It is a pity that all 
this was not accomplished with less aeerbity 
towards other critics, and accompanied with 
more moderate pretension on behalf of the 
poet himself.” 

True “that hereafter the memoirs 
of Mr Gifford must constitute the 
foundation for all arguments touching 
the poet’s moral character.” More 
than that—they furnish all the argu- 
ments necessary for its vindication, 
and to those arguments Barry Corn- 
wall could not add one efficient word. 
Yet he ought to have shown how Gif- 
ford scattered, in his ire, all the accu- 
mulated calumnies of ages, like chaff 
before the wind. ‘ We may perhaps 
advert to those points in his moral 
character which his last biographer 
has anxiously defended. In the mean 
time (and lest want of space or other 
circumstances should prevent. this),” 
&c. &c. Who ever heard before of a 
biographer prefacing his memoirs of 
a great man, with an avowal of the 
uncertainty of his finding room to ad- 
vert to any disputed points in his 
moral character ! 

Mr Barry Cornwall is pleased to 
object to the motto of Mr Gifford’s 
book — which “ announces to the 
reader the spirit in which it is written.” 
He wisely says, the motto “is not 
strictly a sample of the biography it- 
self ;” and then pretending to quote 
it, leaves out the lines which Gifford 
printed in capitals, to show that they 
were, in his opinion, the most charac- 
teristic of the poet’s powers. 

‘* The voice most echoed by consenting 
mas, 

THE sOUL WHICH ANSWERED BEST TO ALL 
WELL SAID 

By OTHERS, AND WHICH MOST REQUITAL 
MADE.” 

There is something very mean in the 

omission. 

But he knows not what he would 
be at—and after all agrees with Gifford 
in his, “ to say the least of it, injudi- 
cious,” estimate of Jonson. It was 
absurd in Gifford to take Cleveland’s 
lines for a motto, because ** Ben Jon- 
son lived at the same time with almost 
all our eminent dramatists who pre- 
ceded the Commonwealth, &c.” Well 
—what then? Barry bravely says, 
forgetting his fault-finding with Gif- 
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ford’s injudicious, excessive and undue 
eulogium, “ it is small disparagement. 
to Jonson to say that he stands second 
only to so wonderful a man (Shak. 
speare), and we think, on the whole, 
he must be held, in the drama, to oc. 
cupy the second place. The palm 
should always be assigned to origi. 
nality, and among the contem i 
of Shakspeare, Jonson was the most 
original.” This is no slight praise! | 
considering that amongst these were 
Marlowe, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Marston, Decker, Middleton, Mas. 
singer, Tourneur, Ford, and others; 
Yet he says, ‘* We think Mr Gifford 
has estimated Jonson too highly,” 
Has that critic placed him, then, on the 
same level with Shakspeare? No— 
he has said over and over again, that 
he stands far below Shakspeare—and 
scarified all the malignant fools who 
falsely accused Ben‘of enviously aim. 
ing at rivalry with the Unreachable, 
** We shall now enter upon our 
brief Memoir, premising that we are 
quite aware of the difficulties attend. 
ing a task of this nature, and begging 
the reader to understand, that all the 
merit which we claim for ourselves, 
is the having spoken with sincerity on 
a subject, upon which it has already 
been the lot of many men*to differ,” 
No man should undertake a difficult 
task, without a well-founded assurance 
that he can accomplish it. It is not 
enough to “ speak with sincerity ;" 
he must speak with knowledge and 
power, Why should he be insincere? 
And what avails sincerity, if you show 
yourself to be a sumph? But there 
are no difficulties of any moment at 
tending the “ task ” of writing now 
a brief memoir of the Life and Wri 
tings of Ben Jonson. The materials, 
and far more than the materials, are 
in Gifford, Is the subject, on which 
‘it has been the lot of many men to 
differ,” the character of the man? 
Of that he declares, “‘ with pleasure,” 
that Gifford’s vindication has been com. 
ue. Is it the genius of the poet? 
pon that “ it has not been the lot of 
many men to differ”—they have been 
unanimous in declaring it of the 
highest order. But Mr Cornwall has 
no rightful claim to the merit of since- 
rity—that virtue cannot exist along 
with prejudice and ignorance—and he 
has shewn himself very ignorant—and 
very prejudiced—equally regarding 
Ben Jonson’s writings and his life. 





1880.) 
_ « Ben Jonson was born in the City 
of Westminster, in the year 1574. 
His father, a Scottish gentleman from 
Annandale, was imprisoned, and de- 
ptived of his estate in the reign of 
Queen Mary (on account of his reli- 
ous opinions, as is supposed), and 
died about a month before our author 
eame into existence !’’—that is “ before 
Ben was born.” Gifford says, “ His 
grandfather was a man of some family 
and fortune, originally settled at An- 
pandale, in Scotland, from which place 
he removed to Carlisle, and was sub- 
sequently taken into the service of 
Henry VIII, His father, who was 
robably about the Court, suffered a 
imprisonment under Queen Mary, 
and was finally deprived of his estate. 
If religion was the cause, as is uni- 
versally supposed, persecution only 
served to increase his zeal; for he 
entered, some time afterwards, into 
holy orders, and beeame, as Anthony 
Wood informs us, * a grave minister 
of the gospel.’” What does Barry 
Cornwall mean, then, by saying that 
Ben Jonson’s father was a gentleman 
from Annandale? Why does he sink 


the grandfather ? And why omit to tell 


that “the Scottish gentleman from 
Annandale,” after his imprisonment 
became a clergyman? All this is 
wilful blundering with his eyes open, 
for Gifford's Memoir was lying on his 
table, and he had no other means of 
information with regard to these or 
any other facts, 

Gifford’s statement—taken from the 
“Heads of a Conversation” —of which 
more anon—is meagre and unsatisfac- 
tory enough—but ‘tis stupid thus to 
misrepresent it, Gifford had no au- 
thority for saying that Jonson's 
grandfather “ was a man of some fa- 
mily and fortune,” though he may 
have been so; and there is no such 
“ place’? as Annandale “at” which 
the family of the poet's progenitors is 
said to have been “ settled.” Annan- 
dale, Nithsdale, Tweeddale, Clydes- 
dale, are districts—bordering each on 
its own beautiful river. Neither do 
We understand how Queen Mary of 
England could deprive a ‘ Scottish 
gentleman” of his estate in Scotland. 
All that Ben Jonson ‘said to Dram- 
mond was, that *“ his grandfather 
tame from Carlisle, and, he thought, 
from Annandale to it ; he served King 
Henry VIII., and was a gentleman. 
‘His father dosed ail his estate under 
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Queen Mary, ‘having been cast in 
prison and for-faitted; at last turn. 
ed minister, so he was a minister’s 
son.” * All his estate” must. mean 
merely *“ property;” and here we 
cannot help quoting a significant note 
of Sir Walter Scott's :—* By the way, 
if Jonson’s grandfather actually came 
from Annandale, his name must have 
been Anglicized on his expatriation. 
There are no Jonsons, or Johnsons, 
in that district, but Johnstones full 
many.” Was Ben, after all, an Eng- 
lishman ? 

Heaven forbid! We believe that, 
like most great poets, he was of Scot- 
tish extraction; but we have a very 
doubtful account of his lineage. 

Barry then takes Ben to Westmin- 
ster, and removes him thence “ either 
into St John’s or Trinity College ;” 
but he says that * the records of the 
University do not enable us to deter- 
mine precisely where, nor how long he 
‘was a resident at Cambridge.”” They 
do not; for his name is not to be 
found in its records; and we agree 
with Mr David Laing, that “ there ig 
no evidence that he ever had the be- 
nefit of an academical education.” 
Gifford gives plausible reasons for be- 
lieving that he had been at Cambridge 
for many months—probably not less 
than a year: Barry Cornwall, who 


‘of himself knows nothing about the 


matter, sets them aside, or it is more 
likely never attended to them, and 
says that Jonson ‘‘ was compelled, 
after a short stay of a few weeks or 
months, to quit the University.” Had 
he been a Cantab, we think, he would 
have gloried in declaring it in the 
magnificent dedication of his Volpone, 
*¢ To the most noble and most equal 
sisters, the two famous Universities.” 
Ben’s mother, as all the world 
knows, having married a master brick- 
maker—no unequal match—Ben— 
Cantab or no Cantab—* could not 
endure the occupation’’—and in his 
18th year joined the army in Flanders 
as a volunteer, Gifford says that 
having, ‘* both from birth and educae 
tion, probably been encouraged to 
look to the Church for an establish- 
ment, he was exceedingly mortified at 
this new destination’’—that of a brick- 
maker. Therefore he gave both up, 
and became a soldier and then a 
player. Barry says— ‘ 
_ After @ campaign or two, he returned 
home, having signalized himself, in the 
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interim, by vanquishing an enemy in single 
combat, and killing him and bearing off his 
spoils, in the presence of both armies. It 
does not appear that he obtained any rank 
or advantage, or indeed any especial repu- 
tation, either for this gallant action or for 
his general services in the field. Yet, there 
can be little doubt but that the combat took 
place, as stated by Jonson to Drummond ; 
for Ben was a fellow of a fine masculine 
character, and however he may have possess- 
ed the ‘ Roman infirmity’ of boasting, a8 
Howell relates, he would not willingly mis- 
state a fact.” 


Here it is said that Ben “ signalized 
himself,” but that it does not appear 
**he gained any especial reputation, 
either for this gallant exploit, or for 
his general service in the field.” It 
is rather too much to expect of a pri- 
vate soldier, that he shall be distin- 
guished “for his general services in 
the field ;” and rather too much to say, 
that a private soldier ‘‘ signalizes him- 
self,” without gaining any especial re- 
putation—the act by which he signa- 
lizes himself, having been the “ killing 
an enemy in single combat, and bear- 
ing off his spoils in presence of both 
armies.” That valorous gentleman, 
Mr A. Chalmers, observes, that “ one 
man’s killing and stripping another, is 
a degree of military prowess of no 
very extraordinary kind.” Old Gif- 
ford, who was steel to the back bone, 
thinks that in days when great battles 
were rarely fought, and armies lay for 
half a campaign in sight of each other, 
and when it was not unusual for cham- 
pions to advance into the midst and 
challenge their adversaries, we may 
venture to admit the gallantry of the 
youthful volunteer. Barry Cornwall 
goes a step farther than Alexander 
the Small, and says, “there can be 
little doubt but that the combat took 
place, as stated by Jonson to Drum- 
mond”—for, “that Ben would not 
willingly mistate a fact’”—that is, 
tell a vain-glorious lie. Is there any 
doubt? What does the man mean? 


‘* He returned once more, as we have 
said, to his mother’s house. Whether he 
ever resumed the bricklayer’s trade, or 
sought for any employment in which his 
learning could help him, is uncertain. If 
the former were the case, it was during a 
short interval of time only; for he soon 
afterwards, according to the general account, 
took refuge on the stage. At this time, he 
was about nineteen years of age. 

** The commencement pf Jonson's dra- 
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matic career is hid in obscurity. 
bable that he acted at the theatre calle 
‘ The Green Curtain’ in Shoreditch, and j 
is tolerably certain that he made addition, 
to existing plays, and wrote others, in cop. 
junction with contemporary poets, Th, 

in fact, were his sole or principal meang of 
support. Whether he acted badly, ag is 
asserted by some, or wrote unsuccessfully, 
as is alleged by others, remains uncertain ; 
and, in effect, these matters are not very 
important. There is no entire play, trace. 
able to his pen, anterior to Every Man in 
his Humour, which was not produced ‘till 
November, 1596. Previously to that time, 
however, he seems to have established ¢ 
footing at the theatres. Amongst other 
things, he was employed to make additions 
to a play, by Kyd, called The Spanish 
Tragedy, or Hieronymo is mad again, It 
has been stated by some authors, that he 
took Mad Jeronymo’s part. This is denied 
by Mr Gifford, who quotes several passages 
to show that the personator of Jeronymo 
must necessarily have been of small stature, 
Now, to show how careful critics should be 
who deal hard measure to their brethren of 
the craft, the passages quoted by Mr Gifford 
are taken from another play, entitled (when 
it was subsequently printed in 1605) The 
Jirst part of Jeronymo,—a_ production 
which has not been established to be the 
work of Kyd,—to which Jonson did not 
make additions,—and in which certainly 
Jeronymo is not mad at all. In the other 
play—a continuation, indeed, of the history 
contained in the ‘ First Part’—there is no 
mention of any stature peculiar to Jerony- 
mo, and therefore the character might have 
been played, without any inconsistency 
obvious to the audience, by an actor of any 
bulk or height.” 


“« He 
From 


This is wretched writing. 
took refuge on the stage!” Fn 
what? ‘It is ¢olerably certain thathe 
made additions to existing plays, and 
wrote others, in conjunction with con 
temporary poets.” ‘ These, in fact, 
were his sole or principal means of sup- 


port.” ‘ Whether he acted badly, as 
is asserted by some, or wrote unsit- 
cessfully, as is alleged by others, ré 
mains uncertain, and in effect THESE 
MATTERS are not very important. 
‘* He seems, however, to have esta 
blished a footing at the theatres. 
What? By acting badly and writing 
unsuccessfully ?—And supposing he 
had done both, “‘ were these matters 
not very important” to a pennyless 
youth, who “had taken refuge on the 
stage?” . ; wats 

Tt seems at first sight incredible 


Tt is pro» 
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that B Cornwall should correct 

William Gifford. Yet in the above 
age he does so—not of himself— 

fatthrough Mr J. Payne Collier. That 


gentleman, in his excellent Annals of 


the Stage, says, ‘that the First Part of 
Jeronimo is the first play upon record 
that bears evidence of having been 
written for a particular performer—a 
man of unusually small stature—and 
in many places this circumstance is 
brought forward. Now, it is evident, 
that if there be any truth in Dekker's 
assertion (controverted by Gifford), 
that Ben Jonson originally performed 
the part of Jeronimo, he must allude 
not to the tragedy now under consi- 
deration, but to the Spanish tragedy, 
where nothing is said regarding the 
personal appearance of the hero or his 
representative.” 

Still it is not quite certain that 
Gifford committed any mistake. Mr 
Collier says rightly, that the Spanish 
Tragedy *‘ may be fitly termed the 
wcond part of Jeronimo.” What, 


then, would an audience have thought 
of Big Ben personating in the second 
jatt of a tragedy, the character which, 
inthe first part, had been acted by and 


written for a dwarf? 

Barry Cornwall is pleased to say in 
the above pompous passage—exulting 
inhis victory over Gifford—that “ the 
First Part of Jeronimo” is aproduc- 
tion which * hasnot been established to 
be the work of Kyd.” He knows no- 
thing about the matter—but Mr Col- 
ler knows every thing about it that 
tan be known—and he says “ it is 
mdoubtedly the work of Kyd.” 

Of the “ Spanish Tragedy,” Mr 
Collier says truly, that * it is a very 
powerful performance. The story 
ls many incongruities and absurdi- 
lie, and ‘various passages and situa- 
tons were made the laughingstocks 
of subsequent dramatists; but parts 
fit are in the highest degree pathetic 
ad interesting.” It went through 
tore editions than perhaps any play 
ofthe time. It is shown in Malone’s 
Shakspeare by Boswell, that on the 
%th September, 1601, Ben Jonson 
was paid 40s. for ‘* writing his addi- 
tions” to it; and Mr Collier says, 
“that the precise amount of the addi- 
tions is ascertained by comparing the 
der printed copy of, 1599 with that 
01602, which professes to be ‘ new] 
corrected, amended, and enlarged, 
‘With the new addition of the Painter's 
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part, and others.’ The Painter’s part 
was consequently the last improve- 
ment made by Ben Jonson.” 

Hawkins, in his Origin of the Eng- 
lish Stage, not knowing that those ad- 
ditions were by Jonson, contemptuous- 
ly says, “ that they were foisted in by 
the players,” and degrades them to a 
note. Gifford passes them over almost 
without notice. Barry Cornwall, taught 
by Charles Lamb, who calls them the 
* very salt of the Play,” and conjec- 
tures they might have been written 
by Webster, says, that “ neither Jon- 
son nor any of his contemporaries— 
always omitting Shakspeare — need 
have scrupled to confess himself the 
author.” He says, at the same time, 
with his usual ignorance, “ that Jon- 
son is supposed to have made addi- 
tions to the Spanish Tragedy ”—and, 
with his usual imbecility, that * it 
contains a passage or two that de- 
serve to be remembered ;” which “ pas- 
sage or two” are, in his opinion, 
worthy of any man save Shakspeare. 
Mr Collier says well, that “ these 
very striking and characteristic addi- 
tions represent Ben Jonson in rather 
a new light, for certainly there is no- 
thing in his own entire plays equal- 
ling in pathetic beauty some of his 
contributions to the Spanish Tra- 
gedy.” ‘lhat the passages added in 
the edition of 1602 are by Jonson we 
believe—the proof seems positive— 
that it is so with regard to “ the 
Painter's part” is indisputable—and 
that part is in the same strain with 
what immediately precedes it. 

And here it is only worth while 
farther to observe, that Mr Cornwall, 
who will blunder, if blundering be 
within human reach, tells us in the 
above passage, on which we have 
written, we perceive, without im 
tending it, an unmerciful critique, 
that Ben Jonson had been employed 
to make additions to the Spanish Tra- 
gedy, before he wrote Every Man in 
his Humour, which was brought out 
in 1596—whereas, we have seen that 
he was not employed to do so till 
1601 and 1602. Barry is the facile 
princeps of Chronologers. 

He then, with his usual want of 
judgment, quotes some twenty lines 
or so—without saying a single syllable 
to enable readers who see them, for 
the first time, to know what they are 
about, or what has happened to the 
two persons appearing before them, 
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to make the one 80 miserable and the 
other so mad. The passage being 4 
pet one with him, and his masters, he 
opines it must be familiar, and every 
thing else, too, before and after it in 
the play, to all the rest of mankind. 
Let us give it nearly entire: A father 
has gone mad on finding his murdered 


son hanging on a tree in his own or- 
chard. 


** Oh, but my Horatio grew out of reach of 
those 
Insatiate humours: he loved his loving pa- 
rents : , 
He was my comfort, and his mother’s joy, 
‘The very arm that did hold up our house— 
Our hopes were stored up in him, 
None but a damned murderer could hate him, 
He had not seen the back of nineteen years, 
When his strong arm unhors’d the proud 
Prince Balthazar ; 
And his great mind, too full of honour, took 
To mercy that valiant but ignoble Portu- 
guese. 
Well, heaven is heaven still ! 
And there is Nemesis, and furies, 
And things called whips, 
And they sometimes do meet with murderers: 
They do not always ‘scape, that’s some com- 
fort. 
Ay, ay, ay, and then time steals on, and 
steals, and steals, 
Till violence leaps forth, like thunder 
Wrapt in a ball of fire, 
And so doth bring confusion to them all. 
[ Exit. 
*¢ Jaques and Pepro, servants. 
** Jaq. I wonder, Pedro, why our mas- 
ter thus 
At midnight sends us with our torches lit, 
When man and bird and beast are all at rest, 
Save those that watch for rape and bloody 
murder. 
** Ped. O Jaques, know thou that our 
master’s mind 
Ts much distract since his Horatio died : 
And, now his aged years should sleep in rest, 
His heart in quiet, like a desperate man 
Grows lunatic and childish for his son : 
Sometimes as he doth at his table sit, 
He speaks as if Horatio stood by him, 
Then starting in a rage, falls on the earth, 
Cries out, Horatio, where is my Horatio? 
So that with extreme grief, and cutting sor- 
row, 
There is not left in him one inch of man: 
See here he comes. 
** HIERONYMO enters. 
“* Hier. I pry thro’ every crevice of each 
wall, 
‘Look at each tree, and search thro’ every 
brake, 
Beat. on the bushes, stamp our grandame 
earth, : ‘ 
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Dive in the water, and stare up to heaven 
Yet cannot I behold my son Horatio 
How now, who's there, sprights, sprights? 

‘* Ped. We are your servants that attend 
you, sir. 
“* Hier, What make you with you 
torches in the dark ? 
‘* Ped. You bid us light them, and a 
tend you here. 
“* Hier, No, no, you are deceived, not], 
you are deceived ; 
Was I so mad to bid you light your tore) 
now ? 
Light me your torches at the mid of noon, 
When as the sun-god rides in all his glory; 
Light me your torches then. 
‘* Ped. Then we burn daylight. 
‘* Hier. Let it be burnt ; night is amu. 
d’rous slut, 
That would not have her treasons to be seen; 
And yonder pale fac’d Hecate there, th 
moon, 
Doth give consent to that is done in dark 
ness, 
And all those stars that gaze upon her 
face, 
Are aglets on her sleeve, pins on her train: 
And those that should be powerful and di. 
vine, 
Do sleep in darkness when they most should 
shine. 
‘* Ped. Provoke them not, fair sir, with 
tempting words, 
The heavens are gracious ; and your miseries 
And sorrow make you speak you know m0 
what. 
‘t Hier, Villain, thou liest, and thou 
doest nought 
Bué tell me I am mad: thou liest, I amnot 
mad: 
I know thee to be Pedro, and he Jaques. 
I'll preve it to thee; and were I mad, how 
could I? 
Where was she the same night, when my 
Horatio was murder’d ? 
She should have shone: search thon the 
book : 
Had the moon shone in my boy’s face, thete 
was a kind of grace, 
That I know, nay, Ido know, had the mur- 
d’rer seen him, 
_ His weapon would have fallen, and cut the 
earth, 
Had he been fram’d of nought but blood and 
death; 
Alack, when mischief doth it knows not 
what, : 
What.shall we say to mischief? 
Isape.ia, his Wife, enters. 
“ Isa. Dear Hieronymo, come ins door 
O seek not means to increase thy sorrow. 
“ Hier, Indeed, Isabella, we do nothing 

, here ; 

_ 1 do not cry, ask Pedro and Jaques: 

Not I ,indeed, we are very merry, very merry: 
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_pdieae bé’merry here, be merry 
here? 

Js not this the place, and this the very tree, 
Where my Horatio died, where he was 
murder’d? 
‘“‘ Hier, Was, do not say what: Jet her 
weep it out. 
This was the tree, I set it of a kernel; 
And when our hot Spain could not let it 
grow, 
But that the infant and the human sap 
Began to wither, duly twice a morning 
Would I be sprinkling it with fountain 
water : 
At last it grew and grew, and bore and 
bore : 
Till at length it grew a gallows, and did 
bear our son, 
It bore thy fruit and mine. 
wicked plant. 
See who knocks there, 
( One knocks within at the door.) 
“ Ped. It is a painter, sir. 
“‘ Hier. Bid him come in, and paint some 
comfort, 
For surely there’s none lives but painted 
comfort, 
Iet him come in, one knows not what may 
chance. 
God’s will that I should set this tree! but 

even 80 
Masters ungrateful servants rear from nought, 
And then they hate them that did bring 

them up. 


O wicked, 


The Painter enters. 


“ Pain. God bless you, sir, 
“ Hier. Wherefore ? why, thou scorn- 
ful villain ? 
How, where, or by what means should I 
be blest ? 
** Isa. What wouldst thou have, good 
fellow ? 
“* Pain. Justice, madam. 
“ Hier. O, ambitious beggar, wouldst 
thou have that 
That lives not in the world? 
Why, all the undelved mines cannot buy 
An ounce of Justice, ‘tis a jewel so ines- 
timable, 
Itell thee, God hath engross’d all justice 
in his hands, 
And there is none but what comes from 
him. 
** Pain. O then I see that God must 
right me for my murder’d son. 
‘* Hier. How, was thy son murder’d ? 
‘* Pain, Ay, sir, noman did holdason 
80 dear, 
“* Hier. What, not as thine? that’s a 
lie, 
As massy as the earth: I hada son, 
Whose least unvalued hair did weigh 
A thousand of thy sons, and he was mur- 
der’d, 
‘* Pain, Alas, sit, 1 had no more but he. 
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‘* Hier. Nor I, not 1s but. thié same 

‘one of mine ; 

Was worth a legion.’ But all is one. 

Pedro, Jaques, go in a doors, Isabella, go, 

And this good fellow here, and I, 

Will range this hideous orchard up and 
down, 

Like two she lions reaved of their young. 

Go in a doors I say. [ Ereunt. 

[ The Painter and he sit down. 

Come, let’s talk wisely now. 

Was thy son murder'd ? 

‘© Pain. Ay, sir. 

‘* Hier. So was mine. 

How dost thou take it ? art thou not some- 
times mad ? 

Is there no tricks that come before thine 
eyes ? 

“ Pain. O lord, yes, sir. 

‘* Hier, Art a painter? canst paint me 

a tear, a wound ? 

A groan or a sigh? canst paint me such & 
tree as this ? 

* Pain, Sir, I am sure you have heard 

of my painting : 

My name’s Bazardo. 

‘“* Hier. Bazardo? "fore God an excel- 

lent fellow. Look you, sir. 

Do you see? I'd lave you paint me in my 
gallery, in your oil colours matted, and 
draw me five years younger than Iam: do 
you see, sir? let five years go, let them 
go,—my wife Isabella standing by me, 
with a speaking look to my son Horatio, 
which should intend to this, or some such 
like purpose; God bless thee, my sweet 
son; and my hand leaning upon his head 
thus, sir, do you see? may it be done ? 

’* Pain. Very well, sir. 

“ Hier, Nay, I pray mark me, sir: 
Then, sir, would I have you paint me this 

tree, this very tree: 

Canst paint a doleful cry ? 

* Pain, Seemingly, sir. 

‘© Hier, Nay, it should cry ; but all is 

one. 

Well, sir, paint me a youth run thro’ and 
thro’ with villains’ swords hanging 
upon this tree. 

Canst thou draw a murd’rer ? 

‘‘ Pain. I'll warrant you, sir; I have 
the pattern of the most notorious villains, 
that ever lived in all Spain. 

‘© Hier. O, let them be worse, worse : 

stretch thine art, 

And let their beards be of Judas’s own 
colour, 

And let their eye-brows jut over: in any 
case observe that ; 

Then, sir, after some violent noise, 

Bring me forth in my shirt, and my gown 
under my arm, with my torch in my 
hand, and my sword rear’d up thus,— 

And with {these words; What noise §& 
this ? who calls Hieronymo? 

May it be done? 
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<¢. Pain. Yea, sir. 

‘& Hier. Well, sir, then bring me forth, 
bring. me thro’ alley and alley, still with a 
* distracted countenance going along, and 
let my hair heave up my night-cap. 

** Let the clouds scowl, make the moon 
dark, the stars extinct, the winds blowing, 
the bells telling, the owls shrieking, the 
toads croaking, the minutes jarring, and 
the clock striking twelve. 

* And then at last, sir, starting, beliolda 
man hanging, and tott’ring, and tott’ring, 
as you know the wind will wave a man, 
and I with a trice to cut him down. 

** And looking upon him by the advan- 
tage of my torch, find it to be my son 
Horatio. 

** There you may show a passion, there 
you may show a passion. 

“ Draw me like old Priam of Troy, cry- 
ing, the house is a fire, a fire, the house 
isa fire; and the torch over my head; 
make me curse, make me rave, make me 
ery, make me mad, make me well again, 
make me curse hell, invocate, and in the 
end leave me in a trance, and so forth. 

** Pain. And is this the end ? 

‘* Hier. O no, there is no end: the end 

is death and madness ; 

And I am never better than when I am 
mad ; 

Then methinks I am a brave fellow; 

Then I do wonders; but reason abuseth 
me ; 

And.there’s the torment, there’s the hell. 

At last, sir, bring me to one of the mur- 
derers ; 

Were he as strong as Hector, 

Thus would I tear and drag him up and 
down. 

( He beats the painter in).” 


True, as Mr Collier says, there is 
nothing in Jonson’s entire plays equal- 
ling the best parts of this “in pathetic 
beauty ;” but in Sejanus and Catiline, 
his only surviving tragedies, there could 
not be ; and what forbids us to believe 
that his genius was equal to the pro- 
duction of this—the wonderful, the 
woful, and the wild—inspired by its 
imaginations of misery and madness ? 
Nothing. 

We return to the Memoir. 


** What Jonson’s success was at this pe- 
riod, as an author or an actor, is doubtful. 
It is clear, however, that his progress was 
interrupted by a melancholy event, arising 
out of a quarrel with a player. This person 
(whose name is not known) sent him a 
challenge, and the consequence was that a 
duel took place, in which Jonson slew his 
antagonist, receiving at the same time a 
severe wound in his ownarm. In recounting 
the transaction to Drummond, he says, that 
his opponent brought into the field a sword 


New Béition of Ben Sonsons. 


ten inches longer than his own. ° Be: 
it may, he himself, in consequence of th 
man’s death, was thrown into prison, under 
an accusation of murder. 

“It was during this incarceration that he 
was induced to renounce the Protestant for 
the Romish Church. In his prison, he was 
visited by a Roman Catholic priest, under 
the influence of whose arguments or per. 
suasions, and the melancholy induced by his 
own precarious situation, he became a tems 
porary convert to the Church of Rome, He 
appears’ to have been beset by dangers, or 
else full of apprehensions, at this period, 
Spies were set to catch him, according to 
his own account ; but he was warned against 
these emissaries by his jailer and saved, 
How far this was a matter of fact, or ima- 
gination, we have no means of ascertaining, 
But it seems singular that Jonson, who was 
then liable to be tried for his life for mur- 
der, and who was beyond a doubt a Pro. 
testant on his entering prison, should excite 
such serious and sudden suspicion of being 
connected with any Popish conspiracy, as to 
induce the government to surround him 
with spies. And had even that been the 
case, one does not well see, first, how his 
jailer should learn that the persons alluded 
to were spies; or, secondly, why he should 
communicate the matter to Jonson, to whom 
he was a stranger, and thus compromise 
himself with the persons above him. We 
are inclined to treat the matter as altogether 
very doubtful; the more especially as the 
attempt never was repeated after Jonson was 
delivered from his imprisonment. It was 
never known to what circumstances out 
author was indebted for his deliverance ; 
unless, as has been thought, it was that he 
was the party challenged, a circumstance 
that must have operated in his favour before 
a jury, but which weuld scarcely have saved 
him from a trial.” 


Here, again, we have some more of 
Mr Barry Cornwall's impertinence to 


Ben Jonson. In recounting 
transaction to Drummond, he says that 
his opponent brought into the field a 
sword ten inches longer than his own, 
Be that as it may,” &c. Was it not 
true? Was Ben bouncing? What 
does he know “of the melancholy 
induced by Ben’s precarious situa- 
tion?” Ben does not say he was 
melancholy —but that he took the 
priest “at his word.” What does he 
mean by a “ temporary convert? 


Ben continued in his adopted creed for 


twelve years. The prisoner him 
said he was beset with spies—“ the 
placed two damned villains to cat 
advantage of him, with him, but he 
was advertised by his keeper; of the 
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spies he hath an epigrame.” «* How 
far this was matter of fact or imagina- 
tion,” quoth Barry, “we have no 
means of ascertaining.” That is very 
true—two hundred and forty years, 
and upwards, have elapsed since then, 
and Barry Cornwall the sceptic, is 
left without any means of ascertaining 
the fact. But let him not be hurried 
away by the force of his own reason- 
ing powers. That Ben “ was, beyond 
doubt, a Protestant on his entering 
prison,” may be true—though Barry 
might be puzzled to tell how he came 
to know it; but the more suspicious, 
for that very reason, to a suspicious 
Government might seem the visits of a 
seminary priest. ‘ The years 1693-4,” 
says Gifford, “ were years of singular 
disquietude and alarm. The Catho- 
lics, who despaired of effecting any 
thing against the Queen by open force, 
engaged in petty conspiracies to take 
her off by sudden violence. The na- 
tion was agitated by those plots, which 
were multiplied by fear; and several 
seminaries, as the Popish priests edu- 
cated abroad were then called, were 
actually convicted of attempts to poi- 
son the Queen, and executed.” “One 
does not well see,” quoth Barry, 
“first, how this jailer should learn 
that the persons alluded to were spies ; 
or secondly, why he should communi- 
eate the matter to Jonson, to whom 
he was a stranger, and thus compro- 
mise himself: with the persons above 
him.” Why, we humbly venture to 
suggest, that jailers are “’cute fellers 
enough in their way,” and have a 
sharp eye for spies, informers, and 
peachers: and if ‘the persons alluded 
to” were not spies, pray, may we ask 
who they were, and how the devil 
they came there? Secondly, why the 
jailer * should communicate the mat- 
ter to Jonson, to whom he was a 
stranger,” does not seem so unaccount- 
able to Christopher North as to Barry 
Cornwall—seeing that the prisoner, 
who had got into an awkward hobble, 
and might be hanged, was a youth in 
his twentieth year, a brave youth and 
a bright—a learned youth and an elo- 
quent—such a “ broth of a boy” as it 
had never been the lot of the said 
jailer to converse withal, since he first 
mounted a bunch of keys at his girdle. 
“ Thus to compromise himself with the 
persons above him,’’ was rash ; but his 
wife would not, on that offence, read 
her husband a, curtain lecture, for the 


sex is pitiful; and then we trust the 
jailer, in his humanity, was prudent, 
and warned Ben simply by putting his 
finger to his nose; or cocking his eye 
at each ugly customer, thereby ex- 
pressing more forcibly than by words 
— Hic niger est—hunc, tu Romane, 
caveto.” Such worthy jailers there 
have been in this wicked world—fear- 
less of “ compromising themselves 
with persons above them’’—incredible 
as such folly may seem to Barry 
Cornwall. 


*¢ Two will I mention dearer than the 
rest,” 


That Egyptian, who was kind ex- 
ceedingly to Joseph, the son of Jacob ; 
and that Saxon, in whose eyes John 
found favour, even John Bunyan, 
the tinker, and the son of a tinker, 
who, being a prisoner, was yet free, 
and, without bail, walked to and fro 
even as a man whose legs were unac- 
quainted with bonds. 

“ That he escaped, however, is very cer- 
tain, and returned to: his old occupation of 
providing matter for the theatres. He mar- 
tied, moreover, at this time, a young woman 
who was a Catholic, and who brought him 
a female child in 1595, and a son in the 
following year. Both these children died 
young.” 

«« That he escaped, however. is very 
certain’—hanged he was not—and in 
his twentieth year “ he returned to his 
old occupation.” Pray, wherein lies 
the charm of calling a daughter “a 
female child?” Is not a son “a male 
child?” Then, why not sayso? We 
hate all such invidious distinctions. 

In 1596, was produced “ Every Man 
in his Humour”—which, in 1598, was 


‘recast—the scene having been wisely 


transferred from Italy to England. 
Hear Barry on this matchless Comedy. 


. © In regard to ‘ Every Manin his Hu- 
mour,’ it is a fair sample of the author's 
style, and betrays the peculiar character of 
his genius. It is the only one of his dra- 
mas, except ‘ The Alchemist” (the latter, 
however, reduced to a farce), which has 
kept possession of the stage. Once in @ 
season, perhaps, some actor, desirous of 
exhibiting the diversity of his powers, un- 
dertakes the character of Kitely, and 
extracts from a patient audience a mode- 
rate portion of applause. But the play is 
rarely repeated, until after the lapse of 
one or two succeeding years. In truth, 
amongst a good deal of sound sensible wri- 
ting, and with little to object to, there is | 
nothing to stimulate curiosity or excite \y 
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any rapturous admiration; There is a 
deficiency of passion, and not much deli- 
eacy of character ; and there is no heroism 
or strong feeling of any sort. With the 
exception of Bobadil, who is a brave bit 
of humour, the characters are of a level 
order ; never rising much beyond the line 
in which they set out, but nevertheless 
uttering, in their course, a good many 
shrewd, and even some witty things. The 
persons of the drama speak partly in blank 
verse, and should therefore be occasional- 
ly poetical; yet they seem for the most 
part to be of the opinion of the elder 
Knowell, who thus declares himself at the 
outset of the play :— 


« Myself was once a student, and, indeed, 

Fed with the self-same humour he is now, 

Dreaming on nought but idle poetry ; 

That fruitless and unprofitable art, 

Good unto none, but least to its professors, 

om then I thought the mistress of all knows 
ledge 5 

But since, Time and the truth have wak’d my 
judgment, 

And Reason taught me better to distinguish 

The vain from th’ useful learnings.’ 


He appears from all this not to have 
the slightest conception of the charac- 
ter of this inimitable comedy—and does 
what he can to underrate it—and at the 
same time the Alchemist—by telling us 
that it now produces no effect on the 
stage. We know not, and care not how 


thatmay be—nor yet whohas “reduced 


the Alchemist toa farce.” ‘There is 
deficiency of passion,” he says—what! 
in Kitely? Bah! « There is no he- 
roism.” And why should there be 
any heroism? There is no heroism 
in Hudibras. Bobadil is a brave 
bit of humour.” And he afterwards 
admits he is “ a braggart of the first 
water,’ worthy to “ march in the same 
regiment with Bessus and Pistol, and 
Parolles and the Copper Captain.” 
Now hear Gifford. 

«* Bobadil has never been well un- 
derstood, and therefore is always too 
highly estimated; because he is a 
boaster and a coward, he is scurvily 
dismissed as a mere copy of the an- 
cient bully, or what is infinitely more 
ridiculous, of Pistol; but Bobadil is 
a creature sui generis, and perfectly 
original. . . . Bobadil is stained 
with no inordinate vice, and is besides 


-so frugal that ‘a bunch of radishes 


and a pipe to close the orifices of his 
stomach,” satisfy all his wants. Add 
to this, that the vanity of the ancient 
soldier (in the Greek Comedy) is ac- 
companied with such deplorable stu- 
idity, that all temptation to mirth is 
en away; whereas Bobadil is 
really amusing. His gravity, which 


is of the most inflexible nature, cone 


trasts admirably with the situations in 
which he is thrown; and, though 
beaten, baffled, and disgraced, he ne. 
ver so far forgets himself as to aid in 
his own discomfiture. He has no go. 
liloquies like Bessus and Parolles, to 
betray his real character, and expose 
himself to unnecessary contempt; nor 
does he break through the decorum 
of the scene in a single instance. He 
is also an admirer of poetry, and 
seems to have a pretty taste for criti. 
cism, though his reading does not 
appear very extensive, and his degj. 
sions are usually made with some. 
thing of too much promptitude. Ina 
word, Bobadil has many distinguish. 
ing traits; and till a Lge 
braggart shall be discovered wi 
something more than big words and 
bearing to characterize him, it may 
not be amiss to allow Jonson the cre- 
dit of having depended entirely on his 
own resources.” 

Gifford is equally just and discrimi- 
nating on Kitely. ‘ Jealousy is the 
humour of Kitely ; but it is no more 
the jealousy of Ford than of Othello: 
original it neither is nor can be, for it 
is a passion as common as the air, and 
has been the property of the stage 
from the earliest times ; yet what but 
a jaundiced eye can discover any ser- 
vile marks of imitation?  Kitely’s 
alarms are natural, for his house is 
made the resort of young and riotons 
gallants ; yet he drew his suspicions 
with great delicacy ; and when cir- 
cumstances ‘light as air’ confirm 
them, he does not bribe a stranger to 
complete his dishonour, but places a 
confidential spy over his wife, to give 
notice of the first approach to famili- 
arity. In a word, the feelings, the 
language, and the whole conduct of 
Kitely, are totally distinct from those 
of Ford, or any preceding stage cha- 
racter whatever. The author drew 
from nature ; and, as her varieties are 
infinite, a man of Jonson’s keen and 
attentive observation was under no 
necessity of borrowing fror. her at 
second hand.” Sound, manly criti- 
cism—how different from the cockney 
conceit that disgusts equally in Bar- 
ry’s praise and his censure. 

« The persons in the drama,” quoth 
Barry, “ speak partly in blank verse, 
and should, therefore, be occasionally 
seme And are they not?— 
Knowell is a “scholar and @ gentle- 
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-gnan,” and adapts his language to his 
subject, and to his hearers; yet even 
in his advice—and admirable advice it 
is to all men—to Master Stephen, a 
country gull, he warms into poetry— 
as, for example, when he says finely, 


“ Nor stand so much on your gentility, 
Which is an airy and mere borrowed thing 
From dead men’s dust and bones, and none 


of yours, 
Except you make or hold it.” 


Then, what can be better than this— 
and is it not sufficiently poetical for 
blank verse in a comedy ? 
‘ T will not stop his journey, 
‘Nor practise any violent means to stay 
Th’ unbridled course of youth on him ; 
for that 
_Restrained proves more impatient; and 
in kind 
Like to the eager, but the generous grey- 
hound, 


Who ne’er go little from his game withheld, , 


‘Turns head, and leaps up at his holder’s 
throat.” 


Or again, 
‘¢ My presence shall be as an iron bar 
*Twixt the conspiring motives of desire: 
Yea, any look or glance mine eye ejects 
Shall check occasion, as one doth his 
slave, 
When he forgets the limits of proscrip- 
tion.” 


Take a longer passage. 


“ Dame K. Pray Heaven it do. 
“ Kit. A new disease! I know not, 
new or old, 
But it may well be call’d poor mortals’ plague ; 
For, like a pestilence, it doth infect 
The houses of the brain. First“it begins 
. Solely to. work upon the phantasy, 
Filling her seat with such pestiferous air, 
As soon corrupts the judgment; and from 
thence, 
Sends like contagion to the memory : 
Still each to other giving the infection, 
_ Which as a subtle vapour spreads itself 
Confusedly through every sensive part, 
Till not a thought or motion in the mind 
Be free from the black poison of suspect. 
Ah! but what misery is it to know this? 
Or, knowing it, to want the mind's erection 
In such extremes? Well, I will once more 
strive, 
In spite of this black cloud, myself to be, 
And shake the fever off that thus shakes 
me.” [Exit 
And again— 
_* Kit, O, that is well; fetch me my 


cloak, my cloak 1— vais 
Stay, let mé see, an hour to go and come ; 
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Ay; that will be the least and then "twill be 
‘An-hoor before I can dispatch with him, ” 
Or very near; well, I will say two hours, 
Two hours! ha! things never dreamt of yet, 
May be contrived, ay, and effected too, 

In two hours’ absence ; well, I will not go. 


‘Two hours! No, fleeting Opportunity, 


I will not give your subtilty that scope. 
Who will not judge him worthy to be robb’d, 
That sets his doors wide open to a thief, 
And shews the felon where his treasure lies ? 
Again, what earthy spirit but will attempt 
To taste the fruit of beauty’s golden tree, 
‘When leaden sleep seals up the dragon's 
eyes ? ; 
Iwill not go. Business, go by for once. 
No, beauty, no; you are of too good caract, 
To be left so, without a guard, or open. 
Your, lustre, too, ’ll inflame at any distance, 
Draw courtship to you, as a jet doth straws; 
-Put motion in a stone, strike fire from ite, 


‘Nay, make a porter leap you with his bur- 


den. 
You must be then kept up, close, and well 
watch’d, } 
For, give you opportunity, no quicksand 


-Devours or swallows. swifter !” 


And so in a hundred other instances 
where the thought, feeling, and ex- 
pression are full of force and fire. 

Perhaps Barry Cornwall does not 
know that in the quarto there.is a pas- 
sage—afterwards omitted—probably 
because too poetical—of which Gif- 
ford truly says, “it would be unjust 
to Jonson, as well as to the reader, to 
suppress the passage, which is full of 
noble feeling, at once rational, fervid, 
and sublime. It breathes the very 
spirit of high antiquity, and forms one 
of those numerous sources from which 
Milton (the unwearied though unno- 
ticed follower of this great poet) de- 
rived inspiration and vigour.” 


© T can refell opinion; and approve 
The state of poesy, such as it is, 
Blessed, eternal, and most true divine: 
Indeed, if you will look on poesy, 
As she appears in many, poor and lame, 
Patch’d up in remnants and old worn out 


rags, . 
Half starvd for want of her peculiar 
food, 


_Sacred invention ; then, I must confirm 


Both your conceit and censure of her 
merit : 

But view her in her glorious ornaments, 

Attired in the majesty of art, 

Set high in spirit with the precious taste 

Of.sweet philosophy ; and, which is most, 


‘ Crown’d with the rich traditions of a 


Soul, .. . ; ug 
That hates to have her dignity prophaned 
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With any relish of an earthly thought, 
Oh, then, how proud a presence doth 
she bear. 
Then she is like herself, fit to be seen 
Of none but grave and consecrated eyes. 
Nor is it any blemish to her fame, 
That such lean, ignorant, and blasted 
wits, 
Such brainless gulls, should utter their 
stolen wares 
With such applauses in our vulgar ears ; 
Or that their slubber’d lines have current 
pass, 
From the fat judgments of the multitude ; 
But that this barren and infected age, 
Should set no difference 'twixt these emp- 
ty spirits, 
And a true poet: than which reverend 
name 
Nothing can more adorn humanity.” 
** The persons of the drama speak 
sag in blank verse, and there- 
ore should occasionally be poetical.” 
Oh! Barry Cornwall! Barry Corn- 
wall, oh! 
Let us now hear him on the Silent 
Woman, The For, and The Alche- 
mist. 


‘ 


“In 1605, appeared Votpone, or the 
Fox; in 1609, Epicane, or the Silent 
Woman ; in 1610; The Alchemist; and 
in 1611, Catiline. In regard to Epi- 
cene, we think that, with considerable 
humour and some diversity of character, 
the entire drama is a fatiguing and impro- 
bable work. The first scene contains. 
those delightful lines, which everybody 
knows :— 

* Give me a look, give me a face, 
That makes simplicity a grace ; 
Robes loosely flowing, hair as free ; $ 
Such sweet neglect more taketh me, 
‘Than all th’ adulteries of art; 
They strike mine eyes, but notzmy heart.’ | 
_There is something like Moliére in the 
character of Morose ; and the quarrel be- 
tween Otter (the land and sea captain) 
and his wife, is a curious leaf stolen out of 
the mysterious book of married life. This 
is the captain’s account, in private, of Mrs 
Otter :—‘ She takes herself asunder still 
when she goes to bed, into some twenty 
boxes; and about next day at noon is 
put together again, like a German clock ; 
and so comes forth, and rings a tedious 
*larum to the whole house, and then is 
quiet again for an hour, but for her quar- 
ters.’ 

“ Volpone and The Alchemist pass, 
by general assent, as the two best dramas 
of Jonson. They are full of sharp, 
weighty, vigorous writing, and may justly 
be placed,—-together, we think, with ‘ Se- 
janus’ and ‘ Every Man in his Humour’ 
(the latter on account its stage qualifica- 
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tions), at the head of his dramatic compo. 
sitions. We do not {recollect to have 
seen it remarked, that Zhe Alchemist and 
Volpone are essentially alike in their con. 
stitution; the whole material and burthen 
of each play consisting of a tissue of cheats, 
effected by two confederate sharpers, upon 
various gulls gaping for money, who come 
successively before them, in order to enable 
the author to exhibit the wit and roguery 
of his two principal characters, and the 
simplicity or greediness of the victims, 
This is done in a series of scenes, ‘ long 
drawn out.’ Of the two plays, notwith. 
standing some powerful writing in the early 
part of Volpone, we prefer, we confess, The 
Alchemist. It has more probability—it ig 
fuller of character—it is better constructed 
—and it comprises poetry of a higher 
order. The learning of Jonson unfolds 
itself very happily in the gorgeous visions 
of Sir Epicure Mammon—which are as 
magnificent and oriental as an Arabian 
dream.” 

Without wasting a word on this 
disparaging and derogatory drivel, 
let us quote a screed from The Foz. 
The argument of this glorious drama 
is given in an acrostic. 

‘© V olpone, childless, rich, feigns sick, 
despairs, 
O ffers his estate to hopes of general 

heirs, . 

L ies languishing: his Parasite receives 

P resents of all, assures, deludes; then 
weaves 

O ther cross plots, which ope themselves, 
are told. 

N ew tricks for safety. are so bought! 
they thrive ; when bold, 

E ach tempts the other again, and all are” 
sold.” 


The Play opens thus :— 


“ SCENE I.—A Room in Vo.ronrs* 
House. 
** Enter Votrone and Mosca. 
‘* Yolp. Good morning to the day.; and 
next, my gold |— 
Open the ‘shrine, that I may see my saint. 


[Mosca withdraws the curtain, and 


discovers piles of gold, plate, jewels, 
Se. 
Hail the world’s soul, and mine! more glad 
than is 
The teeming earth to see the long’d-for sun 
Peep through the horns of the celestial Ram, 
Am I, to view thy splendour darkening his ; 
That lying here, amongst my other hoards, 
Shew’st like a flame by night, or like the day 


- Struck out of chaos, when all darkness fled 


Unto the centre. O thou son of Sol, 
But brighter than thy father, let me kiss, 


- With adoration, thee, and every 
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Of sacred treasure in this blessed room. 
Well did wise poets, by thy glorious name, 
Title that age which they would have the 
best ; 

Thou being the best of things, and far tran- 
scending 

All style of joy, in children, parents, friends, 

‘ Or any other waking dream on earth : 

Thy looks when they to Venus did ascribe, 

They should have given her twenty thou- 
sand Cupids ; 

Such are thy beauties and our loves! Dear 


saint, 
Riches, the dumb god, that giv’st all men 
tongues, 
Thou canst do nought, and yet mak’st men 
do all things ; 
The price of souls; even hell, with thee to 
boot, 
Is made worth heaven, 
fame, 
Honour, and all things else. Who can get 
thee, 
He shall be noble, valiant, honest, wise—— 
‘¢ Mos. And what he will, sir. Riches 
are in fortune 
A greater good than wisdom is in nature. 
““ Volp. True, my beloved Mosca. Yet 
I glory 
More in the cunning purchase of my wealth, 
Than in the glad possession, since I gain 
No common way; I use no trade, no ven- 
ture ; 
I wound no earth with ploughshares, fat no 
beasts, 
To feed the shambles; have no mills for 
iron, 
Oil, corn, or men, to grind them into 
powder : 
I blow no subtle glass, expose no ships 
To threat’nings of the furrow-faced sea ; 
I turn no monies in the public bank, 
Nor usure private. 
“ Mos. No, sir, nor devour 
Soft prodigals, You shall have some will 
swallow 
A melting heir as glibly as your Datch 
Will pills of butter, and ne’er purge for it; 
Tear forth the fathers of poor families 
Out of their beds, and coffin them alive 
In some kind clasping prison, where their 
bones 
May be forthcoming, when the flesh is 
rotten ; 
But your sweet nature doth abhor these 
courses ; 
You loathe that widow's or the orphan’s tears 
Should wash your pavements, or their pite- 
ous cries 
Ring in your roofs, and beat the air for ven- 
geance. 
** Volp. Right, Mosca; I do loathe it. 
** Mos. And besides, sir, 
You = like the thresher that doth 
8 


Thou art virtue, 
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With a huge flail, watching a heap of cora; 
And, hungry, dares not taste the smallest 
grain, 
But feeds on mallows, and such bitter herbs; 
Nor like the merchant, who hath fill’d his 
vaults 
With Romagnia, and rich Candian wines, 
Yet drinks the lees of Lombard’s vinegar : 
You will lie not in straw, whilst moths and 
worms 
Feed on your sumptuous hangings and soft 
beds ; 
You know the use of riches, and dare give 
now 
From that bright heap, to me, your poor 
observer, 
Or to your dwarf, or your hermaphrodite, 
our eunuch, or what other household trifle 
Your pleasure allows maintenance—— 
** Volp. Hold thee, Mosca, 
[ Gives him money. 
Take of my hand; thou strik’st on truth in 
all, 
And they are envious term thee parasite. 
Call forth my dwarf, my eunuch, and my 
fool, ry 
And let them make me sport. [Exit Mos. ] 
What should I do, 
But cocker up my genius, and live free 
To all delights my fortune calls me to? 
I have no wife, no parent, child, ally, 
To give my substance to; but whom I make 
Mast be my heir: and this makes men ob- 
serve me : 
This draws new clients daily to my house, 
Women and men of every sex and age, 
That bring me presents, send me plate, coin, 
jewels, 
With hope that when I die (which they 
expect 
Each greedy minute) it shal] then return 
Ten-fold upon them; whilst some, covetous 
Above the rest, seek to engross me whole, 
And counter-work the one unto the other, 
Contend in gifts, as they would seem in love: 
All which I suffer, playing with their hopes, 
And am content to coin them into profit, 
And look upon their kindness, and take more, 
And look on that ; still bearing them in hand, 
Letting the cherry knock against their lips, 
And draw it by their mouths, and back 
again, — 
How now!” 


Corvino, a greedy merchant, be- 
lieving Volpone to be, as he appears, 
a sick, decrepit, and impotent volup- 
tuary, to gain favour with the Fox 
brings him his own beautiful and ~ 
chaste wife, Celia, and offers to submit 
her to his embraces. : 

‘© Cel. © God, and his good angéls; 

whither, whither, 
Is shame fled human breasts ? that with such 
ease, 
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Men dare put off your honours and their 


own? 
Is that, which ever was a cause of life, 
Now placed within the basest circumstance, 
And modesty an exile made for money? __ 
‘* Volp. Ay, in Corvino, and such earth- 
fed minds, [Leaping from his couch, 
That never tasted the true heaven of love. ~ 
Assure thee, Celia, he that. would sell thee, 
Only for hope of gain, and that uncertain, 
He would have sold his part of Paradise 
For ready money, had-he met a copeman. 
Why art thou mazed to see me thus revived ? 
Rather applaud thy beauty’s miracle ; 
*Tis thy great work; that hath, not now 
alone, 
But sundry times raised me, in several 
shapes, 
And, but this morning, like a mountebank, 
To see thee at myswindow: ay, before 
I would have left my practice, for my love 
In varying figures, I would have contended 
With the blue Proteus, or the horned flood. 
Now art thou welcome, 
** Cel. Sir! 
** Volp. Nay, fly me not. 
Nor let thy false imagination 
That I was bed-rid, make thee think I am 
s0 
Thou sbali not findit, Iam, now, as fresh, 
As hot, as high, and in as jovial plight, 


As when, in that so celebrated scene, 

At recitation of our comedy, 

For entertainment of the great Valois, 

I acted young Antinous ; and attracted 

The eyes and ears of all the ladies present, 
To admire each graceful gesture, note, and 


footing. 

Come, my Celia, let us prove, 

While we can, the sports of love, 

Time will not be ours for ever, 

He, at length, our good will sever ; 

Spend not then his gifts in vain 5 

Suns, that set, may rise again ; 

Bat if once we lose this light, 

*Tis with us perpetual night, 

Why should we defer our joys? 

Fame and rumour are but toys, 

Cannot we delude the eyes 

Of a few poor household spies ? 

Or his easier ears beguile, 

Thus removed by our wile ?— 

*Tis no sin love’s fruits to steal ; 

But the sweet thefts to reveal ; 

To be taken, to be seen, 

These have crimes accounted beer. 

** Cel. Some serene blast me, or dire light- 

ning strike 

This my offending face ! 

* Folp. Why droops my Celia ? 
Thou hast, in place of a base husband, found 
A worthy lover: usethy fortune well, 
With secrecy and pleasure, . See, behold, 
What thou art queen of; not in expectation, 
As I feed others; but possess’d and-erqwn’d. 


[ Sings. 


ai He es a 


See, here, a rope of pearl; and each more 
. orient 
Than that the brave Algyptian queen ¢a 
roused : 
Dissolye and drink them, Seea carbuncle, 
May put out both the eyes of our St Mark; 
A diamond, would have bought Lollia Pau. 
lina, 
When she came in like starlight, hid with 
jewels, 
That were the spoils of provinces; take 
these, ° 
And wear, and lose them: yet remains an 
ear-ring 
To purchase them again, and thig whole 
state, 
A gem but worth a private patrimony, 
Is nothing ; we will eat such at a meal, 
The heads of parrots, tongues of nightingales, 
The brains of peacocks, and of ostriches, 
Shall be our food: and could we get the 
phenix, 
Though nature lost her kind, she were our 
dish.” 
** Cel. Good sir, these things might move 
a mind affected 
With such delights; but I whose innocenge 
Ig all I can think wealthy, or worth th’ 
enjoying, 
And which, onge lost, I have nought to lose 
beyond it, 
Cannot be taken with these senspal baits: 
If you have conscience 
** Volp. ’Tis the beggar’s virtue 5 
If thou hast wisdom, hear me, Celia. 
Thy bath shall be the juice of July-flowers, 
Spirit of roses, and of violets, 
The milk of unicorns, and panthers’ breath 
Gather’d in bags, and mixt with Cretan wines. 
Our drink shall be prepared gold and amber; 
Which we will take, until my roof whirl 
round 
With the vertigo; and my dwarf shall 
dance, 
My eunuch sing, my fool make up the antié, 
Whilst we, in changed shapes, act Ovid's 
tales, 
Thou, like Europa ‘now, and I like Jove, 
Then I like Mars, and thou like Eryeine: 
So, of the rest, till we have quite rua 
through, 
And wearied all the fables of the gods. __ 
Then will I haye thee in more modern forms, 
Attired like some sprightly dame of France; 
Brave Tuscan lady,or proud Spanish beauty; 
Sometimes, unto the Persian sophy’s wife 
Or the grend signior’s mistress; aud, for 
change, 
To one of our most artful courtezans, 


Or some quick ‘Negro, or cold Russians i 


And I will ‘meet thee in as many shapes : 

Where wé aay s0 transfuse our. wandering 
souls 

Out ‘at our ‘lips, and score wp sume of 
pleasures, [ Sings. 





That the curious shall not. know 
How to tell them as they flow; * 
And the envious, when find 
‘What their number is, be pined. 


“ Cel. If you have ears that will be pierced © 


—or eyes 

That can be open’d—a heart that may be 

touch’d— 

Or any part that yet sounds man about 

ou— 

If youhave touch of holy saints—or heaven— 

Do me the grace to let me ’scape—if not, 

Be bountiful and kill me. You do know, 

I am acreature, hither ill betray’d, 

By one, whose shame I would forget it were : 

If you will deign me neither of these graces, 

Yet feed your wrath, sir, rather than your 

lust, 

(It is a voice comes nearer manliness), 

And punish that unhappy crime of nature, 

Which you miscal my beauty : flay my face, 

Or poison it with ointments, for seducing 

Your blood to this rebellion. Rub these 

hands, - 

With what may cause an eating leprosy, 

F’en to my bones and marrow: any thing, 

That may disfavour me, save in my honour— 

And I will kneel to you, pray for you, pay 

down 

Athousand hourly vows, sir, for your health ; 

Report, and think you virtuous 
“ Volp. Think me cold, 

Frozen and impotent, and so report me ? 

That I had .Nestor’s hernia, thou wouldst 

think. 

Ido degenerate, and abuse my nation, 

To play with opportunity thus long ; 

Ishould have done the act, and then have 

patley’d. 

Yield, or I’ll force thee. 
“ Cel. O, just God! 
“ Volp. In vain 
“ Bon. (rushing in.) Forbear, foul ravish- 

er, libidinous swine ! 

Free the forced lady, or thon diest, impostor. 

But that I'm loth to snatch thy punishment 

Out of the hand ofjustice, thou shouldst, yet, 

Be made the timely sacrifice of vengeance 

Before this altar, and this dross, thy idol. 

Lady, let’s quit the place, it is the den 


[Seizes her. 


16g» 

Ofvillany; fear nought, you have a guard ; 

And he, ere long, shall meet his just reward. 

[£xeunt Bon. and Cru; 
** Volp, Fall on me, roof, and bury me in 
ruin! 

Become my grave, that wert my shelter! O! 

I am unmask’d, unspirited, undone, 

Betray'd to beggary, to infamy” 


O Rare Ben Jonson ! 

We must go back a few years— 
having omitted to mention, at the 
right time and place, “ a brave 
bit” of Barry’s impertinence. ‘ The 
next drama produced (1599), was 
Every Man out of his Humour, 
which appears to have succeeded, and 
to have attracted Queen Elizabeth to 
the theatre. To please ‘ his Sove- 
reign’ (Davies says) ‘ he altered the 
conclusion of his play into an elegant 
panegyric.’ To our thinking, the 
panegyric is the very worst part-of 
the play.” Bravo! Now when Barry 
indited this impudent “ dictum,” he 
had the following words by Davies 
before his eyes:—“ Mr Collins the 

oet first pointed out to me the pecu- 
fiar beauty of this address.” But 
what cares Barry for Mr Collins 
the poet? We daresay he thinks 
the Ode to the Passions, but a 
poor affair—not sufficiently intense. 
The Address is a fine one—and pos- 
sesses ‘ the peculiar beauty” pointed 
out to good Master Davies by Mr 
« Collins the poet.” It is in fact an 
epilogue spoken by Macilente, “a 
man well-parted, a sufficient scholar, 
and travelled; who, wanting that 
place in the world’s account which he 
thinks his merit capable of, falls inta 
such an envious apoplexy, with which 
his judgment is dazzled and distasted, 
that he grows violently impatient of 
any opposite happiness in another.” 
But subdued by the gracious presence 
of the virgin Queen, he exclaims,— 


_ & Never till now did object greet mine eyes 
With any light content: but in her graces 
All my malicious powers have lost their stings. 
Envy is fled my soul at sight of her, 
And she hath chased all black thoughts from my bosom, 
Like as the sun doth darkness from the world. 
My stream of humour is run out of me, 
And as our city’s torrent, bent t’ infect 
The hallow’d bowels of the silver Thames, 
Is check'd by-strength and clearness of the river, 
Till it hath spent itself even atthe shore ; 
So in the ample and unmeasured flood 
Of her perfections, are my. passions drown’d; 
And I haye now a spirit ag sweet and clear 
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As the more rarefied and subtle air :— ia 
With which, and with a heart as pure as fire, produ 
Yet humble as the earth, do I implore, ward 
O heaven, that she, whose presence hath effected thing 
This change in me, may suffer most late change know 
In her admired and happy government : had m 
May still this Island be call’d Fortunate, whate 
And rugged Treason tremble at the sound, they 
When Fame shall speak it with an emphasis ; Marst 
Let foreign polity be dull a8 lead, know! 
And pale Invasion come with half a heart, to imy 
When he but looks upon her blessed soil. Chap: 
The throat of War be stopt within her land, mittec 
-And turtle-footed Peace dance fairy rings comp 
About her court ; where never may there come consit 
Suspect or danger, but all trust and safety. sor 
Let Flattery be dumb, and Envy blind ne : 
In her dread presence ; Death himself admire her : B 
And may her virtues make him to forget ae 
The use of his inevitable hand. ms 
Fly from her, Age; sleep, Time, before her throne ; 


[Kneels, 


Our strongest wall falls down, when she is gone.” 


Long live Vicrorta, our Gracious 
Queen ! 

And here we must pause for a mi- 
nute or two on our progress, a little 
before {this* time (1598) when Every 
Man in his Humour was brought 
out—recast—at the Blackfriars— 
Shakspeare’s name standing at the 
head of the principal performers in it. 


“© In the year 1598, Jonson became 
acquainted with Shakspeare ; and it was 
through his medium that ‘ Every Man in 
his Humour’ was brought out. This arosq 
as some authors assert, from generosity 
on Shakspeare’s part; whilst Mr Gifford 
asserts that his ‘ merits must be confined 
to procuring for his own theatre an im- 
proved copy of a popular performance.’ 
This is not a very liberal interpretation of 
the great poet’s motives; but Shakspeare 
does not appear to be a favourite with Mr 
Gifford. In either case, however, the 
event was productive of advantage to 
Jonson, for it seems to have led to his 
acquaintance with persons of rank and 
merit. His old associates, indeed, or some 
of them, ranged themselves in opposition 
to him ; but whether this is owing to envy 
on their parts, or to unreasonable preten- 
sions on his, we will for the present forbear 
to inquire.” 


Barry should have let Gifford alone. 
The old gentleman found that a fool- 
ish fable, with variations, had long 
been afloat—too foolish to be here re- 
ported—in which Shakspeare the illus- 
trious was represented as extending a 
helping hand to Jonson the obscure. 
He soon demolished the fable, and with 
it fell Shakspeare’s generosity, on this 


occasion, to poor Ben. In saying of 
Gifford’s account of the matter, “ this 
is not a very liberal interpretation of 
the great poet’s motives,” Barry 
speaks nonsense—Gifford states a faet 
implying neither praise nor blame, 
Would Barry Cornwall still childishly 
cling to the old wife’s tale ? 

And here we must again pause on 
our progress, only a little farther on, 
to point out another oversight, for 
which it does not seem possible to 
account otherwise than by the suppo- 
sition of a latent ill-will to Jonson in 
his magnanimous biographer. 


‘¢ Tt was in the interval, between these 
two events —the reconciliation and the new 
outbreak—that Jonson, Chapman, and 
Marston, produced their joint comedy of 
‘ Eastward Hoe!’ for which, because it 
happened to contain a few words reflecting 
upon Scotsmen, Ben and his two coadju- 
tors were sentenced to imprisonment, or 
rather they were at once sent to prison; 
without the tedious preliminary of a judi- 
cial inquiry. The three culprits were, 
however, speedily pardoned ; although it 
was, at first, reported that their ears and 
noses were to be slit—an indignity which 
so excited Jonson’s mother, that she de- 
signed, had the threat been carried into 
execution, to have mixed some ‘ strong 
and lusty poison’ with her son’s drink. 
The play which gave rise to this hubbub 
(by the way, it was the foundation of 
Hogarth’s Industry and Idleness), was & 
very harmless performance, comprehend- 
ing little that could offend the sorest 
vanity. It has a scene or two of consider- 
able humour, which Jonson may possibly 
have supplied or revised,” 
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- «Jonson, Chapman, and Marston 
produced their joint comedy of East- 
vard Hoe.” Jonson had little or no- 
thing to do with it; and Barry must 
know that he told Drummond he 
had no hand in the offensive passages, 
whatever they may have been ; that 
they were entirely Chapman’s and 
Marston’s. Barry must likewise have 
known that Jonson was not sentenced 
to imprisonment (indeed, neither were 
Chapman and Marston—only com- 
mitted), but that he voluntarily ac- 
companied his friends, because he 
considered himself to be ** an acces- 
sory before the act.” That noble 
trait of a kind and generous spirit 
Barry omits to mention. ‘* This is 
not a very liberal interpretation of 
the motives of our great poet.” 

Barry says, as if he knew all about 
it, that the three were imprisoned be- 
cause Eastward Hoe contained “ a 
few words reflecting on Scotsmen.” 
The only passage now in the play 
about Scotsmen is so harmless, that 
we do not believe, ‘‘ slavish as was 
the subjection of the stage in those 
times,” that it could have been the 
cause of their imprisonment. It is 
not probable that the most offensive 
words would be printed—for it had 
been thought likely to prove a nose- 
slitting concern. 

And here we must pause for a mo- 
ment longer, on our progress, to 
say that Barry does not think it 
werth his while, so far as we can 
see, to tell that not long after Ben’s 
liberation, he was again imprisoned 
with Chapman for reflecting on some 
one in a play—and wrote to the Earl 
of Salisbury, “I am here, my most 
honoured Lord, unexamined and un- 
heard, committed to a vile prison, and 
with me a gentleman (whose name 
may perhaps have come to your Lord- 
ship), one Mr George Chapman, a 
learned and honest man.” The let- 
ter concludes with this characteris- 
tie sentence,‘ if in your wisdoms 
(the Earl’s and the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s), it shall be thought necessary 
that your Lordship will be the ho- 
noured cause of our liberty, when free- 
ing us from one prison you will re- 
move us to another; which is eter- 
nally to bind us and our names to the 
thankful honouring of you and yours 
to posterity, as your own virtues have 
by many descents of ancestors en- 
nobled you to time.” 

VOL, XLV, NO, CCLXXX, 


of Ben Jonson. 


Of Jonson’s two noble tragedies— 
Sejanus and Catiline, it was not to be 
supposed that such a critic could feel 
aught of the true Roman grandeur. 
But he makes an effort to do his 
worst.—we mean his best. 


** Sejanus is a lofty production, and 
built up of strong materials. It has its 
foundation in the Annals of Tacitus, and 
the historical characters are carved out 
with great care and labour. The author 
has, in this play, brought his learning to 
good account, and has told his story ‘ after 
the high Roman fashion.’ The mistress 
of the world never, indeed, produced a 
great tragic writer ; but the present drama 
might have been the work of one of the 
rhetoricians of old Rome, for any thing 
that we see to the contrary, either in its 
sentiments or general construction. It is, 
beyond comparison, better than Catiline. 
At the same time it is too laboured: it 
wants vitality, activity, ease, and that in- 
definable air of reality and truth, which 
gives such charm to the wonderful dramas 
of Shakspeare. In effect, it is too like 
a translation. Each single sentence might 
perhaps have been uttered by the person 
to whom it is ascribed in the play ; but not 
one of the characters would have uttered 


_all that is written down for him. The 


entire dialogue wants fluctuation and relief. 
The great master-spirit of Imagination, 
which fuses and moulds every thing to its 
purpose, and which produces force and 
character, consistency and harmony, from 
meagre facts and shapeless materials, is 
not there.” 

«* It has its foundation in the an- 
nals of Tacitus.” Indeed! All that 
is here said about “ the great master- 
spirit of Imagination” is, we daresay, 
very fine; but we have seen it scores 
of times within these dozen years in all 
the Journals of Little Britain—and we 
turn from it, fine as it is, to some sen- 
tences of Thomas Campbell's philoso- 
phy—“ musical as is Apollo’s lute.” 
«* The reception of Sejanus was at 
first unfavourable, but it was remo- 
delled, and again presented with bet- 
ter success, and kept possession of the 
theatre for a considerable time. What- 
ever this tragedy may want in the 
agitating power of poetry, it has a 
strength and dramatic skill that might 
have secured it, at least, from the 
petulant contempt with which it has 
been too often spoken of. Though 
collected from the dead languages, it 
is not a lifeless mass of antiquity, but 
the work of a severe and strong ima- 
gination, compelling shapes of truth 

L 
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and consistency. to rise in dramatic 


order from the fragments of Roman . 


eloquence, and history; and an air 
not only of life but of grandeur is 
given to those curiously adjusted ma- 
terials. The arraignment of Caius 
Silius before Tiberius, is a great and 
poetical cartoon of Roman charac- 
ters; and if Jonson has translated from 
Tacitus, who would not thank him for 
embodying the pathos of history in 
such lines as these, descriptive of Ger- 
manicus ?— 


‘© O that man ! 
If there were deeds of the old virtue left, 
They lived in him. ss . 
What his generals lacked 
In images and pomp, they had supplied 
With honourable sorrow—-soldiers’ sad- 
ness, 
A kind of silent mourning, such as men 
Who know no tears, but from their cap- 
tives, use 
To show in such great losses.” 


“ The tragedy of Catiline,” says Mr 
Campbell, appeared in 1611, prefaced 
by an address to the ordinary reader, as 
remarkable for the strength of its style, 
as for the contempt of popular judg- 
ments which it breathes. Such an ap- 
peal from ordinary to extraordinary 
readers ought, at least, to have been 
made without insolence ; as the differ- 
ence between the few and the many, in 
matters of criticism, lies more in the 
power of explaining their sources of 
pleasure than in enjoying them. Cati- 
line, it is true, from its classical sources, 
has chiefly to be judged by classical 
readers ; but its author should have 
still remembered that popular feeling 
is the great basis of dramatic fame. 
The haughty preface, however, dis- 
appeared from later editions of the 
‘play, while its better apology remain- 
ed in the high delineation of Cicero’s 
character, and in passages of Roman 
eloquence which it contains; above 
all, in the concluding speech of Pe- 
treius. It is said, on Lord Dorset’s 
authority, to have been Jonson’s fa- 
vourite production.” 

The concluding speech of Petreius 
is indeed most magnificent. 


** Pet. The straits and needs of Catiline 
being such, 
As he must fight with one of the two 
armies, 
That then had near inelosed him; it 
pleased fate 
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To make us the desperate object of} 
choice, ; 

Wherein the danger almost poised the 
honour : 

And, as he rose, the day grew black with 
him, 

And Fate descended nearer to the earth, 

As if she meant to hide the name of thi 

Under her wings, and make the world her 
quarry. 

At this we roused, lest one small minute's 
stay 

Had left it to be inquired, what Rome jas; 

And, as we ought, arm’d in the confidence 

Of our great cause, in form of battle 
stood ; 

Whilst. Catiline came on, not with the 
face , 

Of any man, but of a public ruin. 

His countenance was a civil war itself, 

And all his host had standing in their looks 

The paleness of the death that was to 
come ; 

Yet cried they out like yultures, and urged 
on, 

As if they would precipitate our fates. 

Nor stay’d we longer for them: but him- 
self 

Struck the first stroke ; and with it fleda 
life, 

Which cut, it seem’d a narrow neck of 
laud 

Had broke between two mighty seas, and 
either 

Flow'd into other; for so did the slaugh- 
ter ; 

And whirl’d about, as when two violent 
tides 

Meet, and not yield. The Furies stood 
on hills, 

Circling the place, and trembling to see 
men 

Do more than they; whilst Piety left the 
field, 

Grieved for that side, that in so bad a 
cause 

They knew not what a crime their valour 
was. 

The sun stood still, and was, behind the 
cloud 4 

The battle made, seen sweating, to drive 


u : 

His frighted horse, whom still the noise 
drove backward. 

And now had fierce Enyo, like a flame, 

Consumed all it could reach, and then i 
self, 

Had not the fortune of the commoi- 
wealth 


Come, Pallas-like, to every Roman 
thought : 

Which Catiline seeing, and that now bis 
troops 


‘Cover’d that earth they had fought 


with their trunks, 
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Collected all his fury, and ran in, 

Arm’d with a glory high as his despair, 

Into our battle, like a Libyan lion 

Upon his hunters, scornful of our wea- 
pons, 

Caréless of wounds, plucking down lives 
about him, 

Till he had circled in himself with death ; 

Then fell he too, t’embrace it where it 
lay. 

And as in that rebellion ’gainst the gods, 

Miuerva holding forth Medusa’s head, 

One of the giant-brethren felt himself 

Grow marble at the killing sight, and 
now 

Almost made stone, began to inquire, 
what flint, 

What roci: it was, that crept through all 
his limbs, 

And ere he could think more, was that 
he fear’d ; 

So Catiline, at the sight of Rome in us, 

Became his tomb: yet did his look re< 
tain 

Some of his fierceness, and his hands still 
moved, 

As if he labour'd yet to grasp the state 

With those rebellious parts.” 


We shall take another opportunity 
to speak of Jonson’s ‘“ Masques,” 
which, in this Memoir, are in some 
respects highly commended, but so 
poorly, that it is evident our critic cares 
not for them ; indeed he confesses, “the 
dialogue in the Masques generally 
strikes us as being tedious and some- 
what too pedantic, even for the classic 
subjects represented.” This is harm- 
less want of perception; but what 
follows demands severe reproof. 


© On referring, after an interval of 
many years, to these old masques, we find 
ourselves somewhat staggered at the cha- 
racter of the jests, and the homely (not to 
say vulgar) allusions in which they abound. 
The taste of the times was, indeed, rude 
énough ; and we can easily understand, 
that jests of this nature were tolerated or 
even relished by common audiences. But 
when we hear that the pieces which con- 
tain them were exhibited repeatedly, with 
applause, before the nobles and court 
ladies of the time (some of them young 
unmarried women), we are driven to the 
conclusion, that civilisation must have failed 
in some respects, and to fear that the re- 
fined and graceful compliments which our 
author so frequently lavished upon the 
high ‘ damas’ of King Janres’s court, was 
& pure waste of his poetical bounty. It is 
scarcely possible that the ladies who could 
sit and hear jokes, far coarser‘than Smol- 
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let’s, uttered night after night, eould ever. 
have fully relished the delicate and spark- 
ling verses which flowed from Jonson’s 
pen. 


This is neither more nor less than 
downright nonsense and _ senseless 
slander. The“ Masques” are perfect- 
ly pure. A small shock, indeed, must 
suffice to “ stagger” Missy Cornwall. 
An occasional coarse or indelicate allu- 
sion occurs, not thought to be such, or 
not distasteful in those days, and ’tis 
easy to overlook them now ; they are 
exceedingly rare ; and the prevalent 
expression, as well as spirit of those 
exquisite productions is that of con- 
summate grace, elegance, and beauty. 
With the omission of, perhaps, not 
more than half a dozen audacious or 
licentious phrases, in which no harm 
was meant, there is not one of them 
that might not be represented now, 
before and by the most delicate- 
minded of women; and the greater 
number of them are throughout as 
chaste in their glowing language, as 
the Arcades or Comus of Milton. 

Some pages back we quoted, with- 
out comment, a remark of Mr Corn- 
wall’s, which he thinks is new—-** We 
do not recollect to have seen it re- 
marked that The Alchemist and Vol- 
pone are essentially alike in their con- 
stitution ; the whole material and bur- 
then of each play consisting of a tissue 
of cheats, effected by two confederate 
sharpers, upon various gulls gaping for 
money,” &c. The remark was not 
worth making, it is so obvious and 
trivial ; they are “ alike, but oh how 
different!” Between Volpone the 
Fox, and Subtle the Alchemist, though 
both sharpers, how wide the distance ! 
And what gull, in the other play, may 
be compared with Sir Epicure Mam- 
mon? The forms of the two plays 
are cast in a somewhat similar mould 
—but that is all; and we are lost in 
astonishment at the genius that, from 
beginning to end of both, in the proud 
consciousness of power, keeps cease= 
lessly pouring forth its inexhaustible 
riches. 


“ Scene I—An Outer Room in Lovz- 
wit’s House. 


Enter S1t Erictdke Mammon and Sure. 


Mam. Come on, sir. Now you sét your 
‘foot or shore 
In Novo Orbe ; here’s the rich Peru: 
And there within, sir, are the golden mings, 
Great-Solomon’s Ophir | he was sailing €o't, 
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Three years, but we have reach’d it in ten 
months, 
This is the day, wherein, to all my friends, 
I will pronounce the happy word, Bre ricw; 
THIs DAY YOU SHALL BE SPECTATISSIMI. 
You shall no more deal with the hollow dye, 
Or the frail card. Nomore be at charge of 
keeping 
The livery-punk for the young heir, that 
must 
Seal, at all hours, in his shirt: no more 
If he deny, have him beaten to’t, as he is 
That brings him the commodity. No more 
Shall thirst of satin, or the covetous hunger 
Of velvet entrails for a rude-spun cloke, 
To be display’d at madam Augusta’s, make 
The sons of Sword and Hazard fall before 
The golden calf, and on their knees, whole 
nights, 
Commit idolatry with wine and trumpets: 
Or go a feasting after drum and ensign. 
No more of this. You shall start up young 
viceroys, 
And have your punks, and punketees, my 
Surly. 
And unto thee I speak it first, Be ricu. 
Where is my Subtle, there? Within, ho! 
Face. ( Within.) Sir, he’ll come to you 
by and by. 
Mam. That is his fire-drake, 
His lungs, his Zephyrus, he that puffs his 
coals, 
Till he firk nature up, in her own centre. 
You are not faithful, sir. This night, I'll 
change 
All that is metal, in my house, to gold : 
And, early in the morning, will I send 
To all the plumbers and the pewterers, 
And buy their tin and lead up ; and to Loth- 
bury 
For a)l the copper. 
Sur. What, and turn that too ? 
Mam. Yes, and I'll purchase Devonshire 
and Cornwall, 
And make them perfect Indies! you admire 
now ? 
Sur. No, faith. 
Mam. But when you see th’ effects of 
the Great Medicine, 
Of which one part projected on a hundred 
Of Mercury, or Venus, or the moon, 
Shall turn it to as many of the sun; 
Nay, to a thousand, so ad infinitum : 
You will believe me. 
Sur. Yes, when I see’t, I will. 
But if my eyes do cozen me so, and I 
Giving them no occasion, sure I'll have 
A whore, shall piss them out next day. 
Mam. Ha! why ? 
Do you think I fable with you? I assure 
you, 
He that has once the flower of the sun, 
The perfect ruby, which we call elixir, 
Not only can do that, but, by its virtue, 
Cam confer honour, love, respect, long life ; 
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Give safety, valour, yea, and victory, 

To whom he will. 

days, 

I'll make an old man of fourscore, a child, 
Sur. No doubt; he’s that already. 
Mam, Nay, I mean, 

Restore his years, renew him, like an eagle, 

To the fifth age ; make him get: sons and 

daughters. 

Young giants; as our philosophers have 

done, 

The ancient patriarchs, afore the flood, 

But taking, once a-week, on a knife’s point, 

The quantity of a grain of mustard of it ; 

Become stout Marses, and beget young 

Cupids. 
Sur. The decay’d vestals of Pict-hatch 
would thank you. 

That keep the fire alive, there. 

Mam. ’Tis the secret 

Of nature naturiz’d against all infections, 

Cures all diseases coming of all causes ; 

A month’s grief in a day, a year’s in twelve ; 

And, of what age soever, in a month: 

Past all the doses of your drugging doctors, 

I'll undertake, withal, to fright the plague, 

Out of the kingdom in three months. 

Sur. And I'll 

Be bound, the players shall sing your praises, 

then, 

Without their poets. 

Mam. Sir, I'll do’t. Mean-time, 

I'll give away so much unto my man, 

Shall serve the whole city, with preservative, 

Weekly ; each house his dose, and at the 

rate— 
Sur. As he that built the Water.work, 
does with water ? 
Mam. You are incredulous, 
Sur. Faith I have a humour, 
I would not willingly be gull’d. Your stone 
Cannot transmute me. 
Mam. Pertinax [my! Surly, 

Will you believe antiquity ? records ? 

I'll shew you a book where Moses and: his 

sister, 
And Solomon have written of the art ; 
Ay, and a treatise penn’d by Adam— 
Sur. How! 
Mam. Of the philosopher's stone, and ia 
High Dutch. 

Sur. Did Adam write, Sir, in High 
Dutch ? 

Mam. He did ; 

Which proves it was the primitive tongue, 
Sur. What paper ? 

Mam. On cedar board. 
Sur. O that, indeed, they say, 

Will last ’gainst worms. 

Mam. ’Tis like your Irish wood, 

*Gainst cob-webs, I have a piece of Jason’s 

fleece, too, 

Which was no other than a book of alchemy, 

Writ in large sheep-skin, a good fat ram- 

vellum. 


In eight-and-twenty 
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Such was Pythagoras’ thigh, Pandora's tub, 
And, all that fable of Medea’s charms, 

The manner of our work ; the bulls, our 
furnace, 

Still breathing fire; our argent-vive, the 
dragon ; 

The dragon's teeth, mercury sublimate, 

That keeps the whiteness, hardness, and the 
biting ; 

And they are gather’d into Jason’s helm, 

The alembic, and then sow'’d in Mars his 
field, 

And thence sublimed so often, till they’re 
fix’d. 

Both this, the Hesperian garden, Cadmus’ 
story, 

Jove’s shower, the boon of Midas, Argus’ 
eyes, 

Boccace his Demogorgon, thousands more, 

All abstract riddles of our stone.”— 


But hear Barry. 


‘* In enforcing a proposition, however, he 
accumulates sentence after sentence, thought 
after thought, till the original idea is lost 
or looks impoverished, amidst the wealth 
with which it is surrounded. ‘This not only 
injures the idea, but mars the truth of his 
characters. It is the fault even of Sir 
Epicure Mammon’s splendid visions. There 
is nothing savouring of luxury which the 
Roman writers have put upon record, that 
he does not treat us with, A true epicure 
would have had a more select taste, we think, 
and have contented himself with fewer deli- 
cacies. At all events, he would not have 
placed all things upon a level; for that 
shows that he had a true relish for none. 
He who appreciates wines, likes the best 
wines, which are few. He who really loves 
“the sex,” loves, but one woman—at a 
time.” 


That is rich. An original idea, 
looking impoverished amidst the 
wealth with which it is surrounded! 
or lost—and—only think—injured by 
being lost! Sir Epicure Mammon is 
not, it seems, a true epicure after all 
—perhaps neither is he a true Mam- 
mon. A true epicure would have 
“had a more select taste’”"—*‘ con- 
tented himself with fewer delicacies” 
—some rechérchés entremets. Sir 
Epicure Mammon “ placed all things 
upon a level”—therefore he had a 
true relish for none. “ O rare 
Ben Jonson!” what a dunce wert 
thou! as ignorant of meats as of 
wines, ‘ He who appreciates wines, 
likes the best wines, which are few !"’ 
So says the sage of the East—Sir 
Epicure Barry Cornwall—nay, shade 
of Benjamin the Ruler! with a 
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thin shrill voice, he cries, ‘* He who 
really loves ‘ the sex,’ loves but one 
woman at a time.” O Ben! heard ye 
ever of such a ninny! And this is 
the identical philosopher who was 
prating a few pages ago of the great 
master-spirit of Imagination. Sir Epi- 
cure Mammon contented with ‘one 
woman—at a time”—and two or three 
entremets. Poor dear Charles Lamb! 
thou wert spared the hearing of 
this. ‘* What a towering bravery” — 
such were thy words, speaking of Sir 
Epicure—* there is in his sensuality! 
Heaffectsno pleasure under a sultaun!” 
Behold, O shade of Elia! your much- 
admired imaginative lord of a harem 
of houris, bound by Barry to one wo- 
man—at a time—and weep. Well 
didst thou once say in thy ‘‘ Speci- 
mens” “the judgment is perfectly 
overwhelmed by the torrent of images, 
words, and book-knowledge with which 
Mammon confounds and stuns his in- 
credulous hearer. They come pour- 
ing out like the successive strokes of 
Nilus. They ‘doubly redouble strokes 
upon the foe.’ Description outstrides 
proof. We are made to believe ef- 
fects before we have testimony for 
their causes: a lively description of 
the joys of heaven sometimes passes 
for an argument to prove the existence 
of such a place. If there be no one 
image which rises to the height of the 
sublime, yet the confluence and as- 
semblage of them all produces an ef- 
fect equal to the grandest poetry.” 

‘* He affects no pleasure under a 
sultaun.” Barry Cornwall says there 
is no true epicurism in such sensuality 
—and, certes, there is much virtue in 
the word true. He who loves but one 
woman has much the best of it in taste, 
morals, reason, and religion. But that 
is not the question—and here there are 
loud cries of ‘ Question!” “ Ata 
time!” — aha! who could have sus- 
pected such lax—such licentious ethics 
from so innocent a creature? He 
more than insinuates that the true epi- 
cure may change his mistress as often 
as he pleases—and live in perpetual 
fruition of honeymoons. 

But he does not seem to be aware 
that SirEpicure Mammonat had firstno 
mistress at all—not even “ one woman 
—at atime.” It was his imagination 
he was feeding with those voluptuous 
dreams ; and we know “such tricks hath 
strong imagination.” Neither had he 
a dinner to sit down to—deserving 
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the name—merely cold mutton, or a 
greasy chop—for he was out at the 
elbows ; and butcher, baker, and poul- 
terer, were all inexorable; but he 
gloried in the prospect of the Puito- 
SOPHER’s StoneE—“ far off its coming 
shone’—now he is as a son of the 
morning—and he riots and revels in 
all conceivable extremes and varieties 
of all sensual passion and sensual 
bliss. That is the poetry—the philo- 


_ Sophy of the play. Barry, a little 


while ago knew it was, for he spoke 
* of the gorgeous visions of Sir Epi- 
eure Mammon, which are as magnifi- 
cent and oriental as an Arabian 
dream.” Oriental as an Arabian 
dream! What’s that? 

Hear Mammon — again—pouring 
himself out to Face. 


8 Face. Yes, sir. 
Mam. For I do mean 
To have a list of wives and concubines, 
Equal with Solomon, who had the stone 
Alike with me ; and I will make me a back 
With the elixir, that shall be as tough 
As Hercule, to encounter fifty a night.—~ 
Thou art sure thou saw’st it blood ? 
Face. Both blood and spirit, sir. 
Mam. 1 will have all my beds blown up, 
not stuft : 
Down is too hard: and then, mine oval 
room 


Fill'd with such pictures as Tiberius took 
From Elephantis, and dull Aretine 


But coldly imitated. Then, my glasses 

Cut in more subtle angles to disperse 

And multiply the figures, as I walk 

Naked between my succube. My mists 

I'll have of perfume, vapour'’d ‘bout the 
room, 

To lose ourselves in; and my baths, like 
pits 

To fall into; from whence we will come 
forth, : 

And roll us dry in gossamer and roses.— 

Is it arrived at ruby ?—— Where I spy 

A wealthy citizen, or [a] rieh lawyer, 

Have a sublimed pure wife, unto that 
fellow 

T'll send a thousand pound to be my 
cuckold. 

Face. And I shall carry it ? 
Mam. No. I'll have no bawds, 

But fathers and mothers; they will do it 
best, 

Best of all others. And my flatterers 

Shall be the pure and gravest of divines, 

That I can get for money. My mere 
fools, 

Eloquent burgesses, and then my poets 

The same that writ so subtly of the fart, 

Whom I will entertain still for that 
subject. 
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The few that would give out themselves : 


to be 


Court and town-stallion, and, each-where, — 


bely 
Ladies who are known most innocent for 
them ; : 
Those will I beg, to make me eunuchs of; 
And they shall fan me with ten ostrich 
tails 
A-piece, made in a plume to gather wind, 
We will be brave, Puffe, now we have the 
med’cine. 
My meat shall all come in, in Indian 
shells, 
Dishes of agat set in gold, and studded 
With emeralds, sapphires, hyacinths, and 
rubies. 
The tongues of carps, dormice, and camels’ 
heels, 
Boil’d in the spirit of sol, and dissoly'd 
pearl, 
Apicius’ diet, ’gainst the epilepsy : 
And I will eat these broths with spoons 
of amber, 
Headed with diamond and carbuncle. 
My foot-boy shall eat pheasants, calver'd 
salmons, 
Knots, godwits, lampreys: I myself will 
have 
The beards of barbels served, instead of 
sallads ; 
Oil’d. mushrooms ; and the swelling unce 
tuous paps 
Of a fat pregnant sow, newly cut off, 
Drest with an exquisite, and poignant 
sauce ; 
For which, I'll say unto my cook, There's 
gold, 
Go forth, and be a knight. 
Face. Sir, I'll go look 
A little, how it heightens, 
Mam. Do.—My shirts 
I'll have of taffeta-sarsnet, soft and light 
As cobwebs ; and for all my other raiment, 
It shall be such as might provoke the 
Persian, 
Were he to teach the world riot anew. 
My gloves of fishes and birds’ skins, 
perfumed 
With gums of paradise, and eastern 
air 


[ Exit. 


We must have an article on these 
two plays—mean-while a parting page 
ortwo with Mr Barry Cornwall about 
his treatment of the Poet of Hawthorn- 
den. 


** He set out, on foot, it seems, for that 
country in the summer of 1618; passed 
some months with Mr Stuart and other 
friends in the north ; and finally arrived at 
the house of Mr William Drummond, the 
poet of Hawthornden, in April, 1619, 
Jonson spent the greater part of this 
month with- Drummond ; and, inthe eonfi- 
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deice of familiar intercourse, entrusted 
him with various particulars of his life, 
and with many of his opinions on men 
and books. All this social fireside talk 
Drummond privately set down in writing, 
and afterwards published in‘his notorious 


vs) Conversation. Now, cousidering that parts 

° ofthis communication consisted of Jonson’s 

wind free strictures upon his brother poets and 

. the contemporaries, and that the whole was 

’ given to the world without explanation or 

diag softening of any sort; and that it was, in 

fect, set down from Drummond’s memory 

od (in which case, all the censure would na- 

and turally be divested of the ordinary quali- 

| fying phrases which probably accompanied 

nels’ it), we think that the publication was as 

complete a piece of treachery as can be 

lv'd found in the history of literary men. 

Drummond of Hawthornden has written 

poems of much merit ; but we trust that, 

onl whoever may read them hereafter, will 

never forget that he was a traitor to his 

friend and guest, and that he has discre- 

r’d dited the name of poet, and tarnished the 
hospitality of his hospitable country.” 

vill All this fireside talk; Drummond 


privately set down in writing, and af- 
terwards published in his notorious 
Conversation.” Why, he could not 
well have set it down publicly; so 
there was no offence in the mere priva- 
cy, had there been none in the thing it- 
self. Neither do we see the enormous 
wickedness of “ setting it down from 
memory”—for how else can you set 
down any thing you hear? Barry 
Cornwall, it appears, “sets down” 
‘ nation. He does not even know the 
title of the unlucky leaves which pro- 
bably he never perused. However, 
considering this, and that, and 
tother thing, Barry comes to the con- 
¢lusion, that “ the publication was as 
complete a piece of treachery as can 
be found in the history of literary 
men.” And how is the sinner to be 
punished? Whoever may read his 
verses, must keep in his mind one pre- 
dominant feeling of reprobation and 
scorh of the wunhallowed traitor. 
This it is more especially the bounden 
duty of all Scotsmen to do, as the 
Poet of Hawthornden has “ tarnished 
the hospitalit of their . hospitable 
country.” What! Is there to be no 
forgiveness? Scotland is not only a 
hospitable, but she is a Christian 
country ; atid must she never forget 
the offence of a favourite son ? 

What would Cornwall think 
of us were we to call on Christendom 
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never to forget that he is an ignorant 
caluminiator of the distinguished dead? - 
He too “ has written poems of much 
merit”—though his genius is not for a 
moment to be compared with that of 
Drummond of Hawthornden—a me- 
morable name in our poetical litera- 
ture. He too is a worthy private 
character—so was Drummond. “ His 
memory,” says Sir Walter Scott, 
“has been uniformly handed down to 
us as that of an amiable and retired 
scholar, loved by his friends, and res 
spected by the literary men of his 
time.” Why seek, then, to affix an 
indelible stain on a tame of which 
his country has reason to be proud? 
And why, in particular, all this boil- 
ing indignation in the breast of 
Barry Cornwall? Gifford was a bitter 
creature; and then he was entitled to 
resent any injustice done to Jonson, 
for he was likewise a good creature, 
had studied Ben, knew and loved him 
well, and was his triumphant cham- 
pion against a host of calumniators 
whom he slew and trod into the mire. 
Conceiving Drummond, in the peeus 
liar cireumstances of the case, to have 
been the most culpable of them all, he 
waxed so exceeding wroth, that, with 
red eyes; he saw in him an absolute 
fiend. In short, he fell into mond« 
mania. You had only to utter the 
word “ Drummond,” in order to see 
him “into such vagaries fall as he 
would dance.” But the gentle Barry! 
Why should he be transformed into 
such a virago? “ What is Hawthorn- 
den to him, or he to Hawthornden ?” 
At this moment he knows little—and 
séems to care less about Ben Jonson, 
—and it is laughable, and something 
more, to see him sporting the indig- 
nant, to hear his yelp after the growl 
of Gifford—to behold the lap-dog af- 
fecting the lion. ; 
By the bye with what indignation 
and horror must not the high-souled 
Barry Cornwall gaze at the vignette 
which insults the shade of Ben Jon- 
son; ont the very title-page of this edi- 
tion of his works! Mr Moxon having 
“hired a poetaster” to traduce Dram- 
mond, and to excommunicate the 
gentle-bard for ever from the sympa- 
thies of his kind, at the same time en- 
gages a painter and an engraver fo 
exhibit, to the eyes of all posterity, 
the abode of this traitor to friendship 
and violator of all the most sacred ob- 
‘servances of domestic life! - There 
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*tands Hawthornden — engraved by 
Finden from Harding—that the “tribe 
of Ben” may feast their eyes on a 
sight of the place where their father 
was decoyed, cozened, and betrayed. 
It is but a sorry affair—without either 
beauty or grandeur. But, in nature, 
the place is fair, and seems a fit habi- 
tation for gentle spirits delighting in 
peace. 

But Barry must not be let off with 
this mild rebuke—for his offence has 
not yet been mentioned—and he must 
strip to receive the knout. His main 
accusation against Drummond is 
FALSE. This “ Notorious Conversa- 
tion” —(the “ Heads” of it) was set 
down in the year 1619—and tirst given 
to the world in 1711, upwards of 
sixty years after Drummond had been 
laid in his grave! 

Where can Barry Cornwall have 
been living, during the last twenty 
years, not to have heard a whisper of 
all the many discussions respecting 
Ben’s visit to Hawthornden, that ever 
and anon kept rising and falling before 
the eyes and ears of the literary pub- 
lic, since the appearance of Gifford’s 
edition in 1816? In the Second Vol- 
ume of Maga, the question was for a 
while set at rest; and Drummond's 
character released from the grava- 
men of the charge so incessantly in- 
sisted on by that truculent ctitic. 
Thomas Campbell, in an article in 
Brewster's Encyclopedia, showed its 
foolish injustice; Sir Walter Scott 
followed in the Border Antiquities, 
and his vindication is reprinted in 
the 7th volume of his Prose Works ; 
David Laing, with his usual accuracy 
and acumen, set the affair over again 
in its true light, in a paper printed in 
the Transactions of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland; and in almost 
every literary journal in Britain has it 
been stated that the Heads of a Con- 
versation did not see the light till 
more than half a century after Drum- 
mond had been gathered to his fathers. 
** Where ha’e you been a’ day, my 
boy Barry >” 

But perhaps he was led wrong by Gif- 
ford. Not at all ; he shut his eyes, and 
blindfold stumbled into the exploded 
blunder. Gifford knew that the Heads 
were first published in the folio of 
1711; but such was his inveterate 
hatred, that he would not plainly say 
so, and at times he writes as if he de- 
sired to avert his eyes from the fact. 


‘New Edition of Ben Jonson. 
‘«* Such,” says he, “are the remarks 


of Jonson on his contemporaries, 
set down in malice, abridged with. 
out judgment, and published without 
shame ;” and Barry supposes that to 
mean, “ published without shame” by 
Drummond. Did this blindest of 
biographers never see these words of 
Gifford,—“* At any rate, he seems to 
think that there is nothing unusual or 
improper in framing a libellous attack 
on the character and reputation of a 
friend, keeping it carefully in store for 
thirty years, and finally bequeathing 
it, fairly engrossed, to the caprice or 
cupidity of an executor.”’ It never was 
fairly engrossed—nor bequeathed ; 
nor was it published from cupidity— 
that is a childish charge ; and nowin 
the year 1838, “ with visage all in. 
flamed,” steps forth, crow-quill. in 
hand, Mr Forcible Feeble, and. lets 
dribble from it snib, in wishy-washy, 
an anathema couched in the form of 
a sickly falsehood. 

It used to be said, and believed, that 
Ben Jonson made a journey on foot 
to Scotland, solely to visit Drummond 
in his own house at Hawthornden, 
The notion is too absurd, and has long 
been discarded by the most credulous. 
There is no positive evidence of his 
having been at Hawthornden at all— 
though nobody doubts he was—and 
tradition has consecrated the scene— 
‘* When Jonson sat in Drummond's classic 

shade.’? 

According to Gifford (and, of course, 
B. c.), Ben passed the chief part of 
April, 1619, at Hawthornden. Barry 
says, with infantile simplicity, “ heset 
out on foot, it seems, for that country, 
in the summer of 1618; passed some 
months with Mr Stuart and other 
friends in the north, and finally arrived 
at the house of Mr William Drum- 
mond, the poet of Hawthornden, in 
April, 1619.” “ In the north” does 
not here mean the north of Scotland, 
but merely “ that country ;” for to- 
wards the end of September, Taylor 
the Water Poet, saw Jonson, who was 
then living, he says, with a Mr Stu- 
art in Leith. So seven months after- 
wards “ he finally arrived at Haw- 
thornden,” distant about two hours’ 
smart walk from that ancient port! 

Jonson left Leith on his return to 
London, on the 25th of January, 16 9 
—as we are informed in a transcript, by 
Sir Robert Sibbald, of Drummond's 

own MS. notes of his conversations 
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with Ben, discovered by the indefatiga- 
ble David Laing, and inserted by him 
(1831) in the Transactions of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries of Scotland. The 
story of the Poet’s three weeks’ stay 
at Hawthornden in April falls to the 
ground. Gifford, so far as we can see, 
had no other reason for fixing on 
April, but this—Ben writes to Drum- 
mond from London on the 10th of May, 
1619, mentioning his safe arrival, 
and his having had a gracious inter- 
view with the King—and Gifford, al- 
lowing him between a fortnight and 
three weeks for a walk of four hun- 
dred miles (not bad work for a man 
nearly fifty years of age, and twenty 
stone weight), confidently affirms that 
he passed the greater part of April at 
Hawthornden. But no where have we 
been able to find any ground for the 
mistaken assertion that he went there in 
the beginning, and left it towards the 
end of April. We haveseen from Sib- 
bald’s Transcript, that he left Leith on 
the 25th of January—in the same 
shoes in which he had arrived there 
probably in September, 1618—that 
he had purchased the said shoes on 
his way down, at Darnton—which we 
believe is near Berwick—that they 
had excoriated his feet gadly—and 
that he purposed to drop them at 
Darnton—on his way up—and provide 
himself there with a new pair. They 
had probably seen some service on 
his many tramps over Scotland. Loch 
Lomond, we know, he visited; and 
can there be any doubt that he walked 
into the heart of the Highlands? 
What a book his ‘ Discoveries” 
would have been! That fatal fire 
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destroyed a glorious wreath about to 
be woven round the head of Scot- 
land. 

Taylor, the Water Poet, left Lan- 
don, on his penniless pilgrimage, on the 
14th July, 1618, and, it was said by 
some witty rogues, in imitation and 
ridicule of Ben Jonson, who, therefore, 
must have left London before that date _ 
—say about the end of June—and we 
find him again in London early in 
May of the following year. His ex- 
cursion to and fro, and through Scot- 
land, occupied about ten months; and 
as it appears he was three months on 
his journey from Leith to London— 
probably he was three months on his 
journey from London to Leith. In 
what town of any size in Britain would 
he, the most eminent man of genius 
of his age, not have been welcomed ? 
In what house or hall would he not 
have been an honoured guest? In 
the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, we 
know from himself, as well as from 
the grateful Taylor, that he was in 
the midst of the best society; and 
many a jovial night must his presence 
have illumined in the city or suburban 
dwellings of our nobility and gentry, 
besides the “ low-roofed house” of 
Hawthornden. No doubt he and 
Drummond met many a time and 
oft; for who more fit to converse with 
the illustrious English poet than his 
brother bard—a man who had seen 
something of the world too, an ac- 
complished scholar, and a devoted 
loyalist ? There is no reason for be- 
lieving that Drummond’s notes were 
all notes of conversations at Hawthorn- 
den. 
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DILEMMAS ON THE CORN LAW QUESTION. 


Sivce the Manchester demonstra- 
tion, it is apparent to every body that 
this great question is rapidly drawing 
toa crisis. In this most practical of 
countries, when any question is once 
transferred from the arena of books, 
pamphlets, controversy, in short, 
conducted by the press,—to the official 
arena of public institutions, ‘* cham- 
bers of commerce,” authentic commit- 
tees of any denomination, sanctioned 
by the presence of great leading trades- 
men, we all know that such a question 
must very soon agitate the great coun- 
eil of the nation ; agitate the landed 
aristocracy ; agitate the thinking class- 
es universally ; and (in a sense pecu- 
liar to this corn question) agitate that 
class to frenzy, amongst whom “ Give 
us this day our daily bread” is the li- 
tany ascending for ever to heaven. 
Well it will be for us, and no thanks 
to some sections of the press, if this 
latter class do not pursue the discus- 
sion sword in hand. For they have 


been instructed, nay provoked to do 


so, in express words. And they are 
indirectly provoked to such a course 
by two separate artifices of journals 
far too discreet to commit themselves 
by any open exhortations to violence. 
But in what other result can popular 
fury find a natural out-break, when 
abused daily by the representation, 
that upon this question depends the 
comfort of their lives—that the Corn 
Laws are the gates which shut them 
out from plenty—and abused equally 
by the representations, that one large 
class of their superiors is naturally, by 
position, and by malignity of feeling, 
their deadly enemy ? We, of this Bri- 
tish land, are familiar with the violence 
of partisanship ; we are familiar with 
its excesses ; and itis one sign of the 
health and soundness belonging to 
those ancient institutions, which some 
are so bent upon overthrowing, that 
the public safety can bear such party 
violences without a tremor reaching 
its deep foundation. But there are 
limits to all things; or, if it were other- 
wise, and the vis vite were too pro- 
foundly lodged in our frame of polity 
to be affected by local storms and by 
transitory frenzies, even in that case 
it is shocking to witness a journal of 
ancient authority amongst ourselyes— 


a journal to which, not Whigs on 

but, from old remembrances of half 
century, we Tories acknowledge g 
sentiment of brotherly kindness—the 
old familiar Morning Chronicle ¢f 
London—no longer attacking things, 
and parties, and doctrines, but persons 
essential to the composition of our 
community: not persons only, but an 
entire order of persons : and this order 
not in the usual tone of party violence, 
which recognises a worth in the mah 
while it assaults him in some publi¢ 
capacity ; but flying at the throats, as 
it were, of the country gentlemen in 
a body, and solemnly assuring its 
readers, that one and all are so possess. 
ed by selfishness, and even by malig: 
nity to the lower classes, that they 
would rather witness the extinction of 
the British manufacturing superiority, 
or (if it must be) of the British 
manufactures, than abate any thing of 
their own pretensions. As a mattet 
of common sense, putting candour out 
of the question, why should the landed 
aristocracy be more selfish than other 
orders? Or how is it possible that 
any one order in a state should essen- 
tially differ from the rest, among which 
they grow up, are educated, marry, 
and associate? Or, in mere consis 
tency, what coherency is there between 
the assurances that our own landed in- 
terest will not suffer by the extinction 
of the Corn Laws, and these imputa- 
tions of a merely selfish resistance to 
that extinction? This dilemma is ob- 
vious. Either the landlords see or 
they do uot see the necessity of the 
changes which are demanded? [If 
they do not, what becomes of their 
selfishness? Not being convinced of 
the benefits to result, they must be do- 
ing their bounden duty in resisting 
them. On the other hand, if they do 
—besides that in such a case they have 
credit granted to them for a clear- 
sightedness which elsewhere their ene- 
mies are denying them—the conclusion 
must be, not that they are selfish, but 
insane. The prosperity of manufac- 
turing industry is, upon any theory, 
the conditio sine gua non of prosperity 
to the agricultural body. In the case, 


therefore, supposed, that the landlords 


are aware of a peremptory necessity 
in the manufacturing interest for a 
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Bohange in the Corn Laws, it is not 
gifishnessy it is not “ acd 
(comprehensible or incomprehensible) 
inthat class towards the lowest class 
yhich could stand between them and 
their own inalienable interest. So that 
upon either horn of the dilemma—see- 
ing or not seeing the soundness of the 
revolution demanded—the landlords 
wuld find no principle of action, one 
yay or other, in selfishness, Selfish. 
ness, in fact, could operate only upon 
the case of a divided interest; where- 
3 all parties have sense enough to 
amit, that the interest of land and 
manufactures are bound up together. 
Or, if they were not, it would be the 
dear right of the landlords, and no 
selfishness at all, to prefer their own 

oder. But the case is imaginary. 
One other‘monstrous paralogism, let 
me notice, in this Manchester Cham- 
ber of Commerce, subsequent to the 
public meeting: they have hired a 
public room, and are making other ar- 
rangements for an exposure to the 
public eye of continental wares cor- 
responding to our own staple manu. 
factures, labelled with the prices here 
and on the Continent. Well, what is 


the inference which the spectator is to 


draw? This—that our empire, our 
supremacy as manufacturers is shaken. 
Be it so. I enter not upon the ques- 
tion of fact or of degree ; let the point 
be conceded. What then? The main 
question, the total question, remains 
wtouched. viz. Under the operation 
of what cause has this change been 
accomplished? The Chamber will 
vanswer, That the cause lies in the dif- 
ferent prices of bread ;—but that is the 
very question at issue. Did ever man 
hear of such a petitio principit? Wages 
are but one element of priee—bread 
is but one element of wages. 

On this subject I shall remark brief- 
ly, that it is not trues as the ordinary 
calculation runs, that one-half, or near- 
ly one-half of the working-man’s ex- 
penditure goes in bread; potatoes, 
more and more in each successive year, 
are usurping upon bread: as an ave- 
rage, one-fifth part would be nearer 
to the truth. Then, again, bread 
could not, on an average of years, be 
had 50 per cent cheaper, as is assumed ; 
but 20 per cent, or 25 per cent at most, 
all expenses allowed for. Thirdly and 
finally, wages cannot be assumed as, 
on an average, making more than 1-4th 
of price. The result of which three 
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considerations is, that the difference on 
manufactured goods generally might, 
perhaps, at most turn out 1-5th of 
1-5th of 1-4th on the present price ; 
total about 1-100th part of the exist- 
ing price: and this, observe, on the 
supposition, that the total difference 
went to the benefit of the consumer, 
and not, as in fact it would, to the be- 
nefit of profits. However, allow even 
his own extravagant calculations to 
the enemy. Then, because bread, ac- 
cording to him, will sink one-half, and 
because bread he affirms to be one- 
half the outlay of the workman, and 
because wages constitute (suppose him 
to say) one-third of the price general- 
ly, this would amount to one-half of 
one-half of one-third, or—but remem- 
ber, by a most extravagant assump- 
tion as the basis—to 1-12th discount 
upon the present prices. 

Hence—that is to say, by this last 
argument—it appears, that, conceding 
the very largest postulates, the enemy 
has made 1-12th—or a fraction mere 
than 8 per cent is the total amount of 
difference which this enormous change 
in the policy of the country can effect 
in our manufactures. 

Suppose, for example, upon 100 
shillings, a sum of 33 goes on wages, 
15 on profits, and 52 on raw material, 
(including the wear and tear of ma- 
chinery). The loaf sinks from a shil- 
ling to sixpence (though the most im- 
pudent of the enemy hardly goes so 
far). The workman, he affirms, has 
hitherto spent 16s. 6d. on bread, he 
now spends 8s. 3d.; so far the 100 
shillings sink to 91s. 9d. Upon this 
sum 15 per cent will amount to about 
eighteenpence less than before, that 
is, to 13s. 6d. Total discount upon 
100 shillings, 9s. 9d. 

Yet, again, consider that this pre- 
sumes the total saving to be allowed to 
the purchaser. But, if that be so, how 
is the workman benefited? Or, if that 
be not so, and the total saving (whieh, 
for many reasons, is impossible ) should 
go to the workman, then hew is the ma- 
nufacturer benefited ? 

In the first case, what motive has 
the working class—now under such 
excitement—to stir in the matter? In 
the second case, what motive has the 
Chamber of Commerce to stir? If the 
whole 9s. 9d. be given to the workman, 
how would the manufacturing interest 
be aided? The Continent cares no- 
thing about the particular distribution 
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of the 100 shillings. The Continent 
must have the 9s. 9d. for its own con- 
tinental benefit, or else farewell to 
the supposed improvement of English 
commerce. 

This, we fancy, will prove an ugly 
dilemma to answer; and thus far the 
argument applies to the zmmediate re- 
sults of the change proposed. 

But now for the principal argument 
contemplated, which applies to the 
Jinal results of the change. 

This argument requiresa preliminary 
explanation for the majority of readers, 
in order to show its nerve and pres- 
sure, how you stand affected to the 
doctrine of Rent. Many persons think 
the doctrine of Rent baseless, some 
upon one plea, some upon another. 
For the present purpose, it is imma- 
terial whether that doctrine be true 
or false, notwithstanding our argu- 
ment is built upon it. For we offer 
it as an argumentum ad hominem—as 
an argument irresistible by a particu- 
lar class of men, viz. the class who 
maintain the modern doctrine of Rent; 
and that class it is to a man, (the 
Colonel excepted) and, generally 


speaking, no other, who lead the agi- 
tation against the Corn Laws. 


Now 
if these men are answered, so muche 
at least is gained, and practically all 
that is wanted, “ the engineers hoist 
upon their own petard.” 

Let us say, then—with the modern 
economists—that the law of Rent is a 
fine illustration of that providential ar- 
rangement so well illustrated by Paley, 
under which compensations are applied 
to excesses in any direction, so as ulti- 
mately to restore the equilibrium. The 
expenditure of man’s daily life lies in 
two great divisions—in manufactured 
articles and in raw products. Corn, 
coals, wood, for example, are entirely 
raw products ;—other articles equally 
raw in their earliest form, as grapes, 
sugar, cotton, flax, hides, undergo 
processes of art so complex, that very 
‘often these processes utterly obscure 
the original cost of the material. 
These two orders of products, into 
which human expenditure divides it- 
self, are pursuing constantly an oppo- 
site and counteracting course, as to 
cost. Manufactures are always grow- 
ing eheaper—and why? Because, 
these, depending upon human agencies, 
in which the lights of experience and 
of discovery are for ever-at work to 
improve, it is impossible that the mo- 
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tion should be retrograde. Who has 
ever heard of a progress from good 
machinery to worse? On the other 
hand, as to all raw products, the op. 
posite course prevails ; these are al. 
ways growing dearer — and why ? 
Partly, because land and mines, &¢,, 
are limited ; partly, because, from the 
very beginning (unless where extreme 
remotenéss from towns, &c., disturbs 
this order) men select for cultivation 
the best lands, &c., first. Here, there. 
fore, the natural movement is from 
good to worse. 

Suppose, then, the best land taken 
up, and that this produces a quantity 
of wheat [ X] for one shilling. Thepo- 
pulation expanding, it becomes neces. 
sary to fall back upon a lower quality 
of land [No. 2], which, to produce 
X, must go to the expence of fifteen. 
pence. Another expansion of popu. 
lation calls into action No. 3, which 
produces the same X for eighteen. 
pence. And so on. 

This basis is sufficient to reason 
upon. It will strike every man, as 
one result from this scale of descents, 
that the worst quality of land (No. 8) 
must give the price for the whole. X 
is the same quantity and the same qua- 
lity of grain in every case; only it 
costs an increasing sum to produce it 
as the quality of land decreases. Now, 
in a market, the same quantity and 
quality, at the same time, must always 
command the same price. It is quite 
impossible for No. 3 to plead that No.2 
grows at a less cost; X, however 
produced, will obtain the same price; 
and the price of eighteenpence, as the 
cost of the worst land, will be the 
price for the whole. By the suppo- 
sition, fifteenpence was sufficient to 
reimburse No. 2; and twelvepence 
was sufficient to reimburse No. 1. 
What then becomes of the extra three- 
pence on No.2? What becomes of 
the extra sixpence on No. 1? Answer, 
that is rent. 

Now, it is evident that this‘ scale of 
degradations could not take place in 
manufacturing industry ; because here, 
beginning from the worst, the scale 
travels upwards ; and, when No. 2is 
discovered, No. 3 is laid aside; and 
soon. Inland, or in mines, or fisheries, 
this course is impossible, for the simple 
reason that land and mines are limited 
in quantity, while machinery may be 
multiplied ad infinitum. 

-The next consequence which 8 
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thoughtful man will detect, perhaps, 
for himself, is—that always the lowest 
quality in cultivation (No. 3, in this 
case,) Will pay no rent. This has 
furnished the main stumbling-block to 
the reception of the doctrine ; “‘ there 
is no such land,” say multitudes ; ‘ail 
land pays rent.’” Notso. One con- 
sideration may convince any man that 
there is always land which pays no 
rent. For it cannot be disputed that 
it will be a sufficient inducement to 
any man who combines the characters 
of proprietor and farmer (that is, who 
cultivates his own ground), to raise 
grain. He has the same inducement 
as any body else; that is, he obtains 
Profits and Wages; and who obtains 
more ? 

It is clear, therefore, that, however 
low the quality of land may be upon 
which population forces culture, let it 
be No. 25 suppose, eternally there 
will be a lower than the lowest of the 

. rent-paying lands [No. 28] which will 
be capable of culture under the single 
condition of paying no rent. 

However, at this moment, and for 
the present purpose, no matter whe- 
ther there be non-rent paying land 
under culture or not: it isquite enough 
if it be granted that the worst quality 
of land, and not any average quality, 
or superior quality, determines the 
price for the whole: common sense 
will extort this concession from every 
body. The price, in other words, 
must always be such as to cover the 
worst and /east advantageous circum- 
stances of culture, not the best and 
most advantageous. 

What follows? Why, that, as the 
differences of land increase by de- 
seending lower and lower, regularly 
these differences swell the price. The 
doctrine is familiar to many : for those 
to whom it is not, a short illustration 
to the eye will suffice. 

The diagram below represents the 
total price of corn, and it is divided 
into two sections, in order to repre- 
sent to the eye the two elements of its 
price—wages and profits; which two 
are all that exist, or can exist, so long 
as only one quality of land is used. 
At any risk of tediousness, I repeat 
the reason: it is because, so long as 
a capitalist will always find a sufficient 

- Motive for employing his funds on 

what produces him the usual rate of 

profit, a moral impossibility exists that 
rent can be paid. The man who farms 
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his own land has no rent to pay, and- 
can always undersell and drive out of 

the market him who charges rent also 

in the price of his corn. And if it is 

not charged in the price, if the grower 

takes his outlay in rent out of his pro- 

fits, then it is not rent in any but a 

verbal sense. 


ee | 


Soon comes the time when No. | is 
found insufficient fora growing society ; 
No. 2 is then resorted to of necessity ; 
that is, an inferior soil; and now the 
case, as to price, stands thus: No 2 
pays no rent now, for the same reason 
as No 1 paid none, when ¢hat had no 
inferior competitor. But because No. 2 
costs, by its very definition, more to 
produce the same result (else how is 
it No. 2?)—that more becomes, on 
No. 1, rent, which is represented in 
the diagram by the darker space, cor- 


No. 1. | | Litt 
2. | | | 


responding exactly in amount to the 
excess of costs on No. 2. No. 2 di- 
vides into wages and profits only ; but 
the wages (in which is included all 
other expenses) are more than the cor- 
responding section in No. 1 ; and pre- 
cisely that ‘ more,” that excess, be- 
comes rent upon No. 1. 

One farther stage we will take, and 
have done. Population increasing, 
calls at length for No. 3, and then the 
diagram will stand thus :— 
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That is, just as No. 2 exceeded No. 1 
in cost, so does No. 3 exceed No. 2; 
and the excess becomes rent upon 
No. 2, and two rents upon Nol. 

. Were No. 4 called for, that would 
create rent upon No. 3, two rents 
upon No. 2, three upon No. 1, and so 
on for ever ; the rent always express- 
ing the exact difference in cost between 
any one number and that immediately 
below it. 


ARGUMENT ON THE CORN QUESTION, 
FOUNDED ON THE PRECEDING EX- 
PLANATION, 

Let us ‘apply all this to the corn 
question, after first pausing to notice, 
that even the followers of Ricardo 
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“174 . Dilemmas on the 
have often failed to perceive in public 
questions of great moment-the ex- 
tensive application ef this very doc- 
trine. 

For example, twenty years ago, 
when the China question was at times 
under discussion, some eminent econo- 
mists said, by way of meeting a par- 
ticular argument, “ Of what conse- 
quence to this mighty Chinese nation, 

. of perhaps three hundred millions, is 
the little demand of Great Britain ?” 
That demand is not little ; neither in 
an absolute sense little, nor in relation 
to the dorfiestic consumption of China, 
But suppose it were little—suppose 



















































weight annually) it were but one mil- 
lion, still if this small addition to the 
native demand should happen so to 
operate as to push back the culture 
upon but one degree lower of soil, 
and that this were to make a difference 
of but one dollar an acre in the rent, 
then let it be remembered now, look- 
ing to the way in which rent acts, how 
vast might even that slight addition 
prove in its results ?—and vast, for the 
very reason alleged in proof that it 
would be trivial; viz., in proportion 
to the vast population of China, and 
its consequent vast consumption of 
tea (even admitting that the majority 
of the people are not rich enough to 
taste it). Forsuch as is the consump- 
tion of tea, such will be the scale of 
soils employed. The dollar addi- 
tional, by the supposition, on the pen- 
ultimate quality of land, would be two 
dollars an acre on the ante-penulti- 
mate, three on the land next above, 
four on the next,andso on. Ifthe vast 
extent of the tea-drinking population 
should force the culture upon seventy 
grades of soil, as it might, how tre- 
mendous might be the result, even 
from a single additional grade being 
-called into action! And the reason 
why nations are only by degrees made 
sensible of such changes, is, that 
leases or other contracts (which as to 
land must always be of some dura- 
tion) do not suffer the total effects to 
appear at once: acertain proportion 
of the subsisting contracts falls in 
every year ;,and until then, until rents 
are revised and suited to the new price, 
the advantage flows, of necessity, into 
the channel of profits. 
Now, apply all this to the great 
question before us. Multitudes of 
men, like Mr Jacobs, building upon 










































aceurate statistics, wilt dismiss: thy 
dispute in thissummary way :—* Tpjy 
idle to ask what were best—corn laws 
or none—to import freely or to ex. 
clude—for the whole project is a ¢hi. 
mera: it is out of our power to import 
in the extent proposed: so we need not 


Corn Law 


ae 


lose time and temper in discussing the 
policy. America never was able to fur. 
nish flour for more than three days’ eon. 
sumption of Britain; the Baltic and 
all other resources never yet furnished 
grain for six weeks’ consumption,” 
This answer, however, or evasion, 
will serve us no longer. The Phi. 
listines now meet us with this reply;— 


that (instead of forty millions pounds’, ** True; but whose fault was that? 


Our own. Nobody will grow what 
he has no prospect of selling. But 
let England make it fully understood 
in the Baltic, that she will take all 
the foreign grain which ean suppofta 
fair market competition with her own, 
neither party drawing artificial helps 
from duties, bounties, or any fiscal im. 
posts whatever, ‘in that case we shall 
see a different scene.” 

Well; how different? To what ex. 
tent? Here comes the pinch of the 
inquiry. Some imagine that foreign 
grain, unrestricted, would drive out 
the English as completely as the Nor- 
‘way rat has driven out or extermin- 
ated the old aboriginal rat: our 
sheaves, asin the Scriptural dream, 
would bow to the Polish. Upon this 
basis it is that some argue this ques. 
tion: they contemplate the result of 
English agriculture being Hiterally an- 
nihilated. And if you ask, what then 
becomes of that part of our rural po- 
pulation?—they answer, “ Oh! the 
cheapness of bread will leave money 
disposable for butcher's meat: there 
will be more extensive grazing and 
fattening. In that way we dispose of 
part: the other part will go into towns 
and make the cotton or iron goods, 
by which we shall pay the Poles for 
manufacturing our bread.” 

But this result would not take place 
in this extent, even if the restrictions 
on foreign corn were totally removed. 
Imagine two equal vats—one full, one 
empty ; let off the water of the one 
into the other, the level of subsidence 
will be found when each becomes half 
full. Invert the operation of rent, 
as just explained ; imagine it retro- 
grading through the very same steps 
by which it advanced, and it will be 
seen that English corn itself, after a 
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5 ee .) van r 
yery few steps, wi ve declined 
“much nearer to continental prices. 
. The common price at which wheat 
has settled of late years, is 60s. Now; 
avery few of the lower qualities of 
soil withdrawn, even on that sole 
change, English corn would fall to 
45s. and 40s, 

But now comes the ugly fact to 
meet the Philistines,—that, just as 
rent unthreaded its steps in England, 
so and inevitably would rent on thes 
Continent travel on through those very 
stages which, in England, have raised 
our corn to a higher level than else- 
where. It is no matter where the corn 
is grown, so far as regards this inevi- 
table effect, that, in Poland, as every 
where else, land presents us with a 
seale of large varieties. This mon- 
strous deception is practised upon us 
at present: we see little grain (little 
wheat, at any rate) which has not 
come from the higher qualities of soil ; 
and naturally enough, because in Po- 
land the population, as a whole, is 
scanty (relatively to the extent of 
ground), and the population, as a 
wheat-consuming population, is quite 
trivial. Hence it is that the develope- 
ment of rent has but commenced. 
But let England transfer her agricul- 
ture to Poland, instantaneously the 
very same cyele of effects will be tra- 
versed which in England has been 
traversed since 1775; soils of every 
quality will be called into action; 
rent will arise inits graduated series 
upon every separated quality ; a race 
of wealthy farmers, stout yeomen, 
happy labourers, aristocratic landlords, 
will again arise ;—but unhappily, how- 
ever, it cannot be added—and no mis- 
take, for there will be the capital mis- 
take that, instead of our own natural 
brothers, this race will be all owskis 
and wiskis. That, however, is a col- 
lateral theme; what I now wish to 
notice is—simply the effect upon price. 
Were the plan realized which is sanc- 
tioned by the present revolutionists, 
the grossest delusion would be un- 
masked which has ever duped a people. 
This delusion consists in reasoning 
upon the basis of Baltic prices as they 

‘are or have been, though they them- 
selves admit (by making it our crime) 
that never yet has a forty days’ con- 
sumption been grown on our account. 
Are these men maniacs? Do they 
suppose that the three hundred and 
sixty-five days’ consumption of a race 
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like the British can be produced 
the Poles without a far worse deve.” 
lopement of rent and costs than with 
us? Land has been often, and most 
conveniently for purposes of argu- 
ment, treated as a corn-manufacturing 
machine, subject only to the condition 
that these machines are of various 
powers. Now at present, merely the 
best machines are used. But a per- 
manent demand from England, eight 
times and a-half greater than the great- 
est and most memorable ever heard of, 
would at once create a run upon these 
machines, which in one revolving year 
would far more than reproduce the 
highest prices known amongst ours 
selves. 

But this is not all: the pressure of 
rent advances slowly, and only in cor- 
respondence with the population, and, 
at any rate, this pressure is met and, 
relieved by the opposite process in 
‘manufactures. But, besides this com- 
pensation, in England, where agricul- 
tural skill is great and capital over- 
flowing, we have other compensations, 
suffiamina, or drags, which retard the 
motion of price upwards, in the con- 
tinual application of improved ma- 
chinery or improved processes to our 
agriculture. The full weight of de- 
clension in the soil has never been 
suffered with us to make itself felt ; 
it has been checked, thwarted, kept 
down in every stage by growing 
knowledge and growing wealth. In 
Poland none of these suffiamina will be 
available. I need not say that every 
thing will have to be created; that 
without our laws and institutions and 
national energy it cannot be created, 
any more than an academy of belles 
lettres in Caffraria. And thus the 
full weight, unbroken, unimpeded, will 
deseend upon prices from the de- 
creasing qualities of the soil ranging 
through all the gamut, and from thé 
absolute defect of the vast apparatus 
in roads, fences,.@anals, &c., as well 
as the more intellgetual parts of that 
apparatus, which im Scotland and 
eastern England hag 
centuries to a poi 

This upon the 
tion of the new pr 
be urged in reply; ose it con- 
ditional, and the importation to go on 
until the two prices, ours,and the Bal- 
tic, meet in one level. Ihave already 
said, that in that case much fewer addi- 
tions will need to be made in Poland, 
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176 . 
much fewer to be laid aside in Eng- 
land than is commonly supposed. A 
very moderate change in each coun- 
try, a few of the worst qualities aban- 
doned in England, a few of the upper 
qualities taken up in Poland, would 
bring the two countries to a level. But 
then the evil here will be (an evil as 
regards the absurd expectations of the 
poor), that exactly in proportion as 
the level will be easily accomplished, 

,and without much convulsion to exist- 
ing rights, exactly in that case will the 
relief be small. If two or three qua- 

» lities of soil cashiered in England, and 
two or three added in Poland, bring 
the two vats to a level (and possibly 
no greater change would be required), 
in such a case 50s. or 48s. might be 
the permanent price in both countries. 
Now take the difference between that 
and 60s. (for as to our present prices, 
they are mere anomalies), and consi- 
der it in the way I have suggested at 
page 171; then one-fifth of the price 
being saved in bread,* and one-fifth 
of the poor man’s expenditure being 
on bread, he might receive one-fifth 
of a fifth, or a twenty-fifth part more 
on his daily expenditure. And sup- 
pose wages to enter even to the extent 
of a half into the elements of price (as 
upon some rare articles they may), the 
result would be the half of a twenty- 
fifth, that is, a fiftieth part in the price 
of goods. 

But that calculation is of less im- 
portance. The main argument upon 
which we take our stand, isthis dilemma 
built on the doctrine of Rent: the 
cycle of changes to be run through in 
transferring our agriculture in whole 
or in part to the Baltic provinces, is 
either wide or it is narrow, either 
great or small. Suppose it great, 

suppose, in fact, our corn manufac- 
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nufactory substituted at home,—ig 
that case the whole ladder of descent 
upon inferior soils must be run down 
in Poland, which has caused our 
own prices at home; and the whole 
series of increments in rent be tra. 
versed, which is the very ground of 
our domestic murmurs, but—for this 
must never be overlooked—with ag. 
gravations of this evil as much leg 
mitigated than ours as Poland is legg 
civilised, less enlightened, less wealthy, 
than Great Britain. On the other 
form of the dilemma, the case is not 
so bad, simply because it is not g0 
thoroughly carried out: but, however, 
though a better result, it will be one 
of pure disappointment. For if there 
should be a long series of changes be. 
fore the prices of England and Poland 
met at the same level, then there would 
be an approximation made to the enor- 
mous evil just stated ; and if the series 
should turn out small, that would be 
because the level of coincidence would 
soon be effected ; and then the alter. 
ation of price would be proportionately 
trifling. 

Such is our argument from political 
economy, against the proposed change; 
but, were the change in itself better, 
every body wishing well to England, 
must thoroughly disapprove the in- 
temperate (in some quarters the incen- 
diary) mode of pursuing it. That, 
however, is a different theme. The 
upshot is this: it would cause a dread- 
ful convulsion, if we could transfer our 
corn manufacture to a really cheaper 
country; but, by the argument here 
applied from Rent, it appears that there 
is no known country which in that case 
would be cheaper: we add, or nearly as 
cheap. 





* But observe, a declension of one-fifth on wheat would not give a declension of 


three-tenths on bread. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF HIMSELF. 


I never could, for the life of me, dis- 
ever why inquisitive ruin-hunters and 
mbbish-excavators must be at the 
trouble of crossing the sea, and rat- 
ting along stony-hearted roads to Her- 
cilaneum and Pompeii, while there is 
much interesting rubbish and ne- 
glected ruination athome. You have 
ben to Herculaneum, of course—and 
Vesuvius, of course—and Pompeii, of 
curse. You have seen the skeletons 
vith gold bracelets, and the real Ro- 
man penny rolls “ all hot.”—You 
have been to the Royal Museum at 
Naples, of course, and have seen the 
gigantic cameo cut out of an oyster 
shell, as broad as the brim of Mr 
Fyssche Palmer's white hat, and near- 
lyas thick as the Right Honourable 
Mr Forcible Feeble’s skull—you have 
seen a papyrus unrolled, and, although 
you look at it very gravely for half an 
hour, with your head on one side, you 
tan make neither head nor tail of it. 
Your Guide-book informs you, that 
No. 1019 is a bill of fare from the 
Cato’s’ Head Tavern and Chop-house, 
Pompeii—it may be—and for all you 
know to the contrary, it may with 
equal probability be the story of John 
Gilpin turned upside down. Go home, 
ar;’I advise you as a friend, mind 
your business, if you have any, and 
— stay here, to make a fool of your- 
self, 

The Irish Pompeii, which, of course, 
you have not seen, for no other rea- 
son than because it lies under your 
hose, is situate, lying, and being in 
that part of the United Kingdom 
called Ireland,- and is occasion- 
ally called and known the Earl of 
Meath’s Liberty, or, simply, The Li- 
berty. It is bounded to the north by 
Thomas Street, the scene of the Re. 
bellion of Emmett, in 1803; to the 
south, by Harold’s Cross, and the 
Royal Canal; to the east, by St Pa- 
trick’s Cathedral; and, to the west, 
by the New Market and the Circular 

oad, and contains, upon a moderate 
Computation, the ruins of not less than 
ten thousand houses, and a pauper po- 
Pulation of probably sixty thousand 
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FASCICULUS THE FOURTH. 


*f By the contemplation of antiquity, the mind itself becomes antique ” 
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BY THE IRISH OYSTER-EATER. 


Edmund Burke. 


souls. It is termed, with great pro- 
priety, The Liberty—I presume, from 
the free and easy style of the tene- 
ments and their inhabitants. The 
most unbounded hospitality would pre- 
vail, if there happened to be any thing 
to give, for every body literally keeps 
open house all the year round, the 
doors having long since been removed 
to facilitate the practice of their pecus 
liarly Irish virtue of hospitality ; and 
the window-frames have in like man- 
ner disappeared, in search of another 
situation. Street after street of these 
tenements present themselves to the 
eye of the curious stranger, naked of 
window as of door; and save that they 
are densly inhabitated, and still retain 
staircases and floors, more like a city 
sacked by fire than the result of any 
ordinary process of gradual desolation 
and decay. The sewers are long since 
impervious, and a mantle of chick- 
weed verdantly luxuriates over the 
stagnant puddle that fills the various 
avenues from side to side—it is no 


stroke of imagination to say, that you. 


breathe an atmosphere of typhus— 
contagion is palpable—you may cut 
the malaria with a knife. 

If I were to tell you of the solitary 
rambles I have had in this metropolis 
of utter desolation—of the sights I have 
seen—of the sermons I have drank in 
with my eyes, that with mute elo- 
quence would melt the very stones un- 
der our feet—half-grown boys literally 


naked, in their buff, about the streets— _ 


and grown girls hiding their naked- 
ness under dirty straw, within doors— 
exanimate wretches, dragging their 
carcases along, holding on by the wall, 
attenuated by no disease, sick of the 
want of food alone ;—if I were to par- 
ticularize an instance from this mass 
of misery, and concentrate its hideous- 
ness before you, I dare say you would 
conclude me deranged or drunk. 
Gracious God! is it not’@nough to 
drive a man mad, to hear the frantic 
buffoonery of liberators, agitators, de- 
magogues, and paid patriots, whose 


lives pass away in the contrivance to, 


give variety to extortion—who aban, 
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178 ° Some Account of Himself: 
don their own trades, to seize upon 
the trades of the brewer, the banker, 
and the beggar, whose gluttonous 
thirst of gold would drink up all the 
land and the produce thereof—the echo 
of whose mendicancy never dies ! 

Shade of Andrew Marvel—the poor, 
the unpurchasable—the patriot ! Can 
your pure spirit behold the vulgar 
herd of mercenary profligates that 
polute, in our degenerate days, that 
sacred name! Behold them in the 
eommencement of their career, pro- 
voking the senseless yells of poor mis- 
guided men, exciting them to an un- 
equal contest with power, intelligence, 
and wealth, and leaving them to the 
not uncertain issue. See them wing- 
ing their meridian flight between the 
Treasury bench and Downing Street, 
like a flock of wild-geese ; and, finally, 
in the evening of their agitation, be- 
hold them settling down into content- 
ed hirelings, polluting, it may be, 
with their presence, the asylums of 
warriors out-worn in their country’s 
battles; or, perehed behind a west-end 
omnibus, agitating the peripatetic po- 
pulation with outstretched index, and 
a parrot-like repetition of “ Charing 
Cross, Charing Cross,” “ Padding- 
ton,” or * Bank!” 

Tripoli, lies between Pimlico and 
the Poddle, being three distinct and 
separate denominations of streets with- 
in the Irish Pompeii aforesaid ; and 
in Tripoli our reduced family had lo- 
cated themselves, after the death of 
my father, and the departure of my 
mother, who, finding that the heredi- 
tary glories of the Snakes of Galway 
were somewhat slightingly regarded 
in the Liberty of Dublin, had accepted 
the situation of housekeeper, being a 
bouncing young widow, and very well 
qualified for that kind of thing, to her 
sixteenth cousin, Mr Snake Bodkin, a 
gentleman horse-jockey of nearly two 
hundred a-year, and hereditary Prince 
of Ballinamuck—a title which had 
come down to the present Mr Bodkin 
through successive generations of Bod- 
kins, in unbroken succession, from the 
venerable old King Cole, the last in- 
dependent king of Connaught, and 
Lord of Connemara. Mr Snake Bod- 


kin and the Snakes of Galway agreed 
marvellously—they were both old fa- 
milies—so very old, indeed, that it was 
considered altogether hopeless to at- 
tempt keeping them in repair—not one 
of them had ever been known to de- 
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mean himself with any sort of exer 
tion more profitable than that of run. 
ning after a fox, or clearing stone 
walls atthe risk of their precious necks, 
for a sweepstakes, or a rump and 
dozen. There are two undoubted tests 
of comparative excellence inuse am 
great Connaught families, and, in par. 
ticular, the great family of the Bod. 
kins—the first is, how high can yoy 
jump? and the second, how deep cap 
you drink ? 

If your hunter can clear a six foot 
stone-and-lime wall, you are a pro 
mising youth ; if he tops six feet and 
a half, the whole country side unani. 
mously determines that you'll do; 
but if, by miraculous elasticity of 
sinew, he scrambles over seven feet, 
your reputation extends as far as Bal. 
linasloe, while in your own immediate 
vicinity you are booked as_ neither 
more nor less than “ the Devil him. 
self.” In drinking, claret was for. 
merly the standard liquor for the de. 
termination of the tippler’s speeifie 
gravity, but, alas! you might as well 
expect poteen at the royal table a ' 
claret beyond the Shannon, now-» 
days, whiskey-punch being the me 
dium universally substituted. The 
same rule, however, holds in drinking 
as in jumping, imperial being adopted — 
instead of superficial measures of, in 
other words, tumblers for feet—half- 
a-dozen being considered the regulat 
thing, which, if you cannot put be 
neath your belt as a matter of course 
you are fit for nothing but to go u- 
der a cow. Eight tumblers are 
pected of every gentleman who is 
ambitious of being pulled up to “half 
cock,’ while he that can “ do the 
dozen” is “a top sawyer"—a “ feal 
blood ;” and if he get the loan of s 
qualification, or what is all the same 
thing, can manufacture one out of his 
own head, and sets up for the county, 
his potatory prowess puts him at the 
head of the poll, and you may bebold 
him any day during the session m4 
sixpenny chop-house near Westmil- 
ster, “a knight of the shire girt with 
sword.”’ 

Whatever might have been thee 
act amount of the remuneration 4l- 
lowed by Mr Snake Bodkin to his 
housekeeper, it was not underst 
presume, as being payable in the eut- 
rent coin of this realm, as no money 
was ever received by my aunt for out 
support, that is to say, the support of 
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my brother and myself+the female 
progeny having been taken out of Tri- 

li by another aunt, who resided in 
the county Tipperary, and upon whose 
shoulders devolved the pleasing and 
profitable duty of supporting this 
moiety of the family of her beggarly 
relations, in addition to her own, as 
usual and customary all over Ireland. 
In other countries poor and honest 
people are sometimes seen enriched in 
their old age by the successful exertion 
of their relatives who have struggled 
into independence, and, it may be, 
perished in the struggle, in some far 
distant and pestilential clime ; in other 
countries, you see the wealth accumu- 
lated by daring adventurers, who left 
their native land without a rag to 
their backs, returning to enrich, in 
schools, hospitals, and colleges, the 
land that knows no other preference 
with them than it was the land of their 
birth. In other countries, you see the 


/ successful adventurer himself, whom 
God has blessed with life and the for- 
tune of war crowned with wealth, 
coming home to diffuse happiness 
every where within his sphere—to 
look about him for young men to as- 


sist and send forth upon the sea of 
life—to solace the aged and the un- 
fortunate ; or, it may be—tender and 
delightful hope—to renew the loves 
ofhis purer and happier days with the 
betrothed partner of his heart —to 
wander with her through scenes con- 
secrated by their early loves—to la- 
ment together the bitter lot that sepa- 
rated them so long and joined them 
80 late—to press lip to lip and heart 
to heart, in the proud consciousness 
that they have held sacred their plight- 
ed faith, and enjoying the little that 
of life remains, look beyond this poor 
eatthly habitation, in the anticipated 
enjoyment of a prospect that knows 
0 horizon—a spring that tastes not 
of change. 

In Scotland now—perhaps you have 
shot grouse on the Scottish moors— 
Idon’t accuse you, mark ye, of hav- 
Ing really shot any, but only of firing 
With intent to kill—but you have pur- 
thased a few brace from the village 
Poachers, and sent them off like Jack 
It the box, which does quite as well. 
When you are at breakfast next morn- 
ig you are sure to hear from the 
thambermaid, if you have had the 

ains to insinuate yourself into her 
good graces, the entire village gossip ; 
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but first and chiefly that “there is @ 
double letter in the post for Mistress 
Mackintosh frae her son the Major:” 

Mind I have presumed in this case 
that you are one of those acute grouse- 
shooters who can look over the bridge 
of their own noses, otherwise you 
would never think of following with 
your eyes that venerable lady in wi- 
dow’s weeds who keeps the crown of 
the causeway, holding up her dress a 
very little with her left hand, while a 
reticule embarrasses her right, and 
from the fold of her bosom peers some- 
thing white, like the corner of a des- 
patch. 

There she comes—Mrs Mackintosh 
herself, straight from the post-office 
—and there she goes, without stop or 
stay, straight into the little shop with 
three watch dials hanging by bits of 
string in the window. Heaven help 
you, Saunders MacIntyre, if the good 
lady’s specs are not “ busked” and 
ready in the case! What a time she 
stays with Saunders to be sure. Here 
she comes at last, spectacles on nose, 
steering right for our hotel. Yes— 
no—she is gone into the county bank, 
and there she is again coming out. 
She fumbles with her bosom—her 
spectacles are dim—she takes them 
off, wipes her eyes stealthily, and puts 
them on again. Off again! Ah! 
poor-old lady, I see how it is. Here; 
Carlo, Carlo— Grouse — down, you 
old beast—whew ! come in to heel !— 
Poor body! her heart is at the other 
side of this world, and her little rem- 
nant of worldly hope and pride is with 
the Major in Hindostan—he is grate- 
ful, and she ishappy. You are friends 
with that Major, I'll lay you half-a- 
dozen of champagne, although you 
never heard of him before, and if you 
don’t devote your second caulker— 
the first is for a little blue-eyed minx 
—to the Major’s health, and prosperi- . 
ty to him, all I can say is —— you 
are not the sportsman I took you for! 

In poor unfortunate Ireland, on the 
contrary, if you were to shoot snipe 
and cocks—there are no grouse worth 
looking at—from this date until [the 
ensuing illustration is private proper- 
ty, and all poets, play-wrights, or 
pemny-a-liners, found trespassing, will 
be prosecuted with ‘the utmost rigour 
of the law] I say, until you blue. 
mould,your eyes would never be bless- 
ed with the sight of a double letter 
worth the postage ; in fact, if you only 
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look about, you cannot fail to observe 


that in three out of the four provinces, 
every man who is getting his head in 
the least above water, is instanta- 
neously submerged by acrew of drown- 
ing relations and “ people in law” 
who willneither work nor want—a herd 
of squandering, coshering, wandering 
blackguards, without industry, push, 
or behaviour—neither useful nor or- 
namental—a drug in the market of 
society. 

And what astonishes me more than 
any thing else is this, that industrious 
and well-doing men, who have strug- 
gled to a competence, in the face of 
difficulties unknown in prosperous 
countries, seem not at all aware of the 
mortal sin against society they com- 
mit in giving aid, countenance, or 
protection to these traitors against the 
commonwealth. What is national 
wealth? The surplus of every man’s 
accumulation after the satisfaction of 
his wants—and it is a crime not mere- 
ly against a man’s own family, but 
against the national credit of his coun- 
try, to suffer himself to be drawn into 
beggary by an apparently humane 
toleration of mendicants by marriage 
or by blood. There is now no excuse 
on the ground of necessity. Pack 
them all off to the workhouse. And 
when they are gone, buy a fierce mas- 
tiff of the neighbouring butcher, and 
chain him over against your gate. You 
will then be enabled to get wealth, 
and to be of use to your country in 
spite of herself. Nor do I fear to as- 
sert that the man who accumulates 
wealth, be it little or much, by honest 
industry and saving in Ireland, is a 
truer patriot and a better man than all 
the demagogues that ever brayed a 
mob into riot and confusion. If the 
opportunity does not present itself at 
home, the world is young and wide, 
and you have hands. There is Aus- 
tralia for men with some money, Ca- 
nada for men who have a little, and 
Texas for those who have none. I 
can tell you three little words that 
command success at home or abroad— 
firstly, push—secondly, push—thirdly, 
—you know the rest. 

My excellent aunt, then, upon whose 
broad shoulders devolved the burden 
of the masculine moiety of our unfor- 
tunate family, contrived to keep soul 
and body as nearly as possible toge- 
ther by letting very respectable se- 
cond-rate lodgings’ in a very respect- 


able third-rate street. Ocoupying ty 


her own use the back parlour 
back kitchen, the other rooms of her 
house formed the poor woman’s entire 
stock in trade, being let to varions 
grades of occupants, at weekly rents, in 
the inverse ratio—excuse me, Professor 
de Morgan, for a moment—lI say, ip 
the inverse ratio of their proportionate 
distances from the attic, and directly 
as the squares of their capacities 
Ahem! The front parlour was usually 
occupied by the Chinese Jugglers, 
the Great Magician, or the Wanderip 
Piper ; and when these diverting vage. 
bonds did not arrive in perpetual sue. 
cession, one down and the other come 
on, which, indeed, was seldom the 
case, my aunt was accustomed to sit 
there and receive company. In the 
first floor lived a gentleman who had 
half-pay from some regiment of mili. 
tia, and whose present occupation 
was, as my aunt used to express her. 
self, “‘ dandering about the corners, 
and living upon his money,” to which 
he added, in the afternoons, the more 
ingenious and equally lucrative em. 
ployment of blowing the Germ 
flute. 

The two-pair front was held bys 
couple of juvenile medical gentlemen 
from the north of Ireland, as tenants 
in common, who were in attendance 
upon the hospitals and classes in Dub- 
lin, and were nurtured in a primitive 
style of sustentation from a large bar. 
rel of pickled pork and a firkin of salt 
butter, which their humble parents 
had transmitted with them to town— 
oatmeal they purchased fresh and fresh 
as they needed it, for breakfast and 
supper, while at Christmas, Nev 
Year’s-day, and Easter, parcels of fat 
geese from the country diversified a 
little their somewhat unvaried fare. 
I never recollect my aunt to have had 
so much pleasure with any of her 
inmates as with these pursuers 0 
‘knowledge under difficulties,” but 
she could hardly abide them, under 
an impression that they were heretits 
and scoffers at religion. Of the 
heretical tendencies she was convil- 
ced by the fact of hearing them ae 
somewhat tediously over the pic 
pork and porridge; but the charge of 
scofling at religion never had aby 
more solid ground that I know of 
than the incaution of one of the young 
gentlemen in rashly emptying ®Y 
aunt’s holy water bottle, for the pul- 
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se of supplying the place of that 

tified liquor with a halfpenny- 
worth of ink. Nor, when I think of 
it again, was the indignation of my 
aunt altogether without cause, for 
there are no two fluids in nature more 
thoroughly incompatible than your 
holy water and your ink ;—wherever 
the popularity of ink is established the 
holy water dynasty falls rapidly to 
decay ;—the two grand antagonising 
powers in spiritual matters, whose 
conflict for the possessions of immortal 
souls began with Beelzebub and Saint 
Dunstan, and which has- continued 
without intermission to this blessed 
day, appear to me to be no other than 
His Holiness the Pope, and His High 
Mightiness the (printer’s) Devil ! 

The press groans, and well it may, 
under the temporal oppression of the 
one; and wherever throughout the 
world you find ignorance, beggary, 
desolation, and strife, you have an 
opportunity of doing homage to the 
spiritual tyranny of the other. 

To which of these potentates the 
ultimate triumph must belong, is a 
speculation upon which posterity may 
employ itself with more advantage than 
our cotemporaries. In a world of cant, 
hypocrisy, and humbug, his Holiness 
the Pope must long play an important 
part—wherever intelligence is flooded 
over the vast expanse of the popular 
mind, and man rejoices in the glorious 
fertilization that waits upon its over- 
flow, the Printer’s Devil must be re- 
garded with the profoundest venera- 
tion. The ignorant, the imbecile, the 
aged, and the unfortunate, seek con- 
slation from the one; the intelligent, 
the vigorous-minded, the young, and 
the hopeful, enlist their energies and 
their prayers in the success of the 
other. For myself, I take no part in 
the struggle on either side. Your 
Holiness must excuse me. To hold 
your triple gossamer merely ?—with 
the greatest pleasure; fair play’s a 
jewel, and civility costs nothing— 
make a ring, there, gentlemen, make 
a ring—now, stand clear—all ready 
—pull away, Pope ; pull away, Devil! 

My aunt had demised, set, and to 
farm let her two-pair back to a morn- 
Ing or daily governess of a certain 
age, very popular in the families of 
several licensed victuallers, and a 
pawn-broker of long standing, whose 
young ladies she was employed to in- 
ttruct in the lady-like accomplish- 
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ments of vulgar-fractions, thorough 
bass, and the use of the globes, at the 
rate of one shilling sterling per head 
per week, finding her own India-rub- 
ber and slate-pencil. 

Miss Cobbe, for that was the name 
of the governess, had a sad antipathy 
to washing her face, and no less a 
strong propensity to moisten her clay 
—perhaps the one was a set-off against 
the other, and before you get too vir- 
tuously indignant upon the subject, 
let me do Miss Cobbe the justice to 
say that she never drank in the morn- 
ing, that she never was drunk in the 
evening, but merely ‘“ comfortable,” 
and that nobody ever saw her drink, 
because she bought her own liquor; 
broke her own sugar, put on her own 
kettle, and then—turned the key in 
her two-pair back, and made herself 
** comfortable”’ at her leisure. Poor, 
desolate thing! friendless, homeless, 
husbandless, at the corner of life, 
turning into Old Street, who can be 
surprised if she came home from her 
hopeless task, to accomplish the fe- 
male bumpkins of punch-sellers and 
pawnbrokers, and sought in her bot- 
tle for a few moments of ideal happi- 
ness, of which the cold and heartless 
world denied her the reality! Who 
can tell with what bright hopes and 
cheery prospects the poor thing may 
have set out in life—who knows by 
what successions of heart-blights those 
hopes and prospects have, one by one, 
like the tints. of the rainbow, faded in 
a shower of tears—who has heard (for 
the poor girl is proud and will not 
complain) the story of her love and 
lost affections, or the tissue of unde- 
served misfortunes that have made 
her that she is? In regarding fallen 
man, or, saving your ladyship’s virtu- 
ous indignation, fallen woman, let me 
implore your reverences of both sexes, 
over your claret and ratafia, to keep. 
this little bit of dogmatic morality up- 

ermost in your heads, so that it may 
oni a chance to fall down by its own 
weight and mollify your hearts— 
where one individual walks voluntarily 
into vice, one thousand are deceived 
into it by unsuspected villany, or forced 
into it by the pressure of irresistible 
misfortune, 

So much for the lodgers ; now as to 
the landlady. My aunt was one of 
that tribe of helpless animated beings 
who get through life like a vegetable 
or a zoophyte, without forethought, 
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intelligence, hope, fear, or exertion. 
My aunt was as poor as a rat, and this 
circumstance, so far from quickening 
her apprehension or awakening her 
industry, was used by her as an instru- 
ment of sottish devotion, and as a thing 
not to remedy, if possible, but to squat 
down on her hams and thank God for. 
God loved the poor, she delighted to 
say, and nobody is poor but him that 
God hates; accordingly she held it 
equally as a point of honour and of 
conscience to do nothing whatever that 
would expose her to the danger of fall- 
ing under the Divine displeasure by 
any profitable exertion of the faculties 
of mind or body. She was a voteen, 
and remarkable for her constant at- 
tendance to the duties of religion— 
very pious and very dirty. 

She went to confession once every 
week, and washed herself occasionally 
once a fortnight—her house was never 
washed by any chance, and seldom or 
ever swept down, as my aunt nor none 


of her family had ever been used ty 
scrubbing, she was accustomed to ob. 
serve. Her lodgers, if they made an 
complaints, were civilly told to try the 
next shop; and long experience had 
taught them, that in a nation of dj 
people nothing was to be gained by 
change. Her house presented the 
same attractions as to externals as nine 
out of every ten houses in Dublin— 
the area was filthy, and the kitchen 
windows broken, or patched with 
brown paper—the pannels of the hall 
door stuck full of cobwebs and dust— 
all the upper windows opaque with 
want of cleaning—all the blinds torn, 
dirty, and awry—a lintereure general 
filthiness universally prevailed, a blind 
man might smell his way from cellar 
to attic—and as to fleas, nothing but 
the want of resolute leaders, and a suf- 
ficient organization, precluded them 
from pulling my aunt’s lodgers out of 
bed by the heels. 


FascicuLus THE FIFTH. 


«* Paddy Byrne was a man 

Of a very great big knowledge, 
And behind a quickset hedge 
In a bog he kept his college ; 


He could tell 


e moon’s age, 
Sir, 


Cut corns, and could bleed, 
And could teach a pig to whistle 
Just as much as it could read, Sir.’* 


Education becomes a topic of intense 
interest when in connection with the 
life of a man so justly eminent as— 
ahem—as myself; the most trivial 
topics attending the school-boy days 
of a genius are devoured with the in- 
tensest curiosity ; the old woman who 
taught him his A, B, C, from a pictured 
book, participates in the glories of her 
breechless pupil’s immortality, and to 
this day it isa matter of fierce and 
learned disquisition among contempo- 
rary editors and. biographers whether 
the earliest production the embryo 
genius got by rote, was “Little Jack 
Horner,” or that equally sublime con- 
ception of the poet, “ Hi diddle diddle, 
the cat and the fiddle, the cow jumped 
over the moon.” The interest that 
will attach to the records of my edu- 
cation, however, is not of this limited 
. and individual character—my educa- 
tion is identified with the national edu- 
cation of my country, such as it is; and 
such asitis, suchamI. Itis to the 
elevating and moralizing tendency of 


Irish Minstrelsy. 


the systems of education which have 
successively followed each other, one 
down and another come on, in my un- 
fortunate country, that I owe my 
happy and respectable position in so- 
ciety—the great genius of a porter and 
punch house—the oracle of an oyster 
tavern, and the monarch of pot com- 
panions. 

It is no less due to those excellent, 
wise, and beneficent institutions for 
the diffusion of useful knowledge than 
to myself, to take a short and eursory 
view of the rise and progress of public 
instruction in Ireland, to which we 
may safely and solely attribute the 
present high position of that country 
in the empire of thought and in the 
republic of letters. 

It is the poor prerogative of an un- 
fortunate people to be solaced by the 
glorious recollections of the past, and 
to find relief from the contemplation 
of their contemporary degradation in 
the exulting remembrances of rem 
antiquity. As there are few indivi- 
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‘duals who cannot look back from sur- 
rounding desolation upon some bright 


moment in the retrospect of the past, . 


so there are not many nations in whose 
sad histories do not occur glorious 
passages upon which posterity delights 
to dwell with the tenderness of filial 
affection. To this, or to some such 
amiable passion, are we most reason- 
ably to attribute the prevalent dispo- 
sition to exult over the faded glories 
of Irish literature, sanctity, and poesy ; 
aud to dwell vaguely upon those illus- 
trious times, and no less illustrious 
men, of whose works, lives, or times, 
we in reality know nothing, whose 
reputation depends solely upon the re- 
moteness of the age in which they 
lived, if, indeed, many of them lived 
at all, and who are judged by a par- 
tial posterity solely on the principle, 
“ omne ignotum pro magnifico.” The 
poet, antiquarian, and writer of ro- 
mance may, and the patriot ought, 
perhaps, to foster and encourage this 
disposition to exaggerate the works 
which our fathers have done in the 
past times, and in the old days before 
them; but it is the privilege of the 
citizen of the world to. demand upon 
what existing monuments, of what 
value, and to what amount, Ireland 
pretends to claim an intellectual ele- 
vation among the nations in times 
when her inhabitants were, to all ap- 
pearance, ignorant of the more ordi- 
nary and necessary arts of life, when 
her peasantry lived in holes in the 
rocks, and her palaces, of which we 
hear such bombastic eulogies—her 
Emania and her Tara were royal re- 
sidences of wattles plastered with cow- 
dung—and of which, at this day, not 
the most trivial trace can, by the most 
energetic enthusiast, be detected. 

The learned Romans left evidences 
of their learning, records of their 
glory, and monuments of their power 
—the learned Greeks did the same— 
the learned Egyptians perpetuated the 
memory of their amazing folly and 
superstition—the learned Irish, “ in- 
sula doctorum atque sanctorum,” the 
isle of the erudite and the holy, have 
left nothing, or, which is the same 
thing, nothing worth any thing, un- 
less it is determined to affix a reputa- 
tion to the unread and incompatible 
trumpery of O'Flaherty and O’Con- 
nor, or to the long-winded hypothetical 
argumentations of a Leland or a Val- 
ancey. 


In faet the learned old Irish had no 
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learning at all—we ask for evidence, 
and we get nothing but eulogy; and 
the publication of their minstrelsy by 
Mr Hardiman, proves to a demonstra- 
tion how very little poetry will make 
a big book—there is not, in the whole 
collection, one stanza worth a two- 
penny tack, for vigour of thought, 
terseness of expression, or harmony 
of versification. If there be, let ug 
have it published, and give in an acs ~ 
count of the sale ; the public are the 
best possible judges of national poetry, 
How the religion of the learned old 
Irish was exhibited, remains to be 
proved. We presume they could have 
no religion whatever, until the capti- 
vity of Saint Patrick, by Nial of the 
Nine hostages ; from which time, until 
the adventure of the English under 
Strongbow, cow-stealing and man- 
slaying are the only good works upon 
record. The testimony of a partial 
and national historian, Mr Moore, te 
the learning, poetry, and devotion of 
the ancient Irish, might have set the 
question at rest. He has left it, hows 
ever, as he found it, giving nothing 
more than a confused jumble of ob- 
scure names, arbitrary dates, and un 
proved traditions. Yet, for the eluci- 
dation of this negative quantity, has 
public money been voted, Royal Acae 
demies chartered, and learned societies 
embodied, where papers upon the pro- 
bable uses of the round towers are ta 
e found, longer and more nonsensi-+ 
cal than the round towers themselves, 
from the erudite pens of the Counsel. 
lor O’Rubbishies of their day—than 
whom the merest cotton-factory boy, 
at three and sixpence per week, does 
more for his species and for himself, 
The antiquarian, it is true, triumph. 
antly refers the sceptic to monkish 
manuscripts which he has never read, 
but which may, he conceives, be valu- 
able because they are voluminous. 
But the best proof of the utter worth+ 
lessness of these spoiled sheepskins is, 
that they have never been thought 
worthy any other notice from the pub- 
lic at large, than that ignorant curio- 
sity which is expressed on seeing them 
by casual visitants to the libraries of 
antiquaries, There is, no doubt, a 
considerable number of these useless 
documents scattered about Ireland, 
but they are all, without exception, 
mere dry chronicles of long-forgotten 
family pedigrees, of no sort of value 
whatever, not even to the owners. 
The earliest, and, indeed, the only ~ 
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early encouragement of education in 
Treland, is contained in a statute of 
Hewry VIII., wherein it is expressly 
declared and provided, ‘‘ That each 
and every incumbent shall contribute, 
at the least, forty shillings per annum 
towards erecting and maintaining a 
school in each and every vicarage, 
parish, or incumbency.” One has 
only to contrast the terms of this 
enactment with that of the Scottish 
Estates, wherein it was enacted * that 
a good and sufficient school shall be 
erected and maintained in every pa- 
rish,” and wherein it was declared that 
a certain sufficient contribution for the 
teacher should bea fixed charge upon 
the heritor, or owner of the first estate 
of inheritance, to be convinced that 
some curse has hung over Ireland, in 
matters of legislation, as in every 
thing else. To these five little words, 
** a good and sufficient school,” intro- 
duced into an Act of Parliament, not 
longer than my‘thumb, is Scotland in- 
debted at this day for nearly every 
solid glory she possesses. 

In these few words, the pride of 
her statute-book, must she confess 
the source of that proud pre-eminence 
which her sons are enabled to struggle 
for and to attain in every land under 
heaven, while the poor Irish are seen 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. 
While the very name of an Irish- 
man raises prejudice and disgust, and 
is considered synonymous with drunk- 
enness, riot and confusion,—the Scot, 
by the discipline of his good and suf- 
ficient school, is raised above the la- 
bour of the hands, receives the superior 
remuneration and respect due to the 
nobler labour of the head, and glori- 
ously repays his careful country for 
the pains she bestowed upon his in- 
struction, by carrying her credit and 
her honour to whatever station and 
whatever land his natural and national 
enterprise directs his steps. In the 
same spirit that inflicted upon Ireland 
the “forty shilling” enactment, drawn 
up, in all probability, by some un- 
fledged owlet of a secretary of state, 
has every subsequent act relating to 
education in Ireland been concocted ; 
with this difference, that whereas the 
** forty shilling” statute did incalcul- 
able harm in two or three words, 
later acts of Parliament have had 
their mischievous tendencies so enve- 
Joped in an ocean of verbiage, that it 
is difficult to say which was the great- 
est oppression—to read or to obey. 
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Of late, too, they are equally: 
cious and extravagant,—if the « fo 
shilling”’ statute did no good, it wast. 
ed no money,—whereas, in our own 
day, we have seen, and indeed may 
see every day, fifty thousand a-year 
voted away by the servile adherents 
of a blackguard faction, which it jg 
the courtesy to call a Government, for 
the purpose of being melted by a herd 
of stipendiary sycophants and swind. 
lers, and of setting the various sects 
of Christians more bitterly together 
by the ears, than ever. 

Of course nothing could be done 
for the establishment of schools in 
consequence of that accursed “ forty 
shilling” enactment, and nothing was 
done : the people beheld the spectacle 
of a richly endowed establishment for 
spiritual instruction, in which two 
pounds a-year was the fixed and un- 
alterable stipend for the temporal in- 
struction of an entire parish, and in 
this very circumstance began that 
hostility to the Church Establishment 
which has pursued her steps unremit- 
tingly ever since. 

The next brilliant adventure of the 
Educational Legislators of Ireland— 
generally half-grown whelps, who go 
over there like medical students, for 
the purpose of getting a diploma, by 
virtue of which they may set up shop 
on their own account and do as much 
legislative mischief as possible else- 
where,—was the conversion of the 
public money to the wholesale manu- 
facture of Protestants, under circum- 
stances that could not possibly have 
failed to render a manufactory of che- 
rubim and seraphim equally odious 
and unsuccessful. 

This was the establishment of the 
Protestant Foundling Hospitals and 
the Protestant Charter Schools, which 
together, have hopelessly and utterly 
consumed more money than would 
have well and truly established in 
every parish in Ireland a good and 
sufficient school for each of the sepa- 
rate denominations of Protestant, Pres- 
byterian, and Roman Catholic, where 
necessary. And this, too, with the 
additional misfortune of demoralizing 
the people they were intended to con- 
vert, and of making bastardy an in- 
ducement to the prosperity of Protest- 
antism. But it would not do; that 
which begins by becoming odious, will 
surely end by becoming contemptible; 
and contributing to render Protestant 
ism odious and contemptible, was all 
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that the charter schools and foundling 
hospitals were ever able to accom- 
plish. 

How, indeed, could it be otherwise? 
If one glimmer of common sense, 
that most uncommon quality in legis- 
lators, had ever visited the perpetra- 
tor of these abominable ‘‘brat-houses” 
and kidnapping schools, he must have 
been convinced that any attempt to 
force a trade in Protestantism by the 
encouragement of bastardy, by the 
tyranny of landlords, or by the kidnap- 
ping of children, must have fallen to 
the ground. Why ?—For no other 
reason than because it ought to fall to 
the ground. I often wonder that 
zealous people, who can be very angry 
people, too, if you tell them they are 
as blind as moles, will not see, that 
by uniting Protestant Christian in- 
terests with Protestant legal interests 
and Protestant political interests, they 
have precluded every possible chance 
of advancing the reformed religion 
upon its own merits, and have render- 
ed its ministrations not merely unprofit- 
able, but positively detestable. There 
is, by agreat deal, too much zeal, tem- 
pered with by much too little discre- 
tion and want of consideration for 


the feelings of the people whose 
eternal enlightenment is the end in 


view. Popular prejudices in religion 
are as much a point of honour as a 
matter of conscience—probably more 
of the former than the latter ; nor can 
they with success be opposed abruptly, 
but rather retiringly, as the obstinate 
waves of ocean are repelled, not by a 
perpendicular wall, but by a receding 
resistance. 

After the smash of the charter 
schools and the foundling hospitals, 
nothing was done for educating the 
poor of Ireland until the establish- 
ment of the Kildare Place Society, 
upon the amalgamating or hocus-pocus 
theory of education. The hocus-pocus 
philosophy of national education was 
conceived in the brain of someignorant 
old woman, who took it in her wrinkled 
old noddle that it would bea benevolent 
thing if little Popish brats and little 


Protestant brats could misspell the © 


same words out of the same Universal 
Spelling Book, in the same school— 
could have an opportunity of spitting 
in each others’ dear little Protestant 
and Popish eyes, when the master's 
back was turned, and also of quarrel- 
ling and boxing about their respective 
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religions as they went to their respec. 
tive homes. The most odious, dis- 
gusting, and idiotic cant was set 
a-going by this benighted old she-owl, 
whom some people will have it was 
no other than my Lord Fingal, while 
others contend hard for the claims of 
Doctor Troy—about the vast advan- 
tages, in a distracted country, of little 
pauper vagabonds, of different creeds, 
being permitted to spit reciprocally 
down each other’s gullets, which they 
facetiously called the United System of 
Education. Well, the hocus-pocus pro- 
mised public plunder, and that was 
enough. The vermin that creep in and 
out of that loathsome nest of human 
debasement, Dublin Castle, began to 
be on the gui vive—rival churchmen 
laid down their arms, and came to a 
temporary and hollow-hearted truce, 
for the purpose of testing the hocus- 
pocus—and, it must honestly be con- 
fessed, with every secret disposition 
on both sides to a, contraband pro- 
selytism. An army of officials, a mo- 
del school most excellent of its kind, 
and a staff of inspectors were orga- 
nized instanter—schools every where 
built—teachers of both sexes instruct- 
ed at the Central Model School in 
Dublin, and dispatched to the pro- 
vinces—an annual hocus-pocus report 
read and adopted—and, to all appear- 
ance, the Kildare Place Society was 
going on swimmingly; when, alas 
for the hocus-pocus theory of educa- 
tion! a bull got J~cse at Rome, clear- 
ed his way to the Kildare Place So- 
ciety House, broke into the Model 
School, “gored the masters and mis- © 
tresses, put the little brats of all deno- 
minations to flight, and demolished 
the scenery, machinery, dresses, and 
decorations. 

The next and Jast grand hocus-po- 
cus, was the Board of National Hocus- 
pocus, composed of a parcel of tract- 
able adherents of the Whig faction, 
whose common interest in politics 
might counteract, it was hoped, the 
centrifugal tendency of their various 
creeds, and that party might join 
whom theology put asunder. 

This hocus-pocus did all that was or 
could be expected ofits heterogeneous 
constitution—set the whole country in 
an uproar, and added one more bone 
of contention to the many already con- 
tended for in Ireland. Protestant and 
Presbyterian utterly repudiated all con- 
nexion with it, on the high and holy - 
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ground of its impudent interference 
with the unrestricted use and integrity 
of Holy Writ. The Roman Catholics 
gave it a Jesuitical reception, as a 
thing to be used so far as taking the 
money, and violated so far as regarded 
the rules of united hocus-pocus laid 
down, but have never, either by mani- 
festo of their bishops, or by their 
accredited theological organs, recog- 
nised the principle or given a hearty 
assent to its practical development. 
The Arians and Socinians, who took 
the money and conformed to the rules 
of the Kildare Place Society, now 
take the money and conform to the 
rules of the National hocus-pocus. 
It is not impossible that if the public 
money was distributed by Turks, they 
would do the government the favour 
still to accept the public money. Men 
who believe little, will ever find coun- 
tenance and support from men who 
believe less. 

As far as the immediate interests of 
Whiggery are involved, the National 
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hocus-pocus has sueceeded to amiraele, 
The whole island has been converted 
into one vast arena for jobbing in 
school business. Every appointment 
connected with the department, and 
their name is Legion, is a subject. 
matter of private canvassing, fayourit. 
ism, and adoption. In short, a job. 


Je suis jobber, 

Tu es jobber, 

Il est jobber, 

Nous sommes jobbers, 

Vous étes jobbers, 

Tout le monde sont jobbers. 


This is the only result of the Na. 
tional hocus-pocus—the multiplication 
of jobs, jobbers, hacks, sycophants, 
and subordinates. Let our inestims. 
ble government only drag on a pre. 
carious existence for a few yeam 
longer, and happy man be his dole 
who can skim his pot without a govern. 
ment mercenary eyeing him down the 
chimney ! 


FASCICULUS THE SIXTH. 


As bends the young sprig, 
So the tree grows when big— 
do you twig ?— 


I think—to resume my personal 
narrative, which, like a true patriot, I 
have postponed to the preceding short 
dissertation concerning the origin and 
abuses of National Education in Ire- 
land, because it cost me nothing — 
I say, I think it was about tht seventh 
year of my age that my aunt was com- 
pelled, by a majority of the House of 
Commons, that is, of the lodgers in 
our house, to send me, very much 
against her will, to learn my alpha- 
bet at Lady Harberton’s school, in 
Summer Hill. Lady Harberton was 
an excellent lady, and maintained 
at her own costs and charges an ex- 
cellent school—her object was, to 
educate, not to convert. She knew 
better than to try to cram her religion, 
whatever it was, down other people's 


ehildren’s throats, and the consequence. 


was, other people sent their children 
to Lady Harberton’s school with much 
gratitude, and ‘no questions asked.” 
What with blackguarding about the 
streets, as customary with young 
gentlemen of my rank and station in 
Dublin, and sitting all day long upon 


the quay wall, with a crab tied toa 
string, bobbing for eels, I imbibed a 
natural and instinctive abhorrence of 
all sorts and sizes of book learning, 
which has continued to this very day. 
I mention this to propitiate critical 
readers, who may cavil at the loose- 
ness of my style, and want of rotun- 
dity of my periods. I hope for their 
indulgent consideration, when I assure 
them, upon my honour and conscience, 
that I never learned my English 
Grammar, that I am an_ untaught 
oyster-eater, and that my ° whole 
literary career has been the pursuit of 
oysters under difficulties. To school 
I went, however, with great reluc- 
tance, and had got as far, I think, a 
round O in the Pictorial Spelling 
Book, when one unlucky day, com- 
ing home from Lady Harberton’s, 1 
stumbled and fell, cutting my juvenile 
proboseis upon the payement.. My 
aunt insisted that I had been whipped, 
in spite of all my asseverations to the 
contrary, and straightway went off to 
the police magistrates to get a wal- 
rant against Lady Harberton 
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s« murdering” her darling sister's 
son, a full cousin, thirty-three times 
removed, of Sir Orson Snake, Baronet, 
of Corkscrew Lodge, head and chief 
of the real, ould, ancient, good-for- 
drinking-and-nothing-else Snakes of 
Galway. The warrant being, of course, 
refused, my aunt declared she would 
“ skiver the heart” of Lady Harber- 
ton, for allowing her darling boy to be 
* thumped ;" whereupon she was 
very properly bound over to keep the 
peace towards his Majesty’s subjects, 
and to her ladyship in particular, and I 
was graciously permitted to return to 
my primitive education of blackguard- 
ing about the streets and bobbing for 
eels. 

At these pursuits I might have con- 
tinued long enough, had not a chari- 
table neighbour of ours promised me 
threepence a-week while I went regu- 
larly to the Model School of the Kil- 
dare Place Society. Here I actually 
learned to read, and to perform a series 
of eccentric evolutions with the tip of 
my fore-finger, in a platter of sand, 
which I was led to imagine nothing 
less than signing my own name. I 
also came to understand that the world 
had two halves, and four quarters, and 
indeed, to this very day, I cannot well 
imagine how the world could, by any 
possibility, have more or less. 

All this, and very little more, I was 
bribed to attain by the stimulus of 
threepence per week ; for, although I 
hated learning as a National school- 
master hates the gospel, I had sense 
, enough to know that threepence a- 
week was an income not to be sneezed 
at. Of course I kept the threepence 
a-week a profound secret from my aunt, 
but that did not save me from the mis- 
chievous exercise of the unhappy crea- 
ture’s folly and absurdity. Some good- 
natured friend had told her that pauper 
children were received at the Kildare 
Place Model School, and educated in 
the same classes as her sister's son, a 
scion of the noble Snakes of Galway. 
My aunt’s blood was up in a twining. 
She wondered who had dared to in- 
duce her sister's son to “ demean him- 
selfin a school with ragamuffins,” and 
informed me that if I put my foot over 
the threshold of a school where “ beg- 
gars’ brats” were permitted to enter 
I need never darken her door. There 
was nothing for it but to give up m 
aunt, or give up the threepence *-eeek 
and the Model School. The latter 
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I did not eare so materially about, 
but the loss of my little independenee 
was a thing not to be thought of,—so 
sensibly does self-interest touch us at 
the earliest age,—threepence a-week 
was a halfpenny a-day, for every 
working-day. My aunt, to be sure, 
was—my aunt, and that was all; 80, 
with small deliberation, to the devil I 

itched my aunt, her second-rate lodg- 
ings in a third-rate street, her devo- 
tion, her dirt, her insufferable pride, 
and the Snakes of Galway! 

With tears in my eyes, I lamented 
my hard fate to my benefactor—tears 
which the good easy man attributed 
to the laudable emotion of a love of 
learning, acting upon an ingenuous 
and sensitive mind,—never dreamin 
that the probable loss of the six half- 
pence per week had opened the foun- 
tains of mine eyes on this occasion. 
Instead, however, of withdrawing 
his bounty, he advised me to try some 
aeapiar line of life, towards which 

e munificently presented me with a 
capital, in ready cash, of half-a-crown. 
After some time spent in considera- 
tion of the various avenues to fortune 
which might be opened by the magic 
of two and sixpence, I determined in 
favour of literature ;—I had thoughts 
of stay-tape, needles, pins, buttons, 
and buckram; but all gave way to 
my attachment to literature, not from 
any love for letters, but because letters 
were associated in my mind with the 
celestial music of six weekly “browns” 
harmoniously chiming in the left-hand 
errs. i am left-handed, like Col- 

itto) of my corduroy “smalls.” Ac- 
cordingly I embraced literature, the 
trade of great men, and began profes- 
sional life as a newsman. If you have 
never been in Dublin you are not pro- 
bably aware that the regular trade of 
a news-vender is there unknown,— 
subscribers to the various newspapers 
are furnished with their copies direct 
from the newspaper office, while casual 
readers depend upon peripatetic news- 
mongers who go about shouting the 
names of newspapers at the top of their 
lungs, from one end of the city to the 
other. These people are also accus- 
tomed to lend the various papers to 
those who require them for a short 
time, at the rate of one penny or two- 
pence per paper, as may be agreed 
on, and in this way make a profit of 
from twopence to eighteenpence per 
diem. I was obliged to be up by peep . 
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of day to await the opening of the 
newspaper offices, for our hope of sale 
depended much on being early in the 
market ; the'morning coaches were next 
to be attended to, and canvassed for 
purchasers ; then, if I had luck, I was 
accustomed to indulge in a “ penny 
dog,” a “‘crubeen,” and a “ cropper,” 
which, it may be proper to apprise the 
uninitiated, are terms translatable, re- 
spectively, by—a penny roll, a boiled 
pig's trotter with the skin on, and a 
glass of raw whisky. When sales 
‘ were dull, I contented myself with 
the “‘ cropper” only, and thus you see 
how it is that poverty and drunken- 
ness come to be so constantly asso- 
ciated. 

If I had the good fortune to take 

breakfast, which always depended 
upon the humour of the passengers by 
the early morning coaches—it was now 
nine o'clock, at which hour I was ex- 
pected to deliver the morning papers 
with my respective customers—running 
from house to house to receive and 
re-deliver my papers, standing a little 
while at the hall doors until the lazy 
servants tumbled up, in which interval, 
I improved my political information 
by a cursory glance at the leading 
article, occupied me until dinner time, 
when a bowl of beef broth with cab- 
bage in it, and another “dog,” served 
me for dinner, and then I was off like 
a shot to be first for the evening 
papers. When these were issued, my 
rounds recommenced, broken in upon 
only by attendance on the exit of the 
evening mails, and occasional abberra- 
tions into the punch-houses in search 
of “a cropper ;” until midnight, when 
I received my last Evening Post, or 
Evening Mail, as the case might be, 
from the hands of the sleepy footman 
or worn-out waiting-maid, and slunk 
home, very often wet through and 
through with a long winter day rain, 
to balance my account on my ten 
fingers with the publishers of the 
Dublin newspapers, and strike a ba- 
lance in my own favour, after a hard 
day’s work, of—fivepence halfpenny. 

I spare you a description of my 
three-pair back in Golden Lane, 
where I was accustomed to repose on 
* half a bed” (for a bed, read straw- 
matrass with a counterpane flung over 


it), at ninepence sterling per week, 


because there was really nothing to 
describe. I have seen in print, to be 
sure, very picturesque and elaborate 
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descriptions of the habitations of un- 
shaven highwaymen and juvenile pick. 
pockets, but I have lived in places of 
this kind myself, and never saw any 
thing describable, although I can enu. 
merate very many things that are 
not. The places were poor and not 
very clean, to be sure, but at nine. 
pence a-week I saw no opportunity 
of doing better. 

I hope I will not be construed into 
having any intention to disparage the 
Cockney school of prose by these 
observations. Zhe Newgate Calen- 
dar, and the Lives of Eminent 
Housebreakers and Highwaymen, | 
take to be historical works of a very 
high order, of an undoubted accuracy 
and research in matters. of fact, 
great probability and truth in the 
deduction of inferences, manly vigour 
of sentiment, and elegant terseness 
of expression. Even as to minor li- 
terary graces, I think it impossible 
for any refined and feeling mind to 
peruse the account of “ Dorothy 
Hastie” in the Newgate Calendar, 
who smoked three pipes of tobac- 
co, and imbibed two pots of half-and- 
half, sitting up in her coffin, having 
been an hour before turned off at Ty- 
burn, without confessing that in pa- 
thetic passages, that spirit-stirring 
work is no less great than in simple 
narrative and unexaggerated descrip- 
tion. 

But I am no less bound in candour 
(sitting for a moment in the critical 
chair) to confess, that when I see 
murdering pedagogues, who taught , 
Hebrew and astronomy, and cut their 
neighbour's throats—hunted highway: 
men, whose chief recommendation to 
the public seems to be their great 
capabilities for running away—senti- 
mental house-breakers, talking plato- 
nics, and keeping mistresses, degraded 
from their natural and legitimate im- 
mortality in the Newgate Calendar, 
and got up, for the trade, in all the 
trumpery namby-pambyism of fashion- 
able novels, faded dialogue, stale 
jokes, and melo-dramatic tricks, bor- 
rowed from the penny theatres and 
inserted by way of plot, I am nota 
little inclined to turn to the last few 
pages of the last volume in the hope 
of finding the sentimental author and 
his sentimental felon “ turned off” in 
eternal enjoyment of each other's very 
delectable society. Ofcourse, as I said 
before, I would not by any means 
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be understood as putting the era of 
Addison, Swift, and Steele, Smollet, 
Richardson, or Goldsmith, in compe- 
tition with the exalted Cockney lite- 
rature of our day, which, together 
with the Cockney school of architec- 
ture, inspires the awe-struck specta- 
tor, or reader, as the case may be, 
with mingled sentiments of exalted 
reverence and rapture— 


“ With my sentimentalibus pickpocket- 
orum, 
And pathos and bathos delightful to see— 
With my stucco and paint, 4-la~mode 
Cockney-orum. 
Sing hi-diddle, hosdiddle, pop diddle 
dee.” 


I went on in the literary line of life 
for about three years and three quar- 
ters with fluctuating success. In the 
Parliamentary season, when trade was, 
brisk, I eat always one, and occa- 
sionally two meals a-day, and kept my 
toes within their appropriate leathers. 
About Christmas and in the long va- 
cation, 1 assure you solemnly, I was 
obliged occasionally to take to ballad- 
singing, to raise a penny. I daresay 
you think this cursed low — and_I 
agree with your worship—but business 
was slack, and times dull, and if it 
were not for the dreadful murders in 
Tipperary, which averaged in my time 
about five per week, and went off brisk- 
ly at a halfpenny a-piece, may I never 
taste a drop of any thing stronger than 
my aunt's congo if I could have made 
the two ends meet. 

During all this period I made great 
progress in the study of leading ar- 
ticles and the whole mechanism of 
newspaper manufacture, which it will 
be my duty to detail to you at more 
length in connexion with my distin- 
guished career as sub-editor, foreign 
correspondent, and city intelligencer 
of the “* Flare-up” Metropolitan Sun- 
day paper, of which more in its pro- 
per place. © 

My old patron, to whose munifi- 
cence I was indebted for the half- 
crown with which I established myself 
as a “diffuser of useful knowledge,” 
continued to be very kind to me on 
all occasions, and indeed I must have 
gone for a soldier many times if he 
had not now and then volunteered the 
loan of a sixpence. 

On Christmas day, New-year’s day, 
Easter Sunday, and Whit Monday, 
as sure as those long-expected festi- 


vals came round, my generous Me- 
cenas gave me a dinner—not a dirty 
plateful of trimmings and potato 
skins, as if I had been co-equal with 
the pigs in a sty (the coin in which a 
great many pious alms-givers lend to 
the Lord), but the joint on which his 
own good-hearted family had regaled 
themselves, brought to a little back 
parlour by one of his rosy-cheeked 
daughters—may I never prosper in 
love if I have seen so fine a girl before 
or since—with a black jack of sound 
beer, potatoes,fand bread—as the beg- 
garly Mounseers say, ‘‘ a discretion.” 
When [ had tucked in a week's 
victuals, at the very least, the rosy- 
cheeked darling entered, bearing a 
full, hearty, honest tumbler of punch, 
with her father’s compliments, hoping 
I had made a good dinner; where- 
upon it was my custom to drink 
healths a piece to you, miss, to your 
good father and mother, and all be- 
longing to them, prefaced with what 
I observed the newspapers to call a 
‘* neat and appropriate speech.” 

To see what honours and dignities 
a man may arrive at in this free coun- 
try! here you see me, the little news- 
paper boy—now a big boy—record- 
ing his various efforts in search of 
bread in a production as widely dif- 
fused as civilisation itself—admitted 
to the participation of Maca, bound 
up in the same reverend wrapper (let 
me speak it exulting humbly), with 
the critic, the orator, philosopher, na- 
turalist, statesman, philanthropist, 
POET—with, in two imperishable 
words? CurisToPpHER Nortu himself! 

Let us have none of your Radical 
trash about aristocratic exclusion— 
the fashionable world, it is true, is ex- 
clusively aristocratic, and it ought— 
three thorough-bred generations, at 
the least, are indispensable to the 
constitution of a visitor at Almack’s ; 
and sooner than let “faggot peers” 
or mushroom baronets quiver a meta- 
tarsal bone within those crimson cords 
that limit the gay confusion of the 
dance—strike me hideous—or, it is all 
the same—amputate my whiskers! 

Political, legal, magisterial honours 
—employments, civil and military— 
every man that can, even an oyster- 
eater, aye, or an oyster-seller, if he 
chooses to try, may win. Come on, 
then, my generous rivals in the pur- 
suit of honourable fame—the contest — 
is noble, and does equal honour to the 
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variquished and the victor. Forward, 
charge—pick up the pieces, and the 
devil take the hindmost ! 

You have been thinking, no doubt, 
of Edmund Burke; who rescued, to 
his eternal glory be it trumpeted, 
Barry from obscurity and: Crabbe 
from famine—perhaps it is your good 
fortune to be able to look back, in all 
the luxury of complacent reflection, 
upon the success of some friendless 
youth to whom you have been a friéhd 
—at any rate, you are ready to jump 
out of your skin, with a natural and 
laudable curiosity to become acquaint- 
ed with my Mecenas, and to join 
with me in perpetuating his name. 

Who could he be? Perhaps the dis- 
pensary doctor, a class of men who do 
more unostentatious good than bishops, 


and are worse treated that haridelogy 


weavers—perhaps it might be the Ho. . 


nourable Tom, the—devil, or SirBoo 
Buckskin? None of these! The ree. 
tor of the parish, it may be; or the 
church-warden, or some kind gentle. 
man of the press? No, indeed, he wag 
none of these—neither dispensary doc. 
tor, Honourable Tom, nor Sir Booby 
Buckskin, rector, church-warden, or 
gentleman of the press, but simply and 
only head billiard-maker in Cram 
ton Court, with nine children and g 
wife, on a salary of one guinea per 
week—and his name—his name, gentle 
reader, was not, as I stated, by mis. 
take, Mecenas, but Rafferty | 

‘** Blush, grandeur blush, ye peers with. 

draw your blaze ; 
Ye little nobs, hide your diminished rays. 





REFLECTIONS ON PUNCH—MORALS AND MANNERS, 


Tse gravest man, if his gravity 
arise not from villany, must yield up 
the muscles of his face to the will of 
merry Punch. Ihave been amused 
for an hour with one of these street 
exhibitions of vulgar humour. I 
watched his regular followers and the 
spectators. His regulars are boys, 
and mostly those sent on errands, as 
is plain to observe, by the parcels 
closely pressed, a matter of prepara- 
tory caution, under their arms, and a 
necessary precaution too, for, when 
the full influence of the shows upon 
them, the hand would surely relax its 
hold in wonder, and nothing would be 
safe. This body-guard of boys is 
every moment increased, from every 
neighbouring street and lane; for, 
like soldiers off duty, they have a great 
alacrity and readiness to hear and 
obey the sound of punch’s trumpet. 
The spectators are men of all grades; 
and of women; but few. And why is 
this? Do they think it best to set their 
faces against the practices of Punch, 
or, have they an instinctive dislike of 
this rehearsal of their domestic play ? 
I could not help thinking, as I walked 
away when the show was over, that if 
I were a woman of the lower grade, 
in which alone men are privileged to 
beat their wives, I would raise a fe- 
male mob, and draw the merry ruf- 
fian from the streets. There must 


have been many a one present, whé, 
when the mirth was out of him, and ill. 


humour in him, would see, in the gen-. 


eral applause, an excuse for pee 
his wife. And if they are, thought 

brought up from boyhood to look upon 
this brutality as a good joke, and all 
the abominable doings of the licentious 
rascal Punch as pardonable means 
of exhibiting his vulgar graces, what 
is to be expected of them when men? 
What vices are not covered, coun- 
tenanced, and engrafted into the hearts 
of the young, by this accustomed 
levity! Punch is a scoundrel, a vil- 
lain, and can have no kinship to any 
of human society. There is not one 
of woman born to do his deeds, and 
be humorous. If so, then it may be 
said, what harm can the example of 
the fictitious personage do? Machi, 
because it may possibly bring, or help 
to bring men into a condition to do his 
deeds, and not to laugh, like him. 
Consider what he is—at best, an un- 
feeling wretch ; in his extremes, a thief 
—a murderer.. And yet, whether it be 
to the credit of a more virtuous neigh- 
bourhood, in which the exhibition may 
take place, or to the proprietor of the 
show, may be doubtful, .he is not al- 
ways represented in his worst colours. 
But, at best, he is bad enough. Now; 
the question arises, does he represent 
the standard of our age’s vulgar mo- 
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tals, or are they so far above his, that 
- they can afford to laugh and be un- 
contaminated? I really fear we can 
afford to do no such thing with impu- 
nity. Good-humour and joviality are 
the masks the devil wears every day; 
and in which he is most successful, up 
toa certain point. There is a degree 
of villany, where the power of assum- 
ing those characters is impossible ; 
and that is an awful state. But here 
the resources of the devil do not fail 
him—he makes in fiction what cannot 
be in reality, sets up his wooden idol, 
unites the incompatibilities, mirth and 
utmost villany, and deteriorates hu- 
man nature by an example beyond 
human nature. Such had been my 
reflections when I reached home; I 
threw myself into a chair, hoping that 
things were not quite so bad, and was 
willing to give up all my conclusion, 
when, without troubling my head fur- 
ther about the matter, I took up the 
newspaper of theday. I was first led 
to notice the Police Reports. I was 
struck with the coincidence in certain 
respects between them and the exhibi- 
tin I hadseen. The reporters had 


been each severally acting the pecu- 
liar parts of their proprietorship, and 


dressed up and pulled the strings of 
their puppets as they pleased, and put 
what words they liked into their 
mouths ; or, verily, the manners of 
Punch and his proprietors had infect- 
ed the whole community, and set off 
justices and culprits to enact buffoon- 
eries, before the scarcely sober world. 
I came to this case—and such are to 
be seen in every day’s report: After 
many had been fined and punished for 
drunkenness and general disorderly 
conduct—some first offences, dull dogs 
who had nothing to say for themselves 
—a notorious offender is brought up ; 
he has the gift, and in his peculiar 
way uses it ; by a few quaint answers, 
gets the laugh on his side, and is let 
off, and with a burlesque virtuous ad- 
monition, that reads as if it were 
shortened to save magistracy from the 
downright indecency of a horse-laugh. 
We shall have HB. caricaturing 
Virtue “ holding both her sides,” and 
Justice dropping the scales, no longer 
able to stand upright, from indulging 
in risibility at seeing the broad farce 
of Humour enacted by Vice. Quit the 
reports, turn to the politics—there too 
is the stage set up, the puppets work- 
ed, their trickeries exhibited, and with 
buffoonery for argument, sober truth 
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is hissed off the stage; mumping 
mummery and braggadocio impus 
dence are the favourite characters, 
allowed to do any thing, or do nothing, 
as long as they can amuse the people 
by pocketing their money with a jerk 
and atrick. I have been gravely told; 
that a good, lying, filthy, successful 
newspaper joke against the Tories, is 
as good to an editor as a treasury war- 
rant for.a thousand pounds. “ What 
serfdus is we turn to farce.” Weare 
become the most humorous people, 
excepting in our caricatures—there 
our humour is very small, indeed, and 
our wit may run in a durricle with 
our humour, well matched ponies, 
Punch had a language of his own—it 
is said to be partly obsolete, and that 
some of our most ingenious and clever 
writers have been employed in enrich- 
ing his vocabulary. For this, they 
have sought expressions suited to his 
practices ; they have therefore dived 
into those dens of iniquity where they 
would be most likely to meet with 
them, and, it must be confessed, they 
have brought back an ample store: 
They have entered, too, into the er 
mystery and power of the jovial vil- 
lain, and as they have learnt from him 
the value of covering ill deeds with odd 
gestures and funny names, it is very 
hard to know things by what they are 
called ; and slang words, and, if the 
expression may be allowed, slang ap- 
parel, so pass off meretricious morali- 
ty, that half the world take her for real 
virtue. Some, in other respects ele- 
gant writers, seeing the thing beeome 
a sort. of fashion, have been bolder . 
still, and not only brought back the 
language from those dens of iniquity, 
but have actually brought the cha- 
racters themselves, and made them 
speak and act pretty much as they do, 
perhaps, in real life, occasionally for 
the purpose of making them more in- 
teresting, engrafting upon them the 
manners of what is called a higher so- 
ciety, and, that there may be a fair re- 
ciprocity, occasionally engrafting upon 
more polished characters the manners, 
the slang included, of scoundrels and 
pickpockets. Punch himself, there- 
fore, to keep pace with the fashionable 
world who have taken to his walk, is 
obliged to undergo changes. It is to 
be hoped they will be for the better, 
but, it is to be feared, the examples 
set him lead to the worse. From this 
adoption in our modern novels and 
fashionable writings of every descrip- 
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tion of this lowest London slang, as it 
may be called in their own style “ the 
London particular,” we may be con- 
sidered at present in a transition state 
from one great class of ideas to an- 
other, of which the bounds and limits 
are yet undefined. Real morality is a 
sort of neutral ground, for the present 
tacitly abandoned, until the new sets 
of names shall be properly located by 
our new high commissioners. Until 
then, there is great confusion of thfngs 
and of words. It cannot be expected, 
therefore, that we should be so shocked 
as we used to be at either. Our good- 
nature is sadly suffering from our 
good-humour. We prefer laughing 
with the facetious rogue, and fall into 
his view of cases that ought to excite 
our better sympathies. And thus we 
adopt a sort of scorn of virtue; we 
excuse our lack of charities, by turn- 
ing into ridicule those that should be 
the objects of them. You will see one 
scrutinize with his glass his father’s 
friend, now old and poor, and not see- 
ing under the shabby coat the heart 
of worth and perhaps of extreme suf- 
fering, shall coldly pronounce, as he 
thinks wittily,.the slang, that the old 
gentleman is a little “ seedy.” It 
would be better for him if he could 
construe the lines of the Roman Sa- 
tirist. 

‘* Nil habet infelix paupertas durius 

in se. 

Quam quod ridiculos homines facit.” 
There is an assumption of heartless- 
ness in this “‘ humour’’ that, it is to be 
hoped, for the honour of human na- 
ture, has not a corresponding reality 
within. But kind feelings grow kinder 
by cultivation, and cold feelings be- 
come quite benumbed, and benumb- 
ing all that comes in contact with 
them, by being ever kept in this bril- 
liant ice. Brilliant, indeed !—it is pay- 
ing it a compliment it little deserves. 
Those who, early in life, are ashamed 
to show feelings, are soon ashamed to 
have them, take the lesson they are 
taught, and first talk themselves and 
soon act themselves out of them. I 
have been quite astonished at the tone 
and language in which I have of late 
years heard young persons speak of 
their parents. Reverence is gone. 
The spendthrift son, and the cheated 
old father of the Roman stage, are 
coming up again, emerging stronger 
than ever into real life. Brothers 
and sisters are “ bores.” A gentle- 
man not long since told me that he 
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had to entertain a youth just retu 
from Eton. 


his reply ? He “ believed there was g 
chap at home.” Now, is it possible 
that this affectation, even if for the 
present it be affectation only, should 
not engender cold-blooded - selfish. 
ness? A youth, such as I have deserib. 
ed, has been evidently under a deterj. 


orating system of artificial education - 


I speak of education as not of books 
only—every thing is education that ig 
said or done by or before the young, 
He will read slang, and think himself 
sufficiently learned ; he will talk slang, 
and think himself a wit ; he will gri. 
mace it, and pronounce himself a gen. 
tleman ; he will look it, and fane 
himself independent. He will putit 
on him with his very clothes, will eat 
it, drink and smoke it, sleep upon it, 
and wake upon it, till he is little bet. 
ter than an ape, with worse feelings 
than an ape—and an ape will he be 
to the end of his life, for even his 
walking upright is artificial, and not 
as nature intended he should, 

I said, that were I a woman in the 
lower ranks of life I would make a 
mob, and drive Punch out of the 
streets—were I a woman at all I would 
move my whole sex against the heart. 
less gay, the jovial profligate. Their 
existence in society is a dishonour to 
their own sex, and an insult to the 
other. The age of chivalry was the 
golden age of virtuous sentiment, in 
comparison with the cold calculating 
age that is coming, or well-nigh come 
upon us. Time was when our youth 
at least were generous, and by an in- 
nate virtue, the remains of a better 
instinct, felt respect for woman as 
woman, and acknowledged without 
shame the chain that bound them to 
do her service. They owed allegiance 
to the sex as champions of virtue; 
and the more tender were their senti- 
ments, they were the more maiily. 
The general casts of their minds was, 
as happily the poet of a romantic age 
describes his own :— 


‘* Naught is there under Heaven's wide 
hollowness 

That moves more dear compassion of 
mind, 

Than Beauty brought t’unworthy wretcli- 
edness 

By Envy’s frowns, or Fortune’s freaks 
unkind—. 

I, whether lately through her beslly 
blind, 


He asked him if he had 
any brothers or sisters. What wag ~ 
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Or through allegiance, and fast fealty, 
Which I do owe unto all womankind, 
Feel my heart pierced with so great 
agony, 
When such I see, that all for pity I could 
die !” s 
penser. 
These are beautiful lines—but who 
will now-a-days read and ackowledge 
them ? Nine young men out of every 
‘ten one meets with would not for a 
trifle read them; and own their virtue 
before each other. Our modern poets 
of “the fashion” have not dared to 
treat of love, as love should be treated 
of, and felt, but have given its name, 
to cover the deceit, to a silly fancy, 
and have sought out beauty in an Eas- 
tern harem, as if they were incapable 
' of conceiving the real, the noble, and 
emobling passion, that ever brings 
with it into the mind it enters, ten- 
derness, generosity, courage—lifting, 
raising human character, and illumi- 
nating it with almost angelic bright- 
ness, We see little indeed of this 
now. And what do we see in its 


stead? Take the following dialogue 
which took place a short time since 
inmy presence—A and B, two youths, 


ages about twenty-one. Oxford term 
over. 

A, “ Well, B, glad to see you. 
Stay long in town ?” 

B. * No, I’m off to-morrow. Go- 
ing to hunt in shire. Then go 
for pheasant-shooting to —— Hall— 
Sir P. P.’s—good fellow—gives capi- 
tal feeds." 

A. “TI only stay here a week just 
tosee the fun, and am off for Brighton.” 

B. “ For Brighton are you? why, 

George Sighaway is gone there— 
quiz him out of his love. The fool 
of a fellow is deucedly taken with 
some girl there.” 
_A. © What—is he going to be mar- 
tied first and japanned after, or japan- 
ned first and married next, or take 
the two black jobs at once ?” 

Here both laughed heartily. 

B. “ No, no! not so bad as that— 
Idon’t think he’s going to marry the 
- He isn’t quite such a fool as 

at,” 

A, “ Well, perhaps we shall see 
you taken in one of these odd days.” 

B. “ No objection, if you can but 
tell me of a good spec—not less than 
twenty thousand.” 

A. “I suppose you'll take a 
‘Byron Beauty’ with fifteen ?” 
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B. “I think I should go too cheap, — 
and one mustn’t underrate one’s-self.”’ 

And so away: they walked—and 
‘away I walked ; they in their conceit, 
lin disgust. Are these men? thought 
I—were they of ‘* woman born.” 
Have they sisters? Sisters, oh no— 
that must be impossible. They might 
have’ slandered’ their mothers—but 
the words ‘ taken in” could not have 
come- from one who had sisters to 
love and to protect. . They could not 
have been quietly and unblushingly 
heard by one who had a sister whose 
pure character was dear to him. In- 
dignation at the suspicion implied, 
that a sister could “ take in’”’ any one, 
would have roused in a brother the 
little remnant of the dormant man 
within him. And if the being blessed 
with a sister only, lovely as the title 
is,’ and as the bond is, that name 


eonfers, shall it be asked if either 


of them love even one dearer than 
sister ? It is impossible! The thought 
is a profanation. If half of our mo- 
dern young men were choked in some 
of their ** deuced good feeds,” and 
the world left to be peopled by the 
other half, the ensuing generation 
would not inherit too much goodness. 
Our modern young gentlemen are 
but ill plants, grow like cucumbers, 
more to belly than head, and have 
but little pips for hearts. It was quite 
different in my younger days. Who 
would believe it now? but we were 
certainly in some way gifted then. 
We saw angels—and now one scarcely 
even hears of them. It was an angel- 
seeing age ; I have myself seen many. 
I first began to see them about seven- 
teen years of age, and that was in the 
year—but no, there is no occasion to 
mention the year, the angels might 
not like again to visit me, if I did— 
and I still live in hope. _I cannot 
exactly say how many I saw before I 
was twenty, but they all struck me as 
having very beautiful hair—their eyes 
were heavenly ; but if the first sight 
was enchanting, the first touch of the 
little finger of one, thrilled me all 
over, and then I knew and felt it was 
an angel. What is extraordinary is, 
that I have seen them of all ages, and 
up to a certain point, they seemed to 
advance in age as I did, and after 
that, to grow somewhat younger. I 
have seen them in cities, and towns, 
in villages, in the country, in theatres, 
at concerts, in churches, and chapels; 
N 
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and some few, some very few at balls, 


private and public ; yet at balls I 


have seen many that at the first glance 
had an angel look, particularly those 
in cerulean blue, as they stood up in 
those days in the long country-dance, 
but their mothers mostly sat behind 
them, and seemed to disenchant them 
by resemblance, and you could then 
see right through the seeming angels 
to the mothers in perspective. Those 
were happy days—sorry am I to say 
I have not seen one for some years; 


sorry, atid ashamed too, for were I . 


worthy, they would perhaps some- 
times give a glimpse of their persons. 
Their persons—it was then not the 
least extraordinary thing that we 
angel-seers could read their minds— 
and it was the very first conception 
we ever had of the wonderful power 
of all the virtues united—united in 
one angelic form—not one left out. 
The sight did infinite good to the 
youth of that generation ; that angels 
of the very same kind still walk the 
earth cannot be doubted, but the gift 
of diseerning them is removed. 
Philosophers tell us that vision re- 
Mains aetive after the removal of the 
object—that is; we fancy we see what 
we do not see. It cannot be denied 
that this occasionally took place in 
the gifted. The last angel left a 
something upon the vision which was 
imparted to a tiew object, and the 
seers even fancied those angels that 
Were none. I remember well an in- 
cident of this kind that happened to 
myself—being then under twenty-one 
years of age, I had been conversant 
long enough with one of those won- 
derfal ereatures to excite the suspi- 
eions of my parents, who wished for 
no angels in their family, and had no 
notion of their son’s building castles 
im the air. I was therefore consigned 
to a relative at a great distance, with 
whom I resided some months. I was 
tmder a promise not to correspond 
with my beloved, and they were un- 
der promise that if, at the end of a 
twelvemonth, I was in the same mind, 
they would no longer oppose my 
Wishes. Away I went with a heavy 
heart, and the angelic vision ever pre- 
sent. After I had been with my re- 
Jations a few week, im a delightful 
country of hills and plains, rivers and 
woods, some visifors arrived at the 
house; and I must confess that the 
Vision daily beeame rather faint, and 
seemed to- require some substance 
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upon whieh it might thtow its air 


reality. Such substance was not long . 


wanting. As Adelaide —— wa 
stepping out of the carriage, the vague 
image upon my mind was caught in 
her person ; and ere a week had pags. 
ed, she was the established idol of my 
heart. All the cerulean virtues of 
my former love were still there, em: 
bodied anew—the charm was transfer. 
red. The image that before possessed 
me did not become faint, but was ab. 
solutely absorbed in the other. Never 
was I under stronger enchantment; 
by degrees even the little differences 
between her manners and Julia’s 
(which had at first occasionally 
shocked me) became additional beau. 
ties and merits. Julia was all softness, 
the gentlest of creatures, and as she 
turned her blue eyes upwards, I could 
fancy that she was communing with 
her native skies. Adelaide was rather 
brusque; I thought her, therefore, 
more free, and of a superior order. 
In all respects I took her for an angel 
of the first quality. But:I was de. 
ceived. It was the radiance of my 
first love which would no longer be 
expended on the desert air, and had 
illumined an earthly object. © And 
how did I discover this ? Was shéless 
beautiful? Quite the reverse ; more 
lovely features were seldom to be 
seen, such brilliant eyes, such ringlets, 
whose very tangles were love-nets, 
and whiter or more even teeth I never 
beheld! Yet I did discover my error, 
and as follows. We were much 
thrown together—one day we were 
te ride to view a ruined castle at 
some distance— A delaide liked spirited 
horses—I, therefore, put her upon my 
bay mare. The creature had no viee, 
and was just what she described as 
most to her liking. We proceeded 
leisurely at first ; Adelaide became de- 
sirous to have a canter; I did not 
think her seat remarkably good; but 
had never questioned inability for any 
thing in such a being. The bay mare 
was hot, the canter became a gallop, 
I tried to keep near, fearing an acel- 
dent. This made the matter worst 
I saw her become unsteady in her 
seat ; she caught hold of the maneand 
leaned forward; the mare threw ™p 
her head, and I heard a ery for help. 
I forced my horse on, and was at 

moment of seizing the mare by the 
bridle when—what did I see? What 
horrible mischief, what irreparablé 


damage had I, as I rapidly thought, 
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¢aised? I was Beauty’s murderer. I 
gaw the beautiful ringlets torn from her 
head, and, oh, the horror of the sight ! 
Her teeth and the whole jaw hanging 
out of her mouth. It was terrible. In 
despair I threw myself before the 
mare and stopped her, when Adelaide 
slid down from the saddle. I stood 
aghast, looking at her face, when sud- 
denly, with a jerk and a snap, in went 
jaw and teeth, and all was right again ; 
and, giving me a cuff on the ear, she 
exclaimed in rather a shrill voice, 
« What the divil are you staring at, 

ou fool?” I was suddenly disen- 
chanted. The lost vision of Julia re- 
turned tome. We rode home some- 
what silently. I gained my Julia, 
and Adelaide lost me and two fine 
ringlets, which she probably thought 
would as soon take root in the ground 
as upon her head, and did not deign 
topick up. I had seen ruin enough 
without proceeding to that of the 
castle. 

It is said we are progressing daily 
towards perfection. Our speed may 
be too great to allow us to stop and 
look ; or for any thing besides ** deuced 
good feeds,” ‘ shares,” and ‘ good 
The age takes that turn— 


specs.”? 
and so words change their meaning. 
The “ golden age”’ in one sense is not 


the “‘ golden age” in another. Our 
most romantic writers, that would fain 
follow ‘ the course of true love,” as 
far as they find it navigable, would as 
soon think of endeavouring to discover 
the source of the Niger, as to sail their 
little frail-boats a mile beyond Matri- 
mony Point—as ifit there terminated in 
ahugeswamp. Whereisthetrue loyal 
historian of the sweet passion, who shall 
faithfully delineate all the home ten- 
dernesses, and show the sunlit play of 
the perennial fountain in the ever- 
blooming garden of wedded love, whose 
infants are endearing cupids, such as 
Bartolozzi drew and painted in a fleshy 
red, as patterns for connubial bliss ? 
He never told their parentage. They 
Were so innocent they must have been 
the progeny of the angels; or, more 
probably, of some of Angelica Kauff- 
man’s pairs. Modern historians of the 
passion stop short at the most interest- 
ing point, when examples would be 
Teally servicable; and there we are, 
obliged to embark upon a perilous sea, 
Without star, unless they be evil stars, 
and with no compass at all. Great as 
the state of wedded happiness must, in 
Most cases,‘be, when not only hands 
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‘and arms, heraldic and otherwise, are 
united, but souls too are united, we 
have not a dozen pages in literature, 
after Homer, that give us any notion 
ofit. Meagre, indeed, are the accounts 
of our Portias and Arrias, with their 
Peetuses and Brutuses, of whom our Sir 
John Brutes are no descendants. I 
say, since Homer, for he does all things 
well, and tells us the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth ; and 
we have lovely portraits of Andro- 
mache with her Hector and Astyanax 
—and of the ever-loving and chaste 
Penelope, whose suitors, by the bye, 
may very much resemble our modern 
young men, for they did not care three 
farthings about Penelope for Pene- 
lope’s sake, but had “ deuced good 
feeds,” and intrigued with the maid- 
servants. And Helen—there is a his- 
tory beyond courtship! It was a per- 
petual courtship by her devoted good- 
man Menelaus, who never ceased run- 
ning after her, when Paris had run 
away with her, and against her con- 
sent, by the bye—all the wickedness of 
the thing was Venus's doing. We do 


- not lose our interest for Helen, though 


she had been married, and run away 
with after. She is still the very ani- 
mating soul and beauty of the “ Tale 
of Troy divine.” So wonderful was 
she, that Eschylus, who takes us into 
Menelaus’s palace, shows us the be- 
wildered husband walking his deserted 
halls, feeding his love only by a look at 
her many statues. That, too, must 
have been the age of angel-seeing; or 
Priam and his old counsellors would 
never have paid her the worship they 


* did. And no one speaks ill of her but 


herself—xvwy &9° eizi—which, translat- 
ed, isnothing more than calling herself 
afemaledog—-what every body now|calls 
éverybody from unsweet lips. Still 
there must be in life some evil examples 
—and, accordingly, we find them in 
Homer. Clytemnestra had a strong 
arm—no more need be said. His very 
gods had their differences of opinion, 
but still Jupiter was Jupiter, and Juno, 
Juno—andthey made up their miffs, and 
had undoubtedly a very fine family. 
The Greeks had magnificent and ten- 
der women—and how they loved 
them! Yet was their love nothing to 
the love the women bore them. Look 
at Medea; her history, too, is post-con- 
nubial—she murdered her own chil- 
dren rather than see them under a step- 
mother. And dear Alcestis—and the 
beautiful tale—the loveliest, the most 
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and might live. Thrice happy, thrice 
loved, living dead, and living again. 
I know of no more delicate compli- 
ment than that of our philosopher, Sir 
Kenelm Digby, who well knew sym- 
pathies. Behind a portrait of Lady 
Venetia, his wife, he had written— 
«* Uxorem vivam amare, voluptas, de- 
functam religio.” I do not wonder 
that men of sense have ever (and men 
of sense are alone worthy of their re- 
gard), almost adored the sex. Consider 
for a moment what wonderful endow- 
- ments they must necessarily have— 
what gifts of nature to conduct them- 
selves as they do. They must have, 
as the wise Medea says, a sort of 
witchcraft about them—and yet a 
strange witchcraft, for they cannot 
divine, she asserts, into whose house 
and home they shall walk, nor whether 
they shall meet with bad or good hus- 
bands—and yet they must, and they 
do, adapt themselves to all the ways, 
whims, and vagaries of their husbands, 
and, oftentimes, of all their husbands’ 
relations. They are called upon to act 
in a thousand capacities which they 
never dreamed of ; they have too often 
to unlearn courtship, and to learn hard 
duties. To serve, literally, in every 
grade of life, and in every situation— 
the treasury, the nursery, and even 
the pantry— 
«© The Queen of Hearts put by those tarts,” 
and the kitchen, for she made them. 
They are required to have at ready 
command real smiles for home, and 
artificial good-humour for company ; 
tears are their own, and almost all they 
can call their own—their power and 
their privilege. In higher life they 
must be content with a thousand 
friends at home, instead of one hus- 
band, who is at his club; in low life, 
with asorry cinder and lonely fire, and 
a sickly infant, for the sot of a husband 
is at the pot-house. All these capa- 
bilities and superhuman powers are 
expected of women ; and, happy asthe 
state of wedded life must be in gene- 
ral, or must at times have been, though 
now deteriorating, who can doubt that 
women have had, and have, all these 
duties to perform, and that they do 
perform them with patience, with every 
virtue—in one name, withlove! Take 
the best man the world ever saw, and, 
were it possible, convert him into a wo- 
man, and let him retain his own inward 
character, and he would be nothing — 
worse than nothing. Then how would 
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—. of her sex, dying that her hus- | 


the feminine virtues and graces shi 


as seen by the side of this defective 


creature! The man-woman couldn't 
go through a day with patience, nor 
without discomfiture and disgrace, 
As to nursing his sick children, he 
would whip them, and forget to put 
them to bed. No—the sex must bear 
all our pains, and we inflict upon them 
all the penalties too. They bear all 
—the least we can give them is our 
love. Our love, if I speak to a dege. 
nerate race, let me say your love—our 
love, that is the love of us who have 
been angel-seers, is quite a different 
thing. Women do not always know 
this, but there really is no other love 
worth their having. They do not 
know it. Many a time have I seen 
them turn away from one of us, who 
would have even died for themif neces. 
sary, and have bound ourselves to do 
so in unalterable verse. Yes, I have 
seen them turn from one.of us, under 
the fascinations of a pert, prating, 
empty-headed coxcomb, with no more 
feeling than his buttons—a grinning, 
teeth-showing coxcomb, incapable, 
utterly, of loving any but himself— 
who could twist, and turn, and waltz, 
and look impudent, which the sweet 
innocents could not perceive nor 
understand. And then the cox 
comb would turn away, and say to 
another coxcomb, “ Devilish fine girl 
that ; I've been making an impression, 
I conceive, but don’t intend to go too 
far, and be trapped—not to be trapped, 
hey!” Oh, this insufferable state of 
things! When the one who would 
have been the real true and good lover, 
suitor, husband, and father, for lack of 
grace in these minor accomplishments, 
either dies a bachelor, or, in romantic 
despair of any better angel, marries 
late in life ** Mary, the Maid of the 
Inn.” - Let me give this one friendly 
hint to the dearest sex :—Do let the 
scholar, the gentleman, the man of 
sense, if he be not irreconcilably ug, 
have a fair hearing. You will 
such your best and truest worshipper. 
He will not saunter listlessly up t# 
you, nor run, nor jump, nor skip 
to you, grinning, and roaring his lo 
inanities of thought ; he will not be 
voluble in slang to you, for that is the 
language in which he has not been 
a candidate for honours; he will not 
send you presents of jewellery for 
which he does not pay, because 

is a man of principle; he will 


deceive you in any way, much les} 
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jn flatteries, because Nature moulded 
his lips for truth ; they are, therefore, 
rather of a manly shape, which you 
will quite love when you know their 
character, than of that versatile and 
changeable grimace, which, when you 
do understand, you will no more like 
than you do the unnatural evolutions 
of tumblers—both alike the effects of 
eatly distortions from the original 
stamp of truth. And, when such a one 
does utter sweet things to you—how 
sweet—!theywillnotcomefroma mouth 
tainted with cigar. His soft and pure 
breathings will need no fumigation— 
they will have a natural enchantment. 
You will be spared the incense of to- 
bacco—the odious incense of a lying 
breath—the insult of tobacco. Were 
la woman, I had rather be a widow 
and wear weeds, such as might become 
awidow, than admit a filthy fellow to 
blow his weed into my nostrils. But 
oh! I am raving like an impatient, ill- 
conditioned man, and showing how 
uifitwe are forconversion into women. 
They have patience—can endure that 
anda great deal more. Do 1 forget 
Griselda— patient Griselda! Every 


woman is a “ patient Griselda” who 


hasa smoking husband. It must be 
the poison of that noxious weed that 
has pinched in, and deteriorated to 
such a degree as we see them, the 
bodies of the young men of the pre- 
sent day. Half of them are dwindling 
fast into shadows, nipt, cast off, smok- 
ing away their own epitaphs—* Fumus 
et unbra sumus”—we are but smoke 
and shadow. 

Who shows disrespect to woman- 
kind insults his own mother ; who 
shows disrespect to age, offers his own 
person for scorn to shoot at, at twenty 
paces. For to that age is he progress- 
ing, and some twenty paces will bring 
him to the point. Yet, is such disre- 
spect too common. It is a mark of 
a selfish heart and a mean mind. 
Whence comes it, and to what degra- 
dation is it to lead? We never shall 
go on as we ought to do, until there 
be in our manners and feelings an 
infusion of the spirit of chivalric days. 
Men were then brave and gentle that 
could neither write nor read. And 
now we read and write ourselves out 
of all that is good. There never can 


be a better time to commence a change.’ 


Have we not a young Queen? A 
more ‘* Glorious Gloriana.” So even 
in our homes let the empire of woman- 


kind be restored—fully restored, That 
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elegant and amiable dominion will 
demand our delicate attentions which 
will grace us like reflected beauty, 
even perhaps the best beauty. The 
habit of pleasing is ever rewarded by 
the habit of being pleased. Where 
there is a due deference to the sex, 
and a romantic caution not to offend, 
of how little consequence will be a few 
discrepancies of taste and temper. 
Things that are not quite pleasant in 
themselves, will be gilded over with 
agreeability. I have seen the happy 
effects of pursuing the . deferential 
system. I knew a gentleman much 
given to study and reflection—there 
was a charm to him in silence. But 
he was wedded to one who knew it 
not. He was the most polite listener, 
even when what he heard was not to 
his own praise. He neither could nor 
would see a fault in the wife of his 
bosom, andthough her incessant speech 
was a sad interruption to him for 
years, and perhaps deprived the world 
of valuable inventions, so far from 
complaining of or to her, he rather 
called himself to task for feeling it an 
annoyance. Now; one of the brute- 
school would have plainly said, “« My 
dear madam, your talk is a great bore,” 
and perhaps used still coarser lan- 
guage. Nothe. He bore it smilingly 
for years, rather than endure the 
cruelty of making her aware of it; 
and at last, most happily invented an 
instrument which secured enjoyment 
to both. It was made of wire, and 
passed over the head, reaching on 
either side to each ear, where the 
wire was ingeniously turned inwards, 
and formed at the same time a coil, 
which was thickly padded, and press- 
ed in upon the ears; they were, 
in fact, ear-dampers. The wire was 
so slight as not to be visible under 
the hair, and so likewise by a little 
arrangement were the dampers them- 
selves concealed. He told me he had 
worn them for years, that hecould think 
and reflect with perfect security, with- 
out interruption, merely occasionally 
bowing his head politely as in assent 
to what in reality he did not hear; 
and his dear talkative wife spoke in 
raptures of his sweetness of temper, 
for he never contradicted her. Ihave 
described the instrument that it might 
be useful in cases of domestic discord. 
Oh! M. Gisquet! M. Gisquet! did 
you really kick and cuff your chére 
amie? Did you really propose to a 
virtuous woman, with whom you could 
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not boast of any familiarity, to defame 
her own character, in order to enable 
you, with a double falsehood, to make 
your mistress jealous? And did you 
do this affecting sentimentality, for 
the indulgence of which you had in- 
sulted, and ruined the peace and wel- 
fare of your “amiable” wife and fa- 
mily? In England, if it were possible 
that such a letter as M. Gisquet’s to 
Mad. Focaud could be written, the 
writer would be in a lunatic asylum. 
But in France—France, once the po- 
lite, now under the new regime of 
« Young France”—persons in their 
sober senses enact monstrosities against 
morals and manners; and, what is 
worse, their sanity is not doubted. 
Brutality, that in the first French Re- 
volution sent out boat-loads of accom- 
plished and beautiful women, guilty 
only of aristocratic manners, to be 
sunk, has grown to a very refined 
monster ; and has learnt to cover with 
a gauzy sentimentality the innate de- 
pravities of a base and cowardly heart. 
Happy is the nation that cherishes 
female influence! Chivalric, heroic, 
romantic, are epithets of one great 


virtue arising from devotion to woman, 
and faith in her purity and exceeding 


loveliness. The possessor of this vir- 
tue will be happy in the thoughts it 
engenders—he will deeply love one 
woman, and will deem all, as partak- 
ing of her nature, to be endowed with 
a portion of her goodness ; and for her 
sake will think himself bound to pro- 
tect all. It pains, it angers me, to 
hear people speak as they do con- 
temptuously of old maids and old 
women. It surely ought to be enough 
that men virtually reject all, to whom 
they might make offers of themselves, 
and do not, need not add unnecessary 
insult. For my own part, I see in 
every elderly maiden an object of ad- 
miration or of sympathy—one who 
has been bereaved by death or evil 
circumstances of all she loved ; or one 
who in saintly blessedness has devoted 
her life to a gentle and extensive be- 
nevolence. If there were not some 
few such, richly endowed, to perform 
this assigned task, how cheerless would 
be many a secluded and miserable 
home and corner of human life, where 
man will not, perhapscannot enter ; 
and the married could only do so in- 
effectually. As to an aged, or, as she 
isin mockery called, “ an old woman,” 
I would view her with the eye of an 
antiquary, who pays the more devoted 
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attention to the ruin, and loves it 4 
it is, while he feels within him the 
charm of imagining its former per, 
fection. Oh, if women were but mor 
searce, we should fight for them ag 
the greatest, the best riches—but we 
are thankless, and abuse the prodigal. 
ity of nature. There are in England, 
Wales, and Scotland, four hundred 
and ninety thousand two hundred and 
seventy more women than men! § 
that because every man may have at 
least one, many will perversely Haye 
none—and how many ill-use those they 
have! We shall never, as I befor 
said, go on well till feminine dominion 
be restored. There is love and gen, 
tleness even in its most severe enact. 
ments. The submission it exacts en 
nobles. I will venture to offer two 
examples, the one from high, the other 
from low life. They will show the 
tenderness and reasonableness of the 
sex, how fit they are to direct, and 
how much the happiness of mankind 
is maintained by concessions to them, 
That of low life will be given ing 
dialogue which actually took plage, 
and, that it may not lose an iota of 
truth, it shall be given in the proper 
dialect, and verbatim. The scene is 
in that part of Devonshire which bor. 
ders on the county of Somerset. A 
gentleman who had not seen his nure 
for some years, happening to be in 
the village where she lived, called on 
her, when this conversation ensued :— 

Nurse. “ Lor a massy, sir! isit 
you? Well, sure, I be cruel glad to 
zee ye! How is mistres—and the 
young ladies—and maister ?” 

Master. All well, nurse, and de. 
sire to be kindly remembered to you. 
You are quite stout, I am glad to see 
—and how is your husband ?” 

Nurse. * My husband! Ou, may- 
hap, sir, you ha’nt a heared the 
news ?” 

Master. “The news! No. I hope 
he is not dead ?” 

Nurse. Oh no, sir, but he’s dark.” 

Master, * Dark? what, blind!— 
How did that happen?” 

Nurse. ‘ Why, there now, sir, I'll 
tell ye all about it. One morning— 
tis so long ago as last apple-picking 
—I was a gitting up, and I waked 
Jahn, and told un ’twas time vor he 
to be upping too. But he was always 
lazy of a morning: zo a mut 
some’at and snoozed round agit. 
Zo, arter a bit, I spoked to un agin. 
‘ Jahn,’ says I, ¢ what be snoozing. 
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el there vor ?—git a ‘ Zo,’ says he, 
git 


‘what's the use o 
tis light?’ ¢ Oh,’ zays I, ¢ tisn’t 
light, is it? Thee’st know what's 
behind the door. I'll zoon tell thee 
whether ’tis light or no, you lazy vel- 
ler.’ £ Then,’ zays he, turning his 
head, ‘ why, ‘tis zo dark as pitch.’ 
Now that did pervoke me —I'll tell 
your honour the truth—and I begin- 
ned to wallop un a bit. But—Lor a 
massy—God forgive me! in a minute 
the blid gushed to my heart—and 
gid me zitch a turn, that I was vit to 
drap! Vor, instead of putting up his 
ams to keep off the stick, as a used 
todo, there was he, drowing ’em all 
all abrodd !—and a said ‘ Don’t ye— 
don’t ye—I can’t zee! If ’tis light I 
bedark!’ ¢ Oh,’ zays I, ‘ my dear, 
you ben’t, to be zure,’ ‘ Ees,’ says 
he, ‘I be, gure enough.’ Well, I 
was a-gushed—zo I put down the 
stick, and looked to his eyes, but I 
couldn’t zee nortin’em. ‘ Zo,’ zays 
I, ‘why, there’s nort in your eyes, 
Jahn, you'll be better by’m bye.’ Zo 
Igot un up, and dressed un, and tookt 
wu to the winder. ‘ There,’ zaid I, 
But no, 
‘ Then,’ zays I, 


ting up bevore 


Jahn, can’t ye zce now?’ 


a zaid, a eouldn’t. 
‘I know what ’tis. ’Tis your zight’s 
aturned inward.’ Zo I took’t a pair 
of zizzers, not sharp-tapped ones, 
your honour, and poked to his eyes 
to turn the zight outward agin—but 
Icouldn’t. Well, then I brought 
un down-stairs into this here room, 
your honour. ‘ Zo,’ zays I, Jahn, ‘can’t 
yezeein this room, neither?’ anda’ zaid 
no,a couldn’t. Well, then I thought 
of the picturs—he was always cruel 
yond of picturs—thinks a, pr’aps a 
may zee they ; zo I tookt ’um up to 
thin. ‘ There,’ zays I, ‘ Jahn, don’t ye 
zee the pictur ?—'tis Taffy riding upon 
his goat.’ But a zaid no, a couldn't. 
Zo then a’ tookt un up to t’other pic- 
tur. ‘ There’—sir, he was always very 
vond of thin—and I pushed his nose 
close to un ; ‘ there,’ says I, ‘ to be sure 
you zee this pictur, can’t ye?’ But 
azaidno. ‘ Why,’ zaid I, ¢’tis Joseph 
and his brethren; there they be— 
there be twelve of ’em—can’t ye zee 
ne'er a one of ’em?’ Buta zaid no, 
acouldn’t zee none of ’em. ‘£ Then,’ 
says I, *’tis a bad job—your zight’s 
aturned inward.’ Zo we pomsterred 
with un a bit, and then tried some 
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doctor’s trade, but it didn’t do un no 
good; and, at last, we was told there 
was a vine man at Exeter vor ziteh 
things—zo we zent un up to he, 
Well—there—the Exeter doctor zeed 
un, and tookt his box of tools, and 
zarched about his eyes a bit ; and then 
a zent un home with this word, that 
he couldn’t do un no good, and no- 
body else couldn’t do un no good, vor 
a’d got a gustavus.* Zo he’s dark 
ever since, your honour, but he’s yery 
well to health,” 

I take the next example from the, 
Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica, 
and by it will be seen how sadly the. 
power of womén has been reduced, 

Sir John Spencer was Lord Mayor 
of London in 1594, commonly called, 
from his great wealth, rich Spencer, 
He had by his lady (Alice Bromfield) 
one sole daughter and heiress, Eliza- 
beth, of whom there is a tradition, 
that she was carried off from Canon- 
bury house in a baker’s basket, by the 
contrivance of William, the second 
Lord Compton, Lord President of 
Wales, to whom, in the year 1594, 
she was married. The following let. 
ter from her to her lord, without date, 
but written probably in or about the 
year 1617, shows the extravagant ex- 
pectations of women of the seventeenth 
century ;—. 

‘© My sweet Lire,—Now I have 
declared to you my mind for the set- 
tling of your state, I supposed that it 
were best for me to bethink or consi- 
der with myself what allowance were 
meetest for me, In considering what 
care I have had of your estate, and 
how respectfully I dealt with those, 
which, both by the laws of God, of 
nature, and of civil polity, wit, reli- 
gion, government, and honesty, yeu, 
my dear, are bound to, I pray and be- 
seech you to grant me L,1600 per an- 
num, quarterly to be paid, Also I 
would (besides that allowance for my 
apparel) have L.600 added yearly 
(quarterly to be paid), for the per- 
formance of charitable works; and 
those things I would not, neither will 
be accountable for. 

* Also I will have three horses, for 
my own saddle, that none shall dare 
to lend or borrow; none lend but I, 
none borrow but you. 

‘Also I would have two gentle- 
women, lest one should be sick, or 
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have some other lett ; also believe that 
it is an undecent thing for a gentle- 
woman to stand mumping alone, when 

God hath blessed this lord and lady 
with a good estate. 

« Also, when I ride -a-hunting or 
hawking; or travel from one house to 
another, I will have them attending ; 
so, for either of these said women, I 
must and will have a horse for either 
of them. 

«* Also I will have six or eight gen- 
tlemen ; and I will have my two 
coaches—one lined with velvet for 
myself, with four very fair horses, and 
a coach for my women, lined with 
sheet cloth—one laced with gold, the 
other with scarlet, and laced with 
watered lace and silver, with four 
good horses. 

. © Also I will have two coachmen— 
one for my own coach, the other for 
my women. 

- Also, at any time when I travel, 
I will be allowed not only carroches 
and spare horses for me and my wo- 
men, but I will have such carriages as 
shall be fitting for all, orderly; not 
pestering my things with my women's 
—nor theirs with chambermaids’— 
nor theirs with washerwomen’s. 

** Also for laundresses, when I tra- 
vel, I will have them sent away before 
with the carriages, to see all safe ; and 
the chamber-maids, I will have go 
before with the greens, that the cham- 
bers may be ready, sweet and clean. 
Also, for that it is indecent to crowd 
up myself with my gentleman-usher 
in my coach, I will have him to have 
a convenient horse, to attend me either 
in city or in country. And I must 
have twofootmen, and my desire is, that 
you defray all the charges for me. 
And for myself, besides my yearly 
’ allowance, I would have twenty gowns 
of apparel ; six of them excellent good 
ones, eight of them for the country, 
and six other of them very excellent 
good ones. Also, I would have to put 
in my purse L.2000 and L.200, and 
so for you to pay my debts. Also, I 
would have L.6000 to buy me jewels, 
and L.4000 to buy me a pearl chain. 
Now; seeing I am so reasonable unto 
you, I pray you to find my children 
apparel and their schooling ; and also 
my servants (men and women) their 
wages. Also, I will have my houses 
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furnished, and all my lodging cham.’ 
bers to be suited with all such furnj.’ 
ture as is fit, as beds, stools, chairs, 
suitable cushions, carpets, silver warm. 
ing-pans, cupboards: of plate, fair 
hangings, and such like; so for my 
drawing-chambers in all houses, I will 
have them delicately furnished, both 
with hangings, couch canopy, glass, 
carpet, chair cushions, and all things 
thereunto belonging. Also, my de. 
sire is, that you would pay all my 
debts, build Ashby house, and pur. 
chase lands, and lend no money (as 
you love God) to the Lord Chamber. 
lain, (Thomas Earl of Suffolk) who 
would have all, perhaps your life from 
you. Remember his son, my Lon 
Walden, what entertainment he gave 
me when you was at Tilt Yard—if 
you were dead, he said, he would be 
a husband, a father, a brother, and he 
said he would marry me. I protest] 
grieve to see the poor man have so 
little wit and honesty, to use his friend 
so vilely. Also, he fed me with wu. 
truths concerning the Charter-house, 
but that is the least; he wished me 
much harm; you know him. God 
keep you and me from such as he is! 
So now that I have declared to you 
what I would have, and what that is 
I would not have, I pray that, when 
you be an earl, to allow me L.100 
more than I now desire, and double 
attendance. Sa 
“ Your loving wife, 
Ex1za Compron.” 


I will not add more than to remark 
with what tender delicacy she would 
provoke her husband to just so much 
Jealousy as should make him proud 
and happy in her virtues ; and that she 
shows the virtue of a prudent woman, 
in requiring quarterly payments, well 
aware that “short accounts 
long friendships.’ This circumstance, 
too, reminds me of the strict prudence 
of an elderly maiden lady, who, with 
a pride above being dependent upon 
wealthier relatives, retired daily to 
her chamber to pray for a ‘ comfort 
able competency,” which she always 
explained in these words, and witha 
more elevated voice. ‘ And lest, 0 
Lord, thou shouldst not understand 
what I mean, I mean Four Hun 
a-year paid quarterly.” 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 


Part VI.—Cuarp. I. 


PutLosoruHy has long ceased to be con- 
sidered a valid and practical discipline 
of life. And why? Simply because 
she commences by assuming that man, 
like other natural things, is a passive 
creature, ready-made to her hand ; and 
thus she catches from her object the 
same inertness which she attributes to 
him. But-why does philosophy found 
on the assumption that man is a being 
who comes before her ready-shaped— 
hewn out of the quarries of nature— 
fashioned into form, and with all his 
lineaments made distinct, by other 
hands than his own? She does so in 
imitation of the physical sciences : and 
thus the inert and lifeless character of 
modern philosophy, is ultimately at- 
tributable to her having degenerated 
into the status of a physical science. 

But is there no method by which 
vigour may yet be propelled into the 
moribund limbs of philosophy: and 
by which, from being a dead system 
of theory, she may be renovated into 
a living discipline of practice? There 
is—if.we will but reflect and under- 
stand that the course of procedure 
proper to the physical sciences, name- 
ly, the assumption that their objects 
and the facts appertaining to these ob- 
jects, lie before them ready-made—is 
utterly inadmissible in true Philoso- 
phy—is totally at variance with the 
scope and spirit of a science which 
professes to deal fairly with the phe- 
nomena of Man. Let us endeavour to 
point out and illustrate the deep-seated 
contra-distinction between philosophi- 
cal and physical science ; for the pur- 
pose, more particularly, of getting 
light thrown upon the moral charac- 
ter of our species. 

When an enquirer is engaged in the 
scientific study of any natural object, 
‘let us say, for instance, of water and 
its phenomena, his contemplation of 
this object does not add any new 
phenomenon to the facts and qualities 
already belonging to it, These phe- 
Nomena remain the same, without 


addition or diminution, whether he - 


studies them or not. Water flows 
downwards, rushes into a vacuum 
under the atmospheric pressure, and 
evolves all its other phenomena, whe- 


ther man be attending to them or not. 
His looking on makes no difference as 
far as the nature of the water is con- 
cerned. In short, the number and 
character of its facts continue alto- 
gether uninfluenced by his study of 
them. His science merely enables 
him to classify them, and to bring 
—_ more clearly and steadily before 
im. 

‘ But when man is occupied in the 
study of the phenomena of his own 
natural being, or, in other words, is 
philosophising, the case is very mate- 
rially altered. Here his contempla- 
tion of these phenomena does adda 
new phenomenon to the list already 
under his inspection: it adds, name- 
ly, the new and anomalous phenome- 
non that he is contemplating these 
phenomena. To the old phenomena 
presented to him in his: given or 
ready-made being—for instance, his 
sensations, passions, rational and other 
states—which he is regarding, there is 
added the supervision of these states ; 
and this is itself a new phenomenon 
belonging to him. The very fact that 
man contemplates or makes a study 
of the facts of his being, is itself a fact 
which must be taken into account ; for 
it is one of his phenomena just as much 
as any other fact connected with him 
is. In carrying forth the physical 
sciences, man very properly takes no 
note of his contemplation of their 
objects ; because this contemplation 
does not add, as we have said, any 
new fact to the complement of pheno- 
mena connected with these objects. 
Therefore, in sinking this fact, he does 
not suppress any fact to which they 
can lay claim. But in philosophising, 
that is, in constructing a science of 
himself, man cannot suppress this fact 
without obliterating one of his own 
phenomena; because man’s contem- 
plation of his own phenomena is it- 
self a new and separate phenomenon 
added to the given phenomena which 
he is contemplating. 

Here, then, we have a most radical 
distinction laid down between physics. 
and philosophy. . In ourselves, as well 
‘as in nature, a certain given series of 

phenomena is presented to our obser- 
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vation, but in studying the objects 
of nature, we add no new phenome- 
non to the phenomena already there; 
whereas, on the contrary, in studying 
ourselves we do add a new phenome- 
non to the other phenomena of our 
being,—we add, to wit, the fact that 
we are thus studying ourselves. Be 
this new phenomenon important or 
unimportant, it is, at any rate, evident 
that in it is violated the analogy be- 
tween physics and philosophy—be. 
tween the study of man and the study 
of nature. For what can be a greater 
or more vital distinction between two 
sciences or disciplines than this; that 
while the one contributes nothing to 
the making of its own facts, but finds 
them all (to use a very familar collo- 
quism) cut aud dried beneath its 
hand—the other creates, in part at 
least, its own facts—supplies to a cer- 
tain extent, and by its own free efforts, 
as we shall see, the very materials out 
of which it is constructed. 

But the parallel between physics 
and philosophy, although radically 
violated by this new fact, is not to- 
tally subverted ; and our popular phi- 
losophy has preferred to follow out 
the track where the parallel partially 
holds good, It is obvious that two 
courses of procedure are open to her 
choice. Either following the analogy 
_ of the natural sciences, which of them- 

selves add no new fact to their ob- 
jects, she may attend exclusively to 
the phenomena which she finds in 
man, but which she has no hand in 
contributing—or else, breaking loose 
from that analogy, she may direct 
her attention to the novel and unparal- 
leled phenomenon which she, of her- 
self, has added to her object, and which 
we have already described. Of these 
two courses philosophy has chosen to 
adopt the former: and what has been 
the result? Surely all the ready-made 
phenomena of man have been, by this 
time, sufficiently explored. Philoso- 
phers, undisturbed, have pondered 
over his passions,—unmoved they 
have watched and weighed his emo- 
-tions. His affections, his rational 
states, his sensations, and all the 
other ingredients and modifications 
of his natural frame-work have been 
rigidly scrutinised and classified by 
them; and, after all, what have they 
made of it—what sort of a picture 
have their researches presented to our 
-observation?. Not the picture of a 


man ; but the representation of an au. 


tomaton, that is what it cannot h 
being,—a phantom dreaming what it 
cannot but dream—an engine perform. 
ing what it must perform—an incar. 
nate reverie—a weathercock, shifting 
helplessly in the winds of sensibility 
—a wretched association-maching, 
through which ideas pass linked to, 
gether by laws over which the ma 
chine itself has no control—any thing, 
in short, except that free and self-suge 
tained centre of underived, and there. 
fore responsible activity, which we eal] 
Man. 

If such, therefore, be the false re. 
presentation of man which philosophy 
invariably and inevitably pictures 
forth, whenever she makes common 
cause with the natural sciences, 
we have plainly no other course left 
than to turn philosophy aside from 
following their analogy, and to guide 
her footsteps upon a new line and dif; 
ferent method of enquiry. Let us 
then, turn away the attention of phi. 
losophy from the facts which she does 
not contribute to her object (viz. the 
ready-made phenomena of man) ; and 
let us direct it upon the new fact which 
she does contribute thereto—and let us 
see whether greater truth and a more 
practical satisfaction will not now at, 
tend her investigations. 

The great and only fact which phi- 
losophy, of herself, adds to the other 
phenomena of man, and which no 
thing but philosophy can add, is, as 
we have said, the fact that man does 
philosophize. The fact that man phi- 
losophizes, is (so often as it takes 
place) as much a human phenomenon 
as the phenomenon, for instance, of 
passion is, and therefore cannot legi- 
timately be overlooked by an impat- 
tial and true philosophy. At the 
same time, it is plain that philosophy 
creates and brings along with her this 
this fact of man; in. other words, does 
not find it in him ready-made to her 
hand :—because, if man did not philo- 
sophize, the fact that he philosophizes 
would, it is evident, have no manner 
of existence whatsoever. What, then, 
does this fact which philosophy her- 
self contributes to philosophy and to 
man, contain, embody, and set forth, 
and what are the consequences result- 
ing from it ? 

The act of philosophising is the act 
of systematically contemplating our 
own natural or given phenomena. 
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But the act of contemplating our own 
phenomena wnsystematically, is no 
other than our old friend, the act of 
consciousness: therefore the only dis- 
tinction between philosophy and con- 
sciousness is, that the former is with 
system, and the latter without it. 
Thus, in attending to the fact which 
philosophy brings along with her, we 
find that consciousness and philoso- 
phy become identified,—that philoso- 
phy is a systematic or studied con- 
sclousness, and that consciousness is 
an unsystematic or unstudied philo- 
sophy. But what do we here mean 
by the words systematic and unsystem- 
atic? These words signify only a 
greater and a less degree of clearness, 
expansion, strength, and exaltation. 
Philosophy possesses these in the 
higher degree, our ordinary conscious- 
ness in the lower degree. Thus phi- 
losophy is but a clear, an expanded, a 
strong, and an exalted consciousness ; 
while, on the other hand, conscious- 
ness is an obscurer, a narrower, a 
weaker, and a less exalted philosophy. 
Consciousness is philosophy nascent ; 
philosophy is consciousness in full 
bloom and blow. The difference be- 
tween them is only one of degree, and 
not one of kind ; and thus all conscious 
men are to a certain extent philoso- 
phers, although they may not know it. 

But what comes of this? Whither 
do these observations tend? With what 
purport do we point out, thus par- 
ticularly, the identity in kind be- 
tween philosophy and the act of con- 
sciousness? Reader! if thou hast 
eyes to see, thou canst not fail to per- 
ceive (and we pray thee mark it well) 
that it is precisely in this identity of 
philosophy and consciousness that the 
merely theoretical character of phi- 
losophy disappears, while, at this very 
point, her ever-living character, as a 
practical disciplinarian of life, bursts 
forth into the strongest light. For 
consciousness is no dream—no theory ; 
it is no lesson taught in the schools, 
and confined within their walls ; it is 
not a system remote from the practi- 
cal pursuits and interests of humanity ; 
but it has its proper place of abode 
upon the working theatre of living 
men, It is a real, and often a bitter 
struggle on the part of each of us 
against the fatalistic forces of our na- 
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ture, which are at all times seeking to 
enslave us. The causality of nature, 
both without us, and especially within 
us, strikes deep roots, and works with 
a deep intent. The whole scheme and 
intention of nature, as evolved in the 
causal nexus of creation, tend to pre- 
vent one and all of us from becoming 
conscious, or, in other words, from 
realising our own personality... First 
come our sensations, and these mono- 
polise the infant man ; that is to say, 
they so fill him that there is no room 
left for his personality to stand beside 
them; and if it does attempt to rise, 
they tend to overbear it, and certainly 
for a time they succeed. Next come’ 
the passions, a train of even more 
overwhelmlng sway, and of still more 
flattering aspect ; and now there is 
even less chance than before of our ever. 
becoming personal beings. The causal, 
or enslaving powers of nature, are mul- , 
tiplying upon us. These passions, like 
our sensations, monopolise the man, 
and cannot endure that any thing 
should infringe their dominion. So 
far from helping to realise our pers 
sonality, they do every thing in their 
power to keep it aloof or in abeyance, 
and to lull man into oblivion—of him- * 
self. So far from coming into life, 
our personality tends to disappear; 
and, like water torn and beaten into 


invisible mist by the force of a whirl- 
wind, it often entirely vanishes beneath 
the tread of the passions. Then comes 
reason ; and perhaps you imagine that 
reason elevates us to the rank of per- 


sonal beings. But looking at reason 
in itself,—that is, considering it as a 
straight, and not as a reflex act,# 
what has reason done, or what can 
reason do for man (we speak of kind, 
and not of degree, for man may have 
a higher degree of it than animals), 
which she has not also done for beavers 
and for bees, creatures which, though 
rational, are yet not personal beings? 
Without some other power to act as 
supervisor of reason, this faculty would 
have worked in man just as it works 
in animals,—that is to say, it would 
have operated within him merely as a 
power of adapting means to ends, 
without lending him any assistance 
towards the realisation of his own per- 
sonality. Indeed, being, like our other 
natural modifications, a state of mo- 
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nopoly of the man, it would, like them, 
have tended to keep down the estab- 
lishment of his personal being. 

Such are the chief powers that enter 
into league to enslave us, and to bind 
us down under the causal nexus, the 
moment we are born. By imposing 
their agency upon us, they prevent us 
from exercising our own. By filling 
us with them, they prevent us from be- 
coming ourselves. They do all they 
ean to withhold each of us from be- 
coming “I.”. They throw every ob- 
stacle they can in the way of our 
becoming conscious beings ; * they 
strive, by every possible contrivance, 
to keep down our personality. | They 
would fain have each of us to take all 
our activity from them, instead of be- 
coming, each man for himself, a new 
centre of free and independent action. 

But, strong as these powers are, and 
actively as they exert themselves to 
fulfil their tendencies with respect to 
man, they do not succeed for ever in 
rendering human personality a non- 
existent thing. . After a time man 
proves too strong for them; he rises 
up against them, and shakes their 
shackles from his hands and feet. He 

“ puts forth (obscurely and unsytemati-' 
cally, no doubt), but still he puts 
forth a particular kind of act, which 
thwarts and sets at nought the whole 
causal domination of nature. Out of 
the working of this act is evolved man 
in his character of a free, personal, and 
moral being. This act is itself man ; 
it is man acting, and man in act pre- 
cedes, as we have seen, man in being, — 
that is, in true and proper being. Na- 
ture and her powers have now no con- 
straining hold over him; he stands 
out of her jurisdiction. In this act he 
has taken himself out of her hands 
into his own; he has made himself 
his own master. In this act he has 
displaced his sensations, and his sen- 
sations no longer monopolise him ; 
they have no longer the complete 
mastery over him. In this act he has 
thrust his passions from their place, 
and his passions have lost their su- 
preme ascendency. And now what 
is this particular kind of act? What 
is it but the act of consciousness—the 
act of becoming “I”—the act of 
placing ourselves in the room which 
sensation and passion have been made 
to vacate? This act may be obscure 
in the extreme, but still it is an act of 
the most practical kind, both in itself 
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and in its results ; and this is what we 


arevhére particularly desirous of having’ 
noted. r what‘act can be more 
vitally practical than the act by which 
we realise our existence as ‘frée per. 
sonal ‘beings? and what act can ‘be’ 
attended by a more practical ‘result’ 
than ‘the act by’ which we look our 
passions in the face, and, in the very 
act of ‘looking at them, look them 
down? '° j 
Now; if consciousness be an act of 
such mighty and practical efficiency 
in real life, what must not the practi. 
eal might and authority of philosophy 
be? Philosophy is consciousness sy. 
blimed.’ If, therefore, the lower and 
obscurer form of this act can work such 
real wonders and: such great results, 
what may we not expect from it in its 
highest and clearest potence? If our 
unsystematic and undisciplined con. 
sciousness be thus practical in its re. 
sults (and practical to a most momen- 
tous extent it is), how much more 
vitally and effectively practical must 
not our systematic and tutored con- 
sciouness, namely philosophy, be?— 
Consciousness when enlightened and 
expanded is identical with philosophy, 
And what is consciousness enlightened 
and expanded? It is, as we have 
already seen, an act of practical anta- 
gonism put forth against the modifica- 
tions of the whole natural man: and 
what then is philosophy but an act of 
practical antagonism put forth against 
the modifications of the whole natural 
man? But further, what is this act of 
antagonism, when it, too, is enlight- 
ened and explained? What is it but 
an act of freedom—an act of resistance, 
by which we free ouselves from the 
causal bondage of nature—from all the 
natural laws and conditions under 
which we were born: and what then 
is philosophy but an act of the highest, 
the most essential, and the most prac- 
tical freedom? But further, what is 
this act of freedom when it also is 
cleared up and explained? It turns 
out to be Human Will—for the refusal 
to submit to the modifications of the 
whole natural man must be grounded 
on a law opposed to the law under 
which these modifications develope 
themselves—namely, the causal ilaw— 
and this opposing law is the law called 
human will: and what then is philo- 
sophy but pure and indomitable will? 
or, in other words, the most practical 
of all conceivable acts, inasmuch as 
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willis the absolute source and foun- 
tainhead of all real activity. And, 
finally, let us ask again—what is this 
act of antagonism against the natural 
states of humanity,—what is this act 
jn which we sacrifice our sensations, 
passions, and desires, that is our false 
selves, upon the shrine of our érue selves 
—what is this act in which Freedom 
and Will are embodied to defeat all 
the enslaving powers of darkness that 
are incessantly beleaguering us—what 
isit but morality of the highest, noblest, 
and most active kind? and, therefore, 
what is human philosophy, ultimately, 
but another name for human virtue of 
the most practical and exalted cha- 
racter ? 

Such are the steps by which we vin- 
dicate the title of philosophy to the 
rank of a real and practical discipline 
ofhumanity. To sum up:—we com- 
menced by noticing, what cannot fail 
to present itself to the observation of 
every one, the inert and unreal cha- 
rater of our modern philosophy— 
metaphysical philosophy as it is called 
—and we suspected, indeed we felt as- 
sured, that this character arose from 
our adopting, in philosophy, the method 
of the physical sciences. We, there- 
fore, tore philosophy away from the 
analogy of physics, and in direct viola- 
tion of their procedure we made her 
contemplate a fact which she herself 
created, and contributed to her object, 
afact which she did not find there— 
the fact namely, that an act of philo- 
sophising was taking place. But the 
consideration of this fact or actbrought 
us to perceive the identity between 
consciousness and philosophy, and then 
the perception of this identity led us at 
once to note the truly practical cha- 
racter of philosophy. For conscious- 
ness isan act of the most vitally real 
and practical character (we have yet 
to see more fully how it makes us 
moral beings). It is *a-’ éZoxn» the 
great practical act of humanity—the 
act by which man becomes man in the 
first instance, and by the incessant 
performance of which he preserves his 
moral status, and prevents himself from 
falling back into the causal bondage 
of nature, which is at all times too 
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ready to reclaim him ; and, therefore, 
philosophy, which is but a higher 
phase of consciousness, is seen-to be 
an act of a still higher practical cha- 
racter. Now, the whole of this vin- 
dication of the practical character of 
philosophy is evidently based upon her 
abandonment of the physical method, 
upon her turning away from the given 
facts of man to the contemplation of a 
fact which is not given in his natural 
being, but which philosophy herself 
contributes to her own construction 
and to man, namely, the act itself of 
philosophising, or, in simple language, 
the act of consciousness. ‘This fact 
cannot possibly be given: for we have 
seen that all the given facts of man’s 
being necessarily tend to suppress it ; 
and therefore (as we have also seen) 
it is, and must bea free and unde- 
rived, and not in any conceivable 
sense, a ready-made fact of humanity. 

Thus, then, we see that philosophy, 
when she gets her due—when she deals 
fairly by man, and when man deals 
fairly by her—in short, when she is 
rightly represented and understood, 
loses her merely theoretical complexion 
and becomes identified with all the best 
practical interests of our living selves. 
She no longer stands aloof from hu- 
manity, but, descending into this 
world’s arena, she takes an. active part 
in the ongoings of busy life. Her dead 
symbols burst forth into living realities 
—the dry rustling twigs of science be- 
come clothed with all the verdure of 
the spring. - Her inert tutorage is 
transformed into an actual life. Her 
dead lessons grow into man's active 
wisdom and practical virtue. Her 
sleeping waters become the bursting 
fountain-head from whence flows all 
the activity which sets in motion the 
currents of human practice and of 
human progression. Truly, yd 
esavroy was the sublimest, the most 
comprehensive, and the most practical 
oracle of ancient wisdom. Know thy- 
self, and, in knowing thyself, thou 
shalt see that this self is not thy true 
self; but, in the very act of knowing 
this, thou shalt at once displace this 
false self, and establish thy true self in 
its room. 


Cuaprter: II. 


Philosophy, then, has a practical as 
well as a theoretical side ; besides being 
asystem of speculative truth, itis a 


real and effective discipline of huma- 
nity. It is the point of conciliation in 
which life, knowledge, and virtue meet, 
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In it, fact and duty,* or; that which 
és, and that which ought to be, ate 
blended into one identity. But the 
practical character of philosophy,— 
the active patt which it plays through- 
out human conceriis has yet to be more 
fully and distinctly elucidated. 

The great principle which we have 
all along been labouring to bring out 
=tiamely, that human consciousness 
is, in every instance, an act of anta- 
gonism against some one or other of 
the given modifications of our natural 
existence—finds its strongest confir- 
mation when we turn to the contem- 
plation of the moral character of man. 
Wehave hitherto been considering con- 
sciousness chiefly in its relation to those 
modifications of our nature which are 
impressed upon us from without. We 
here found, that consciousness, when 
deeply scrutinised, is an act of opposi- 
tion put forth against our sensations ; 
that our sensations are invaded and 
impaired by an act of resistance which 
breaks up their monopolising domin- 
ion, and in the room of the sensation 
thus partially displaced, realises man's 

rsonality—a new centre of activity 

nhown to each individual by the name 


«© J,” a word which, when rightly con- 
strued, stands as the exponent of our 
violation of the causal nexus of nature, 
and of our consequent emancipation 


therefrom. The complex antithetical 
phenomenon in which this opposition 
manifests itself, we found to be the fact 
of perception. We have now to con- 
sider consciousness in its relation to 
those modifications of our nature 
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which assail tis from within ¢ and her 
it will be found, that just as all pew 
eeption originates in the antagonisiq 
between consciousness atid our sensq 
tions, so all morality originates in the 
antagonism between consciousness, 
and the passions, desires, or ineling, 
tions of the natural man. 
We shall see that, precisely as we 
become percipient beings, in conse 
quence of the strife between cotis¢j. 
ousness and sensation, so do we ba 
come moral beings in consequence of 
the same act of consciousness exem 
cised against our passions, and thé 
other imperious wishes or tendenciéy 
of our nature. There is no differente 
in the mode of antagonism, as it ope 
rates in these two cases; only, in the 
one case, it is directed against what 
we may call our external, and, in the 
other, against what we may call our 
internal, modifications. In virtue of 
the displacement or sacrifice of our 
sensations by consciousness, each of 
us becomes “ 1”—the ego is to a cet 
tain extent evolved—and even here; 
something of a nascent morality is dis: 
played—for every counteraction of the 
causality of nature is more or less the 
developement of a free and moral foree, 
In virtue of the sacrifice of our pas 
sions by the same act, morality is more 
fully unfolded—this « I,” that is, our 
personality, is more clearly and power: 
fully realised, is advanced to a higher 
potence,—is exhibited in a brighter 
phase and more expanded condition. 
Thus we shall follow out a clié 
which has been too often, if not 
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* Sir James Mackintosh, and others, have attempted to establish a distinction betwee 
* mental” and ‘‘ moral” science, founded on an alleged difference between fact and 
duty. They state, that it is the office of the former science to teach us what is (quid 
est), and that it is the office of the latter to teach us what ought to be (quid oportet). 
But this discrimination vanishes into nought upon the slightest reflection ; it either 
incessantly confounds and obliterates itself, or else it renders moral science an unreal 
and nugatory pursuit. For, let us ask, does the guid oportet ever become the guid 
est? does what ought to be ever pass into what is—or, in other words, is duty ever 
realised as fact? If it is, then the distinction is at an end. The oportet has taken 
upon itself the character of the est. Duty, in becoming practical, has become a fact, 
It no longer merely points out something which ought to be, it also embodies something 
which is. And thus it is transformed into the very other member of the discrimina- 
tion from which it was originally contradistinguished ; and thus the distinction is ren- 
dered utterly void; while ‘* méntal” and ‘‘ moral” science—if we must affix these 
epithets to philosophy—-lapse into one. Onthe other hand, does the guid oportet 
never, in any degree, become the guid -est—does duty never pass into fact? Then is 
the science of morals a visionary, a baseless, and an aimless science—a mere queru- 
lous hankering after ‘what can never be. In this case, there is plainly no real or sub- 
stantial science, except the science of facts—the science which teaches us the quid est. 
To talk now of a science of the quid oportet, would be to make use of unmeaning 
word, 
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always, lost hold of in the labyrinths 
of philosophy—a clue, the loss of 
which has made enquirers represent 
man as if he lived in distinct* sec- 
tions, and were an inorganic aggluti- 
pation of several natures;—the perci- 
pient, the intellectual; and the moral 
with separate principles regulating 
each. This clue consists in our tra- 
eing the prirciple of our moral agency 
pack into the very principle in virtue 
of which we become percipient beings 
—and in showing that in both cases 
it is the samme act which is exerted— 
an act, namely, of freedom or anta- 
gonism against the caused or deri- 
vative modifications of our nature. 
Thus, to use the language of a foreign 
writer, we shall at least make the at- 
tempt to cut our scientific system out 
of one piece, and to marshal the frit- 
tered divisions of philosophy into that 
organic wholeness which belongs to 
the great original of which they pro- 
fess, and of which they ought to be 
the faithful copy—we mean man him- 
self. In particular, we trust that the 
discovery (if such it may be called) 
of the principle we have just mention- 
ed, may lead the reflective reader to 
perceive the inseparable connexion 
between psychology and moral philo- 
sophy (we should rather say their 
essential sameness), together with the 
futility of all those mistaken attempts 
which have have been often made to 
break down their organic unity into 
the two distinct departments of “ in- 
tellectual” and “ moral” science. 
Another consideration connected 
with this principle is, that, instead of 
being led by it to do what many phi- 
losophers, in order to preserve their 
consistency, have done—instead of 
being led by it to observe in morality 
nothing but the features of a higher 
self-love, and a more refined sensuali- 
ty, together with the absence of free- 
will; we are, on the contrary, led by 
it to note; even in the simplest act of 
perception, an incipient self-sacrifice, 
the presence of a dawning will strug- 
gling to break forth, and the aspect of 
an infant morality beginning to de- 
velope itself. This consideration we 
can only indicate thus briefly; for 
we must now hurry on to our point. 
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We are aware of the attempts which 
have been made to invest our emo- 
tions with the stamp and attribute of 
morality: but, in addition to the tes- 
timony of our own experience; we 
have the highest authority for holding 
that none of the natural feelings or 
modifications of the human heart par- 
take in any degree of a moral charae- 
ter. Weare told by revelation, and 
the eye of reason recognises the truth 
of the averment, that love itself, that 
is, natural love—a feeling which cer- 
tainly must bear the impress of mo- 
rality if any of our emotions do so ;— 
we are told by revelation, in emphatic 
terms, that such love has no moral 
value or significance whatsoever. “ If 
ye love them; says our Saviour, 
*¢ which love you, what reward have 
ye? do not even the publicans the 
same ?” To love those who love us, 
is natural love: and can any words 
quash and confound the claim of such 
love to rank as a moral excellence or 
as a moral developement more effec- 
tually than these ? . 

«: But,” continues the same Divine 
Teacher, “ I say unto you, Love your 
enemies ;” obviously meaning, that in 
this kind of love, as contradistinguish- 
ed from the other, a new and higher 
element is to be found—the element of 
morality—and that this kind of love 
is a state worthy of approbation and 
reward: which the other is not. Here 
then we find a discrimination ‘laid 
down between two kinds of love: 
love of friends, and love of enemies # 
and the hinge upon which this diseri- 
mination turns is, that the character of 
morality is denied to the former of 
these, while it is acceded to the latter. 
But now comes the question: why is 
the one of these kinds of love said to 
be a moral state or act, and why is 
the other not admitted to be so? To 
answer this question we must look 
into the respective characters and in- 
gredients of these two kinds of love. 

Natural love, that is, our love of 
our friends, is a mere affair of tempe- 
rament, and in entertaining it, we are 
just as passive as our bodies are when 
exposed to the warmth of a cheerfal 
fire. It lies completely under the 
causal law ; and precisely as any other 





* “ You may understand,” says S. T. Coleridge, “‘ by insect, life in sections.” By 
this he means that each insect has several centres of vitality, and not merely one; or 


that it has no organic unity, or at least no such décided organic unity as that which . 
Iman possesses, 
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natural effect is produced by its cause, 
it is generated and entailed upon us 
by the love which our friends bear to- 
wardsus. It comes upon us unsought. 
It costs us nothing. No thanks.to us 
for entertaining it. It is, in every 
sense of the word, a passion ; that is 
to say, nothing of an active character 
mingles with the modification into 
which we have been moulded. And 
hence, in harbouring such love, we 
make no approach towards rising into 
the dignity of free and moral beings. 
But the character and groundwork 
of the other species of love—of our 
love, namely, of our enemies, is widely 
different from this. Let us ask what 
is the exact meaning of the precept : 
** Love your enemies?” Does it 
mean, love them with a natural love 
—love them as you love your friends ? 
Does it mean, make your love spring 
up towards those that hate you, just 
in the same way, and by the same 
natural process as it springs up to- 
wards those that love you? If it 
means this, then, we are bold enough 
to say, that it plainly and palpably 
inculcates an impracticability ; for we 
are sure that no man can love his ene- 
mies with the same direct natural 
love as he loves his friends withal ; if 
he ever does love them, it can only be 
after he has passed himself through 
some intermediate act which is not to 
be found in the natural emotion of 
love. Besides, in reducing this kind 
of love to the level of a natural feel- 
ing, it would be left as completely 
stripped of its character of morality 
as the other species is. But Christi- 
anity does not degrade this kind of 
love to the level of a passion, neither 
does it in this, or in any other case, 
inculcate an impracticable act or con- 
dition of humanity. . What, then, is the 
meaning of the precept—Love your 
enemies? What sort of practice or 
discipline docs this text, in the first 
instance, at least, enforce? What but 
this ? act against your natural hatred 
of them—resist the anger you natu- 
rally entertain towards them—quell 
and subjugate the boiling indignation 
of your heart. Whatever subsequent 
progress a man may make, under the 
assistance of divine grace, towards 
entertaining a positive love of his ene- 
mies, this negative step must unques- 
tionably take the precedence: and 
most assuredly such assistance will not 
be vouchsafed to him, unless he first 
of all take the initiative by putting 
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forth this act of resistance agair 

that derivative modification’ of hi 
heart, which, in the shape of hatred, 
springs up within him under the breath 
of injury and injustice, just-as natu. 
rally as noxious reptiles are generated 
amid the foul air of a charnel-house, 

The groundwork, then, of our love 
of our enemies, the feature which 
principally characterises it, and the 
condition which renders it practicable, 
is an act of resistance exerted against 
our natural hatred of them; and this 
it is which gives to that kind of love 
its moral complexion. Thus, we see 
that this kind of love, so far from 
arising out of the cherishing or enter. 
taining of a natural passion, does, on 
the contrary, owe its being to the sa. 
crifice of one of the strongest passive 
modifications of our nature: and we 
will venture to affirm, that without 
this sacrificial act, the love of our ene. 
mies is neither practicable nor con. 
ceivable: and if this act does: not 
embody. the whole of such love, it at 
any rate forms a very important ele. 
ment in its composition. _ In virtueof 
the tone and active character given to 
it by this element, the love of our 
enemies may be called moral love, in 
contradistinction to the love of our 
friends, which, on account of its 
purely passive character, we have 
called natural love. 

And let it not be thought that this 
act is one of inconsiderable moment, 
It is, indeed, a mighty act, in the put- 
ting forth of which man is in nowise 
passive. In this act, he directly 
thwarts, mortifies, and sacrifices, one 
of the strongest susceptibilities of his 
nature. He transacts it in the free- 
dom of an original activity, and, most 
assuredly, nature lends him no help- 
ing hand towards its performance. On 
the contrary, she endeavours to ob- 
struct it by every means in her power. 
The voice of human nature cries— 
“¢ By all means, trample your enemies 
beneath your feet,” * No,”’ says the. 
Gospel of Christ, “ rather tread down 
into the dust that hatred which impels 
you to crush them.” 

But now comes another question: 
What is it that, in this instance, gives 
a supreme and irreversible sanction 
to.the voice of the Gospel, rendering 
this resistance of our natural hatred of 
our enemies right, and our non-resist- 
ance of that hatred wrong ?._.. 

We have but to admit that free- 
dom, or, in other words, emancipation 
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from the thraldom of a foreign causali- 
ty—a causality which, ever since the 
Fall of Man, must be admitted to un- 
fold itself in each individual’s case, 
ina dark tissue of unqualified evil— 
we have but to admit that the work- 
ing out of this freedom is the great 
end of man, and constitutes his true 
self; and we have also but to admit, 
that whatever conduces to the accom- 
plishment of this end ts r7ght ; and the 
question just broached easily resolves 
itself. For, supposing man not to be 
originally free, let us ask how is the 
end of human liberty to be attained ? 
Isit to be attained by passively im- 
bibing the various impressions forced 
upon us from without? Is it to be at- 
tained by yielding ourselves up in 
pliant obedience to the manifold mo- 
tifications which stamp their moulds 
upon us from within? Unquestion- 
ably not. All these impressions and 
modifications constitute the very badges 
of our slavery. They are the very 
trophies of the causal conquests of 
nature, planted by her on the ground 
where the true man ought to have 
stood, but where he fell. Now, since 
human freedom, the great end of man, 
isthus contravened by these passive 
conditions and susceptibilities of his 
nature, therefore it is that they are 
wong. And, by the same rule, an 
act of resistance put forth against them 
is right, inasmuch as an act of this 
kind contributes, every time it is ex- 
erted, to the accomplishment of that 
great end, 

Now, looking to our hatred of our 
enemies, we see that this is a natural 
passion which is most strongly forced 
upon us by the tyranny of the cau- 
sal law; therefore it tends to obli- 
terate and counteract our freedom. 
But our freedom constitutes our true 
and moral selves—it is the very essence 
ofour proper personality: therefore, to 
entertain, to yield’to this passion, is 
wrong, is moral death, is the extinc- 
tion of our freedom, of our moral 
being, however much it may give life 
to the natural man. And, by the 
same consequence, to resist this pas- 
sion, to act against it, to sacrifice it, 
lsright, is free and moral life, how- 
ever much this act may give the 
death-stroke to our natural feelings 
and desires. 

But how shall we, or how do we, 
or how can we, act against our hatred 
of our enemies ? 
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We answer, simply 


by becoming’ conscious of it. By 
turning upon it a reflective eye (a pro- 
cess by no means agreeable to our 
natural heart), we force it to faint and 
fade away before our glance. In this 
act we turn the tables (so to speak) 
upon the passion, whatever it may be, 
that is possessing us. Instead of its 
possessing us, we now possess it. In- 
stead of our being in its hands, it is 
now in our hands. Instead of its being 
our master, we have now become its ; 
and thus is the first step of our moral 
advancement taken; thus is enacted 
the first act of that great drama in 
which demons are transformed into 
men. In this act of consciousness, 
founded, as we have elsewhere seen, 
upon will, and by which man becomes 
transmuted from a natural into a moral 
being, we perceive the prelude or dawn- 
ing of that still higher regeneration” 
which Christianity imparts, and which 
advances man onwards from the pre- 
cincts of morality into the purer 
and loftier regions of religion. We 
will venture to affirm that this con- 
ciousness, or act of antagonism, is the 
ground or condition, in virtue of which 
that still higher dispensation is enabled 
to take effect upon us, and this we 
shall endeavour to make out in.its pro- 
per place. In the mean-time to return 
to our point :— 

In the absence of consciousness, the 
passion—(of hatred, for instance)— 
reigns and rages unalloyed, and goes 
forth to the fulfilment of its natural 
issues, unbridled and supreme. But 
the moment consciousness comes into 
play against it, the colours of the pas- 
sion become less vivid, and its sway 
less despotic. It is to a certain ex- 
tent dethroned and sacrificed even 
upon the first appearance of conscious- 
ness ; and if this antagonist act man- 
fully maintain its place, the sceptre of 
passion is at length completely wrested 
from her hands: and thus conscious- 
ness is a moral act—is the foundation- 
stone of our moral character and 
existence. : 

If the reader should be doubtful 
of the truth and soundness of this 
doctrine—namely, that consciousness, 
(whether viewed in its own unsyste- 
matic form, or in the systematic shape 
which it assumes when it becomes 
philosophy,) is an act which of itself 
tends to put down the passions—these 
great, if not sole, sources of human 
wickedness; perhaps he will be willing 
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to embrace it when che finds it en- 
forced by the powerful authority of 
Dr Chalmers. 

s* Let there be an attempt,” says he, 
‘on the part of the mind to study the 
phenomena of anger, and its attention 
is thereby transferred from the cause 
of the affection to the affection itself ; 
and, so soon as its thoughts are with- 
drawn from the cause, the affection, as 
if deprived of its needful aliment, dies 
away from the field of observation. 
There might be heat and indignancy 
enough in the spirit, so long as it 
broods over the affront by which they 
they have originated. But whenever 
it proposes, instead of looking out- 
wardly at the injustice, to look in. 
wardly at the consequent irritation, it 
instantly becomes cool.” * 

We have marked certain of these 
words in italics, because in them Dr 
Chalmers appears to account for the 
disappearance of anger before the eye 
of consciousness in a way somewhat 
different from ours. Heseems to say 
that it dies away because “ deprived of 
its needful aliment,”” whereas we hold 
that it dies away in consequence of the 
antagonist act of consciousness which 
comes against it, displacing and sacri- 
ficing it. But, whatever our respect- 
ive theories may be, and whichever of 
us may be in the right, we agree in 
the main point, namely, as to the fact 
that anger does vanish away in the 
presence of consciousness ; and, there- 
fore, this act acquires (whatever 
theory we may holdé respecting it), a 
moral character and significance, and 
the exercise of it becomes an impera- 
tive duty; for what passion presides 
over a wider field of human evil, and 
of human wickedness, than the passion 
of human wrath ? and, therefore, what 
act can be of greater importance than 
the act which overthrows, and puts an 
end to its domineering tyranny ? 

The process by which man becomes 
metamorphosed from a natural into a 
moral being, is precisely the same 
in every other case: it is invariably 
founded on a sacrifice or mortification 
. of some one or other of his natural 
_ desires,—a sacrifice which is involved 
in his very consciousness of them 
whenever that consciousness is real 
and clear. We have seen that moral 
love is based on the sacrifice of natu- 
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rosity, if it would embody an 
rality at all, must be founded on the 
mortification of avarice or some other 
selfish passion. Frugality, likewise, 
to deserve the name of a virtue, must 
be founded on the sacrifice of oy 
natural passion of extravagance op 
ostentatious profusion. Tem erance, 
too, if it would claim for itself a mo 
ral title, must found on the restraint 
imposed upon our gross and glutton. 
ous sensualities. In short, before 

conditiom-of humanity can be admitted 
to rank as a moral state, it must be 
based on the suppression, in whole or 
in part, of its opposite. And, finally, 
courage, if it would come before us in. 
vested with a moral grandeur, must 
have its origin in the unremitting and 
watchful suppression of fear. Let us 
speak more particularly of Courage 
and Fear. 

What is natural courage? It isa 
passion or endowment possessed in 
common by men and by animals. It 
is a mere quality of temperament. It 
urges men and animals into the teeth 
of danger. But the bravest animals, 
and the bravest men (we mean such 
as are emboldened by mere natural 
courage), are still liable to panic, 
The game-cock, when he has once 
turned tail, cannot be induced to renew 
the fight: and the hearts of meu, 
inspired by mere animal courage, have 
at times quailed and sunk within them, 
and, in the hour of need, this kind of 
courage has been found to be a trea- 
cherous passion. 

But what is moral courage? What 
is it but the consciousness of Fear? 
Here it is that the struggle and the 
triumph of humanity are to be found, 
Natural courage faces danger, and 
perhaps carries itself triumphantly 
through it—perhaps not. But moral 
courage faces fear—and in the very 
act of facing it puts it down: and this 
is the kind of courage in which we 
would have men put their trust ; for 
if fear be vanquished, what becomes 
of danger? It dwindles into the very 
shadow ofa shade. It is a historical 
fact (to mention which will not be out 
of place here), that nothing but the 
intense consciousness of his own Na- 
tural cowardice made the great Duke 
of Marlborough the irresistible hero 
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that he was. This morally brave man 
was always greatly agitated upon 
cing into action, and used to say, 
«This little body trembles at what 
this great soul is about to perform.” 
About this great soul we baw no- 
thing ;. and, therefore, pass it over as a 
mere figure of speech. But the 
trembling of “ this little body,” that 
is, the cowardice of the natural man, 
or,in other words, his want of courage, 
in so far as courage is a mere affair of 
nerves, was a fact conspicuous to all. 
Equally conspicuous and undeniable 
was the antagonism put forth against 
this nervous bodily trepidation. And 
what was this antagonism? What but 
thestruggle between consciousness and 
cowardice ?—-a struggle by andthrough 
which the latter was dragged into 
light and venaiislied cand then the 
hero went forth into the thickest 
ranks of danger, strong in the con- 
sciousness of his own weakness, and 
wsif out of very spite of the natural 
coward that wished to hold him back, 
and who rode shaking in his saddle as 
he drove into the hottest of the fight. 
Natural courage, depending upon tem- 
perament, will quail at times, and prove 
faithless to its trust; the strongest 
nerves will often shake, in the hour 
of danger, like an aspen in the gale ; 
bat what conceivable terrors can daunt 
that fortitude (though merely of a ne- 
gative character), that indomitable dis- 
tipline, wherewith a man, by a stern 
md deliberate consciousness of his 
own heart’s frailty, meets, crushes, and 
subjugates, at every turn, and in its re- 
notest hold, the entire passion of fear? 


Human strength, then, has no posi- 
tive character of its own; it is’ no- 
thing but the clear consciousness of 
human weakness. Neither has human 
morality any positive character of its 
own; it is nothing but the clear con- 
sciousness of human wickedness. The 
whole rudiments of morality are laid 
before us, if we will but admit the fact 
(for which we have Scripture war- 
rant), that all the given modifications 
of humanity are dark and evil; and 
that consciousness (which is not a 
given phenomenon but a free act) is 
itself, in every instance, an acting 
against these states. Out of this 
strife morality is breathed up like a 
rainbow between the sun and storm. 
Moreover, by adopting these views, 
we get rid of the necessity of postu- 
lating a moral sense, and of all the 
other hypothetical subsidies to which 
an erroneous philosophy has recourse 
in explaining the phenomena of man. 
Our limits at present prevent us 
from illustrating this subject more 
fully ; but in our next Number we 
shall show how closely our views are 
connected with the approved doctrine 
of man’s natural depravity. In order 
to penetrate still deeper into thesecrets 
of consciousness, we shall discuss the 
history of the Fall of Man, and shall 
show what mighty and essential parts 
are respectively played by the ele- 
ments of good and evil in the realisa- 
tion of human liberty; and we shall 
conclude our whole discussion by 
showing how consonant our specula- 
tions are with the great scheme of 
Christian Revelation. 








IRELAND UNDER THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE—THE POPULAR PARTY, THE 
ROMAN CATHOLIC PRIESTS, AND THE QUEEN'S MINISTERS, 


History affords us no example of 
rebellion conducted to a successful 
issue on the principles which are now 
in action in Ireland. Hence, perhaps, 
it is that so many of our “ practical” 
politicians have been influenced to 
regard the troubles and outrages, by 
which that country is afflicted, as local 
and accidental in their origin, and, 
in their tendency and character, “ de- 
sultory and driftless.” Hence, too, 
in the prevailing indisposition to re- 
ceive with favour, or even with ordi- 
nary attention, speculations or state- 
ments on matters connected with Irish 
politics. Ifthere were “ precedents on 
the file,” by which the object of such 
politics could be easily inferred, and 
their issue historically prognosticated, 
every reflecting maninthe British Em- 
pire would become sensible of their pa- 
ramount importance ; but, seen as they 
are without the aid of lights derived 
from ‘ old experience,” they appear 
** formless and void,” having no co- 
herent plan or adequate purpose—the 
processes of crime, by which their 
petty and seemingly conflicting ends 
are wrought out, not affording indica- 
tions of design and government 
plainer or more certain than may be 
discerned in “ skirmishes of kites and 
crows,” and repulsing curiosity by 
those spectacles of violence and bar- 
barism and cruelty, which seem to as- 
sign to them their most distinguishing 
characteristics. 

Of the aversion to Irish politics, thus 
induced, we have good reason to be 
aware. It creates an opposition be- 
tween the duties, for which the con- 
ductors of a periodical like ours have 
made themselves answerable, and the 
projects in which they might be tempt- 
ed to engage, in order to the attain- 
ment of literary or commercial success, 
or the maintenance ofa laboriouslyearn- 
ed reputation. Many a time we have 
occupied pages with statements and 
strictures, which, faithful and well-de- 
signed as they were, the subject had 
rendered distasteful, which we knew 
well might have been devoted to mat- 
ter more generally acceptable, and 
which some of our readers would have 
received with greater favour if we had 
left them “a blank.” Still we per- 


severe in these unpopular labours, fully 
confident that a day will come, when 
the most fastidious will acknowledge 
their propriety and importance ; and 
encouraged in the mean-time by occa. 
sional and most welcome assurances 
that they are not, even now, altogether 
fruitless. 

It is to one of these cheering tes{j.’ 
monies the reader is indebted, with 
whatever feelings he may regard it, 
for the article which now solicits his 
attention. The truth is, we had not 
designed to encumber ourselves with 
* Irish” in our present adventure, 
The Canadas, we felt, would be 
likely to engross the whole political 
market. Principles, we have been 
long aware, have far less power to ex- 
cite interest than personalities, And 
while Lord Brougham could, in all 
probability, be seen, in the joy of 
an armed and offensive neutrality, 
launching well-merited and most im- 
partial sarcasms alternately at the fu. 
gitive governor of the Canadas, and 
at the friends who sent him to do their 
business, and who, to use an idiom 
which has more force than elegance, 
strove to do his business in return; 
and, while Lord Durham could be 
heard, withthat stridulous voice, which; 
even were it musical, would be of 
*‘ sweet and threatening harmony,” 
rousing the ready though short-breath- 
ed vehemence of the Premier, tortur- 
ing Lord Glenelg into the moody and 
mystic eloquence of a rare somnam- 
bulism, we felt that the common- 
place, though tragic, interest of the 
affairs of Ireland must have even less 
than their ordinary attraction. Ac- 
cordingly, we had made up our minds 
to let them rest for a more convenient 
season. A communication, altogether 
unexpected, and of the value of which 
the reader shall be enabled to judge, 
has induced us to change our purpose. 

Some years since, we knew, by re- 
putation well—slightly by acquainance 
—a gentleman connected with Ireland 
by birth and fortune, vi 
his tastes and the habits of his life 
from Irish party contention; but, so 
far as fashion can tolerate political en- 
thusiasm, an enthusiast in the sect of 
that movement party who were then 
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talled Liberal, but who were not then 
known to have exemplified the term 
by liberating themselves from the ob- 
ligations within which, in politics as 
well as in morals, honest men feel re- 
stricted. Circumstances caused us to 
remember the principles of this gentle- 
man, and the heat with which, not- 
withstanding his Sybarite refinement, 
he sometimes asserted them; and, when 
we were informed that he had taken 
up his residence in Ireland and; ad- 
dressed himself to the duties of a 
landed proprietor, we felt some desire 
to know whether arguments, which 
we had vainly. addressed to him in 
gayer times, would be remembered 
when he had ampler opportunities to 
test them. In former years our argu- 
ments were met by the vehement con- 
tradictions of adversaries. Now, the 
contending statements could both be 
tried by the standard of actual fact. 
We recently learned the result. The 
fashionable Liberal of the Clubs has 
matured into the rational Liberal—a 
Conservative country gentleman ; and, 
in testimony of the approbation with 
which he regards our once unaccept- 
able truths, he has forwarded to us a 
collection of valuable documents (per- 
mitting us to use them freely), through 
which we have no difficulty in tracing 
the processes and stages by which he 
was reclaimed to sane views of justice 
and policy, from the delusions of over 
liberal and too confiding youth. 

One of these documents, that with 
which we propose to make the reader 
acquainted, is a comparative view of 
the activities of that terrible personi- 
fication which is called the Irish peo- 
ple, and of the abstraction which, 
before it had become “ identified with 
the popular party,” was visible, and 
invested with something of authority, 
inwhat is styled the Irish government. 
The selections of our correspondent 
are taken from the public prints, but 
they are taken cautiously, and are 
authenticated by convincing evidence. 
They are also taken fairly, without 
partiality or exaggeration. We lay, 
In substance, the history of a single 
year, or rather part of a year, before 
the reader. It shall be that of the 
year past, or of eleven months of it. 
So much may serve as a specimen. 
Within that space of time, or, to be 
more exact, within ten months and 
twenty-four days (up to November 
24), our correspondent has observed 





in the newspapers’ reports, which he 
has found to be current, and which he 
has forwarded to us, of 


Attempts to murder, . . 242 
Acts ofincendiarism, . .. 17 


Threatening notices, arsons, cases 
of sacrilege, riots, brutal assaults, &e. 
&c., almost innumerable. 


Attempts to murder, ascertained 
to have been successful, . 102 
Attempts not known to have oc- 
casioned the death of the object, 142 


The Irish government appears to 
have offered rewards in seventy-seven 
instances. 


Murder, : ; é 44 
Attempts to murder, ° - 
Arson, ; Se : 6 
Sacrilege, ig 5 ; oe 


The reader is not to suppose that 
these statements contain returns from 
which the number of offences in Ire- 
land can be learned. A single county 
could, perhaps, present a larger and: 
more appalling catalogue of crime 
than that which our correspondent has 
furnished. He has, indeed, guarded 
us effectually against the idea, that we 
are to look upon his notices as con- 
taining an enumeration of offences, by 
accompanying them with a return 
from Tipperary. In that one county, 
it appears, that, at the spring and the 
summer assizes for 1838, ‘ 


The number of Coroner's Inquests re- 
turned, (for which the county paid), 
was, , - ; ; 224 

The number of presentments for 
malicious injuries to property, 
also paid, : : : 


Such a return would, of itself, teach 
us to infer, that the statements of our 
correspondent, gathered from reports 
of crime in every part of Ireland, con- 
tain not an enumeration of capital of- 
fences, but a selection from them. It 
is a fearful thing to be thus reminded, 
that the details of 242 attempts (of 
which 102, at least, were successful) 
to murder, occurring within a space of 
less than eleven months, are to be re- 
garded as no- more than specimens of 
the offences perpetrated in Ireland. 
Yet so it is. Enormous as this amount 
of crime ought to be considered, it is 
perhaps not a tenth, we believe cer- 
tainly not a fifth part of the offences 
of which it is a selected specimen. 
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The principle of selection adopted 
by our correspondent, appears to us, 
if we have rightly divined it, eminent- 
ly sound and good. It has assisted us 
much in ascertaining the acts which 
are held as capital offences, by what 
has been termed the ‘¢ de facto govern- 
ment of Ireland,” The details with 
which we have been favoured, are of 
cases in which the cause of the mur- 
derous assault had been discovered, or 
was surmised. They rarely have re- 
ference to crimes of which private 
malice or revenge was the instigating 
cause. The murderous assaults of 
which our correspondent has given us 
the details were punishments, it would 
seem, visited by a community for a 
breach of its laws. These laws are 
not plainly and authoritatively pro- 
mulgated, but, although failing in this 
important requisite, and, in conse- 
quence, appearing often somewhat ca- 
pricious in their operation, they are, 
nevertheless, vigilantly administered, 
and may be learned by all who take 
pains to study them, as the laws of 
mature herself are studied, in their 
effects, in the dreadful execution of 
their penal sentences. In this neces- 
sary study, our valued correspondent 
is evidently a proficient. His papers 
establish the truth, that the following, 
as well as other seemingly innocent 
acts, are held to be capital offences in 
Ireland, by a body powerful enough 
to punish for them. 

1. Enforcement, or being instru- 
mental in the enforcement, of rights 
of property. 

2. Unpopular exercise of the elec- 
tive franchise. 

8. Prosecuting or giving evidence 
against one accused of what is termed 
an insurrectionary offence. 

4. Delivering, as a juror, an ob- 
noxious verdict on a capital charge. 

5. Protestantism—with or without 
the aggravation of having embraced 
the heresy as a convert. 

6. Refusal to enter into certain se- 
cret societies, or even ignorance of 
their signs and pass-words. 

We shall, painful as the task must 
be to writer and reader, select and 
arrange under each of these heads, 
some details illustrative of the prin- 
ciple expressed in it. 


1, EnrorceMent, &c., oF RIGHTS OF 
PRoPErty, 


The evidences of the existence 


T; 2 le 4Tha -- ‘ ; 
and authority of this law are so ny, 
merous, that our difficulty would hy 
to select from them ; and they are g 
notorious, that, were it not indi 
sable to other parts of our subject, we 
should not have thought it n 

even to make selections. - It appe 
that every individual at all concerned 
in the enforcement of the obnoxioys 
rights is a party in the crime, and 
liable to the severest penalty. The 
tenant who enters into possession of 
the farm from which a predecessor has 
been evicted—the bailiff who has seryed 
notice of ejectment, or who has given 
the intruder possession—the 

who has superintended the processes 
—the landlord who has directed or 
authorised them—all have rendered 
themselves liable to the penalties of 
insurrectionary law ;—nay, the indi. 
vidual who may be so bold as to con 
tinue a friendly intercourse with 4 
pane ip placed under ban, must be 
upon his guard—the excommunication 
is strict. 

LANDLORDS. 


County Waterford.—Mr Keefi 
of Mountain Castle, in the county of 
Waterford, had committed a breachof 
the agrarian laws, and was condemned 
for the offence. His age ¢he wa 
eighty-two years old) could not mov 
compassion ; and an attempt, which 
proved abortive, was made to assay 
sinate him. 


‘* Our informant states,” we give the 
report as extracted from the Waterford 
Mail, “‘ that, a short time since, Mr Keefle 
purchased a large estate in the county, and 
that, on the leases falling into his hands, 
the occupying tenants would not pay more 
for the land than what they had previously 
paid, which, we have been informed, was 
only 5s. per acre. Mr Keeffe, who wasa 
wealthy man, and of course purchased the 
property as any other man might, expected 
an advanced rent, The tenants objected 
to any advance, and some were ejected, 
On Sunday last, on Mr Keeffe’s way to 
chapel, about five miles from Dungarvan, 
as he was riding, he was accosted in the 
middle of the road by a person in a blue 
coat, who had a blunderbuss concealed, 
with, ‘ What do you mean to do with the 
man in jail?’—alluding to the former 
assassin—on which Mr Keeffe attempted 
to dismount, saying, at the time, ‘ spare 
my life and his shall be spared.’ The 
fellow instantly levelled his blunderbuss, 
which ‘he discharged, killing the horse, 
and lodging part of the contents in M 





1899.) ; 
Keeffe’s body, whe, we understand, died 
the same night. This occurred on the 
main road, in the sight of several persons 
within the distance of one hundred and 
fifty yards, and the fellow was allowed 
to depart, without the smallest inter- 
ference to arrest him, into a neighbour- 
ing wood.” 


County Tipperary.—The follow- 
ing extracts, from Be ge Heese paper 
and the Gazette, will tell their own 
story :— 

“ The Excellent Population again.—On 
Sunday last, as Mr John Scully was riding 
in from his place at Dualla, to attend mass 
at the chapel, he was attacked by some 
men in arms, with their faces blackened, 
who handed hima written document, to 
the contents of which they ordered him to 
swear. Mr Scully courageously refused, 
They then told him to dismount, and go 
upon his knees, till they would shoot him ; 
whereon he replied he would not, but 
would die as he was, adding, that if they 
spared him, he would acquit himself ho- 
nourably with regard to the business in 
question, They replied they would give 
him a trial, and departed. Mr Scully is 
a Roman Catholic, and one of the ma- 
gistrates recently appointed by Lord Mule 
grave, notwithstanding which, he was thus 
treated by the noble pisantry.” 


(From the Dublin Gazette.) 

“ Dublin Castle, June 19, 1838.--John 
Scully, Esqy., of Dualla, in the couity of 
Tipperary, was stopped within a mile and 
a half of Cashel, at eleven o'clock a.m., 
on the 17th instant, by two men, having 
their faces partly blackened, and one of 
them armed with a pistol, which he placed 
to Mr Scully’s breast, and threatened him 
ifhe would turn a Widow Cody from her 
land. One hundred pounds,” ; 


Queen's County.*—It is enough to 
name the late lamented Earl of Nor- 
bury, a nobleman and a landlord 
whose high and benevolent qualities 
even bigotry and political opposition 
confess. Generosity and forbearance, 
‘and the great benefits flowing from 
the residence of a wealthy and munifi- 
cent proprietor, could not avail to 
protect him. Within his own de- 
mesne, in open day, the generous and 
unsuspecting nobleman was assassina- 
ted. This, we believe, is the first in- 
stance, since the butchery of Lord 
Kilwarden in 1803, when rebellion 


-was openly avowed, in which a noble- 
*man has been murdered. 


The agrarian system has been well 
directed. Its ministers have walked 
warily. Their first punishments were 
visited upon the poor and helpless— 
on those whom necessity forced to 
break their laws—on tenants who 
must perish if they gave up the re- 
sidence which the “ people” re- 
quired them to surrender—and on , 
bailiffs, and those other humbler ser- 
vants of a landed proprietor, whose 
only means of living were derived 
from employments by which they were 
sometimes transgressors against the 
“agrarian” law. This was a species 
of tactique in which the gentry could 
not imitate them. They would not 
punish tenantry, or servants, or de- 
pendants who kept the secrets of the 
conspiracy, or who contributed to the 
funds by which agitators were hired 
and insurrection was extended. They 
used td say, * We cannot visit, on 
these poor defenceless creatures, penal 
consequences of misdeeds to which 
they are comgelled.” The cruelty of 
the insurgents was, for its p 
wiser. It gradually weakened the de- 
pendence of the poor upon the rich— 
loosened the attachment which should 
subsist between them—sowed the seeds 
of mutual distrust—embarrassed the 
operations of law—and, in time, 
brought the whole rural population 
under the authority of the system to 
which it Bis tire | 

As the power of the confederacy 
increased, its victims were selected 
from higher stations. Within the last 

ear the number of gentlemen who 
oe been murdered, or assaulted, or 
threatened, is so considerable, as to 
indicate a very alarming degree of 
confidence in the directors of the move- 
ment. The Dublin Evening Mail 
gives publicity to a report that Lord 
Carew, a well-known Liberal, received 
threatening notices, in consequence of 
which he left the country. The Go- 
vernment offered a reward for the 
writer of a threatening notice, or, as 
the document might be interpreted, a 
friendly warning to Lord Bloomfield. 
Other noblemen and gentlemen have 
been similarly admonished ; and, as a 





* In this one instance we depart from the lists furnished by our correspondent. In 
all others we limit ourselves within the events of last year, ng 
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comment upon these dreadful mis- 
sives, and a notice that the power and 
purposes of the confederacy of assas- 
sination have reached their height, 
murder commences its operations upon 
the most exalted class of society, by 
the execution of Lord Norbury, for 
the “crime,” or, rather, false suspi- 
cion of the “ crime”’ of landlordism. 

We extract from the Dublin Even- 
ing Mail a representation given of 
this enormity by an organ of the po- 
pular party, and will have a word of 
comment to offer upon it. We add, 
also, a note from the correspondent of 
the Dublin Evening Mail :— 


** The public are yet ignorant of the 
peculiar features of daring and audacity 
which characterised this dreadful murder. 
The high road was within sixty yards of 
the spot on which the assassin stood. It 
was an open space—at least there was no 
thick plantation, or a particle of under- 
cover. The trees are fir—without lower 
branches, and growing far apart from each 
other ; so that any one passing the road, 
necessarily commanded a view of the po- 
sition of all the parties, before and after 
the shot was fired. It should be borne in 
mind that the day was a holiday, and that 
therefore it was to be calculated that many 
might be going to and fro on the road. 
But there was a second road, at the other 
side of the field in which Lord Norbury 
was shot, called the Abbey Road. There 
was on this road a funeral passing at the 
very moment that the fatal deed was being 
perpetrated. It appears that at this fune- 
ral from forty to fifty persons were in 
attendance, every one of whom must have 
heard the shot, and most probably seen 
the assassin escape; for it is physically 
impossible that he could have gotten up 
out of the dyke and against the hedge to- 
wards the other road, Indeed, the trace 
proves distinctly that he went along the 
field, and in view of every person attend- 
ing this funeral ; and yet ignorance of the 
whole transaction is affected, and an ap- 
pearance of innocence as to the cause, 
and regret at the event assumed, to an 
extent calculated to mislead the most acute 
and diligent.” 

** ‘When the body had been laid in the 
vault, the Rev. Mr Rafferty, parish priest 
of Tullamoore, addressed the assembled 
meeting at considerable length, and with 
much propriety. I understand he delivered 
a similar address at his chapel on Sunday 
last. Amongst other observations, in re-« 
ference to Lord Norbury, he said— 

** * T have known this illustrious noble- 
man in private and in public—his life has 
been spent in acts of charity, kindness, and 
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liberality, and every one here must f 





and mourn his loss, as he would that of 


his father, benefactor, protector, and best 


friend. No one act of his life was calcu. 


lated to give offence, and in managing hig 
estate every act of his was necessary and 
just; nay, he would not say one unkind 
word, much less do any unkind act towards 
any one.’” 

‘© We extract the following palliation— 
indeed it amounts to a justification—of the 
murder of Lord Norbury from the Pilot of 
Friday evening. We shall not offer a single 
observation upon the article, but leave it to 
meet that fate to which the honest portion 
of public opinion must award it. 

‘** The first notice was (as our readers 
will recollect) headed * Lord Norzury 
wounded,’ and ended with ascribing ‘ jea- 
lousy’ as the cauét of the attack. The 
second notice is under the head— 

‘* © Murper or Lorp Norsury.—Un- 
fortunately, murder we must now call it~ 
Lord Norbury is dead. He died at twelve 
o’clock yesterday, wounded by five swan 
drops, one of which touched the lungs and 
proved fatal. The circumstances, the mo- 
tives, are still involved in considerable mys- 
tery. Various reports were in circulation 
on Wednesday; we gave them as reports, 
attaching to each just the proportion of weight 
they received from the public, and no one 
that day knew any thing else. Little more 
than reports, except as to the manner of the 
murder, is known as yet. It is known that 
his Lordship was walking with, his Scotch 
steward through a shrubbery, when a man 
just raised his head and shoulder above @ 
bush, and fired the fatal shot. This fact is 
ascertained. 

*¢ ¢ The rest is rumour; but one rumour 
gradually displaces all others : it is, that the 
murder arose out of the landlord crime of 
extermination. It is said that Lord Nor- 
bury had got infected with the horrible ex- 
terminating mania, and had got 250 notices 
to quit served on his tenants. We do not 
vouch for the statement; but, if true, hea- 
vens! what a scene of crime, cruelty, cala- 
mity, and human suffering is presented by 
the ejection—houseless, homeless, and food- 
less—of 250 families to starvation and death. 
We shall not dwell on it, We do not notice 
it to excuse, but to account, for such a 
horrid crime. It is not that we abhor the 
single murder less, but that, if possible, we 
deprecate the system of wholesale murder 
more.’ ” : 


The allegations against Lord Nor- 
bury, in this execrable passage, the 
correspondent of the Evening Mail 
pronounces utterly false. When the 


lamented nobleman, some years since, — 


came into possession of his property, 










1889.] 
he found it absolutely necessary for 
the peace of the country to disposses 
some persons of notoriously bad cha- 
racter. From that time, on an es- 
tate of a rental of from L.12,000 to 
L.14,000 per annum, more than one 
or two removals have not taken place 
in any year, and at present there is 
not more than one, or at the most two, 
ejectment cases pending. So much 
for a negative of the expressed false- 
hoods in the Pilot—now for the not 
less abominable suppression of truth. 
Every individual in the neighbour- 
hood willing to labour had employ- 
ment in the works on Lord Norbury’s 
house and demesne, the disbursements 
to the workmen and labourers amount- 
ing to the sum of two hundred pounds 
per week. This expenditure, as was 
naturally to be anticipated, now ceases. 
A thousand human beings are proba- 
bly deprived, at this inclement season, 
of their ordinary means of subsistence 
—means supplied to them from the 
resources of the noble victim. Yet, 
at such a price, the power of bringing 
destitution upon so great numbers, is 
the conspiracy willing to execute sen- 
tence of death; and its minister of 
vengeance is free to effect his purpose 
within hearing, and probably in the 
sight, of many, whom his crime de- 
prives of the means of life, and who 
dare not, or will not, defeat his at- 
tempt, or deliver him up to justice. 

On the intention with which the 
extract from the “ popular journal” 
was written we offer no remark. We 
do not accuse the writer of recom- 
mending the assassination of every 
gentleman whom rumour accuses of 
purposing to exercise the right of re- 
moving a bad tenant, but we have no 
hesitation in affirming that the manner 
in which he speaks of Lord Norbury’s 
murder is calculated to have a most 
injurious effect upon the minds of the 
people. If the editor of the Pilot, or 
Mr O'Connell, his intimate friend 
and adviser, for whose offences he is 
said to have vicariously suffered the 
penalty of a long imprisonment, knew 
any thing of the proceedings of trea- 
son in 1797, it would not, perhaps, 
have failed to suggest itself to them, 
that the mandates to assassinate, in 
the rebellion of those years, were 
expressed in a. form not very unlike 
that which they have inadvertently 
adopted for the manifestoes of modern 
agrarianism. Neither the Union Star 


Bh ie 
nor the papers likely to be read by 
the Precursors of the. present day (we 
mean, of course, the stamped news- 
papers), directly affirm that assassin- 
ation is in itself a good. It is described 
as only the lesser of two evils. The 
modern papers will not, in all proba- 
bility, proscribe by name the nuisances 
to be abated, at least they will not do 
so in every instance ; but if they teach 
the people that what they term “the 
landlord’s crime” is a worse evil and 
a fouler sin than the retaliation which 
they represent as the tenant’s natural 
though sinful remedy and revenge, 
they offer all the encouragement to 
crime which is compatible with a care 
to exempt.themselves from being con- 
victed of conspiracy to murder, and 
more mischief is done by leaving sus- 
picion upon all the landlords of Ire- 
land, and permitting circumstances to 
mark out, from time to time, the re- 
quisite victims—than if, by naming 
certain individuals who were to be 
taken off, they were to abridge their 
own occupation, and cause a per- 
suasion to spread abroad that the land- 
lords, not named in the lists of Pre- 
cursionary proscription, were to be 
regarded popular and unattainted. 

In the old time matters were ma- 
naged thus— 


Appendix (No. 27), Secret Committee 
of Ireland.— Union Star. 


The Union Star appeared at irre- 
gular periods, was printed on one side 
of the paper, to fit it for being pasted 
on walls, and frequently second edi- 
tions were published of the same num- 
bers. It chiefly consisted of names 
and abusive characters of persons sup- 
posed to have been informers against 
united Irishman, or active opposers 
of their designs: and to such lists 
were generally added the most furious 
exhortations to the populace to rise 
and take vengeance on their oppres- 
sors. Each number commences with 
the following words :—** As the Union 
Star is an official paper, the managers 
promise the public that no characters 
shall be hazarded but such as are de- 


‘nounced by authority, as being the 


partners and creatures of Pitt, and his 
sanguinary journeyman, Luttrel. The 
Star offers to public justice the follow- 
ing detestable traitors, as spies and ~ 
perjured informers. Perhaps some 


‘arm. more lucky than the rest may 


reach his heart and free the world 
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from bondage.” - Then followed the 
lists of proscription, of which, from 
the wanton cruelty with which indivi- 
duals are brought forward, as objects 
of popular odium, it is impossible to 
give an example. The exhortations 
with which each number concluded, 
may be judged of from the following 
extracts. From these extracts, which 
are numerous and pertinent, we can 
find space but for one. “ We certain- 
ly do not advise, though we do not 
decry assassination, as we conceive 
it is the only mode at present, within 
the reach of Irishmen to bring to jus- 
tice the royal agents, who are con- 
stantly exercising rapes, murders, and 
burnings, through our devoted coun- 
try. We appeal to thy noble and 
venerated name, O Brutus!” 

We, without offering any comment 
on this document, return to our sub- 
ject. Indeed it was not a departure 
from it to cast a passing glance upon 
an Irish newspaper. 

From a mass of instances in which 
landlords, for enforcing or for being 
suspected of a design to enforce their 
rights, have suffered in person, pro- 
perty, or peace of mind, we have 
chosen three. These cases we have 
selected, not merely because of the 
station and respectability of the seve- 
ral actual or meditated victims, but 
because there was, with some diver- 
sities, one principle of agreement in 
all, which tends to exhibit, in a very 
striking point of view, the inflexible 
determination and impartiality of 
Irish agrarian justice. Mr Keeffe and 
Mr Scully were Roman Catholics 
actually on their way to. their places 
of worship when the one was mur- 
dered and the other threatened. Lord 
Norbury was not a Roman Catholic, 
but at his own expense (if we are to 
credit a statement in the Dublin Even- 
ing Mail), “he had built a Roman 
Catholic chapel. To “ love their na- 
tion,” however, and to “ have builded 
them a synagogue,” was not to win 
favour or mercy from them. This is 
not the time nor the place in which 
we could feel at ease in commenting 
on the indulgence of the lamented 


nobleman towards an 

demoralising religion, Whatever the 
act may have been in itself, it should 
have been in the sight of Roman Ca. 
tholics meritorious. They did not 
regard it. They did not regard the 
religion of Mr Keeffe. In granting 
Mr Scully a reprieve, they gave him 
the benefit, most probably, of his po. 
litical services rather than of hi 
religious belief. This is a peculiarity 
which should not be ovaledal or 
forgotten ; the agrarian confederac 
in Ireland, which has not admit 
since perhaps 1803, a single Protes. 
tant into its ranks, consisting exclu. 
sively of Roman Catholics, is not to 
be propitiated by the building of a 
chapel to spare a Protestant landlord, 
and will not have mercy on a con 
demned Roman Catholic, although he 
is upon his way “ to mass,” 


AGENTS, 


County Tipperary.—Austin Cooper 
and —— O'Keefe, Esgrs. — Mr 
Cooper, the victim of this foul murder, 
indeed one of the two, for Mr Wey- 
land, a gentleman of irreproachable 
character, also died, appears to have 
been one of those rarely-gifted men 
who win upon the affections of per. 
sons of all classes and dispositions, 
He was an extensive land-agent, and 
sustained with unblemished reputation 
a high place in society ; but, thom 


personally of the most intrepid cha- 


racter, he was so sensible of the diffi- 
culties and perils he must encounter 
in the discharge of his duties, that he 
had resolved to give up his agencies, 
with their emoluments, rather than 
retain them amidst the dangers to 
which they must expose him in s0 
perturbed and vicious a state of society. 
All accounts concur in representing 


-him as one to whom an uncharitable,. 


or even a harsh action, was scarcely 


possible, one in whom the poor were 


ever sure to find a faithful friend and 
protector. And it is said that they 
most freely availed themselves of his 
liberal bounties even to the very day 
and hour in which it was arrang 


that they should take his life.* We 





* It is said that, at the moment when the lamented gentleman was about to. enter 
his carriage on the morning of his death, he was arrested by a female, who came with 
a story of a sick person in want of nourishment and medicine. Mr Cooper, though 


‘in haste, delayed to converse with and supply her. 


The woman was a stranger, and 


-had come as a spy to learn his intended road, and to betray him. 
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‘shall have -occasion to refer to the 
case of Mr O’ Keefe elsewhere, and will 
therefore spare the reader an un- 
necessary repetition. 


“ County Tipperary.—The Barbarous 
Murder of Austin Cooper, Esq., and at- 
tempt to Murder two others.—The follow- 
ing are additional particulars of this atro- 
cious transaction :—As Austin and Samuel 
Cooper, Esqrs. (brothers), of Kilmore, in 
the county of Tipperary, were proceeding 
together in a gig from Kilmore to Tipperary, 
at about seven o'clock yesterday morning, 
accompanied by Francis Weyland, Esq., on 
horseback, they were fired at by four fellows 
whose faces were blackened, and who had 
previously concealed themselves inside a 
ditch on the left side of the road. Each of 
those fellows levelled and discharged his 
piece almost at the same instant. Three of 
the shots took effect. One of them struck 
Mr Weyland’s horse in the eye, another 
struck Mr Weyland in the small of the 
back, which tumbled him off his horse, and 
the third—melancholy to relate—shot Mr 
Austin Cooper dead. It appears the ball 
perforated his head a little above the ear. 
On the discharge of the shots, Mr Samuel 
Cooper leaped out of the gig, and fired two 
shots at the fellows from a short double- 
barrelled gun he had in his possession, one 
of which took effect, and wounded one of 
the ruffians in the face and breast, on which 
he dropped his piece and reeled to the 
ground. He, however, afterwards took up 
the gun and decamped. Mr Weyland, when 
down, also fired a pistol he fortunately car- 
ried in his coat pocket at one of the ruffians, 
by which, in all probability, he saved his 
own life; for, at the time, the fellow he 
fired at was taking deliberate aim at him, 
but ran off with the rest the moment Mr 
Weyland was in the act of firing off his pis- 
tol. There were seven shots fired altoge- 
ther, and there can be no doubt that had 
not Mr S. Cooper and Mr Weyand fired so 
promptly on the assassins, they would all 
three have been murdered, So deliberately 
had the fellows planned the business, that 
they cut port holes in the ditch, and allowed 
the gentlemen to pass a few yards beyond 
‘the place where they were lying in ambush, 
before they fired. Mr Weyland was sub- 
sequently removed to Golden, but, we regret 
to say, that serious apprehensions are en- 
tertained for his recovery, as the ball had 
not been extracted when our informant 
wrote, and as it was feared, from the direc- 
tion in which it lay, it had entered the spine. 
—Limerick Standard. 

“ The Tipperary Murder. — Fifteen 
hundred pounds (in addition to. the three 
hundred by Government) have been offered 


by the magistrates and gentry of the county . 
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of Tipperary, for the discovery and convic- 
tion of the murderers of Mr Cooper, What 
a contrast to this is presented in the conduct 
of the ‘ excellent population’ on the same 
occasion ;—-‘ A curious cireumstance (says 
the Tipperary Constitution) connected 
with this dreadful and long-concocted mur- 
der is, that immediately after the several 
shots had been fired, Mr Cooper distinctly 
heard shots fired in the direction of Ballin- 
temple road, also several shots evidently 
proceeding from another party of six persons, 
who had undoubtedly been placed on that 
line in case Mr Cooper should have gone 
that road. There were also scouts placed. 
in different directions, and on Mr Cooper's 
return with the dead and wounded gentle- 
men, he met two of those. Mr Weyland 
said to them, ‘ Boys, this a bad business ; 
won't you bring on the hats, and catch the 
horse for us?’ To which they returned a 
most impertinent and brutal answer, and 
said, ‘ Bad luck to them if they’d have 
any thing to say to them!!!’ When the 
police and. magistrates went to search for 
the ruffians they were mocked by the women, 
who used to call to them, and, in a jeering 
manner, say, ‘ Why don’t you come in here, 
may be you'd find them here. Some said 
—‘One of the nobs was shot and there 
would soon be more of them.’ In fact, the 
entire conduct of the farmers and peasantry, 
before and subsequent to this fragical cir- 
cumstance, fully demonstrates the league 
which exists for the persecution of those 
concerned with rents or otherwise.” 


BalLirFs. 


County Dublin.—‘ Outrageous attack 
upon Bailiffs.—On monday last, a warrant 
was entrusted to a bailiff named Day, with 
two assistants, to seize for rent due by 
Daniel O’Connor, for lands at Ticknock, 
county Dublin, the property of Mr H. 
Bentley. The bailiffs made their capture 
good, and were in possession: but, on 
Wednesday, the tenant replevined. Inthe 
course of that day, several persons came 
to the place, and threatened to beat the 
bailiffs unmercifully. Inthe evening, be- 
tween nine and ten o'clock, the writ of 
replevin was handed to the bailiffs, and 
they gave up the seizure, and left for 
Dublin. They had not proceeded one 
hundred yards from the house, when they 
were waylaid by nine or ten ruffians, armed 
with bludgeons ; one of them had an iron - 
bar, and carried their threats into execu- 
tion. Two of the unfortunate men were 
left for dead on the road, the third escaped 
by running away. The bailiffs were taken 
into a cabin on the road side for the night, 
and this morning were conveyed in a very 
dangerous state to the County Dublin 
Hospital,” Peak 
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County Longford.‘ Drumlish, \7th 
Oct., 1838, Newtonforbes.—On yesterday 
evening, in the village of Drumlish, Wil- 
liam Morrison, a bailiff to Lord Lorton, 
was barbarously murdered at the hour of 
seven o'clock, by a number of armed per- 
sons, who entered the house in which he 
had been taking some refreshment, put 
out the candles, and proceeded to the 
Toom in which he was. They actually 
beat his brains out with the ends of their 
muskets, one of which was broken, as 
appeared by the piece of it found. And 
from the fact of balls having been found 
on the floor of the room, we can form 
some idea of the ferocity of those savages, 
who were thus doubly prepared for the 
destruction of their victim. 

** After the principal actors in this bar- 
barous murder had satisfied themselves 
that they had done their worst, they were 
about to leave the house, but were ordered 
back by a person at the door. They re- 
entered the room, and left the fate of 
their unfortunate victim beyond all man- 
ner of doubt, by breaking his skull into 
atoms, and scattering his brains over the 
bed in which he lay.” 


These instances we have taken from 
incidents in the province of Leinster. 
We return to give one from Munster, 
from Tipperary, which we lay before 
the reader as much to exhibit the ef- 
frontery with which law is defied, as 
the ferocity with which it is resisted. 
This is a case in which we find the 
landlord acting as his own bailiff; a 
case describing a state of things in 
which the persons on whom he could 
have previously relied, would not dare 
to act without the encouragement of 
his presence. 


** Outrageous Assault upon a Landlord. 
On Friday last, Palliser Wayland, Esq. 
of Knockerville, near Cashel, accompanied 
by his son and two bailiffs, proceeded to 
the lands of Moyne, in the neighbourhood 
of Killenaule, for the purposes of collect- 
ing rents and serving a mah named John 
Cahill with an ejectment. Immediately 
after effecting the service, they were at- 
tacked by a number of men armed with 
reaping-hooks, who commenced assailing 
the Messrs Wayland, and made the bailiffs 
eat the ejectment which had just been 
served. One ruffian put his reaping hook 
around the neck of the elder Mr Wayland, 
and was in the act of drawing it, when Mr 
Wayland, presented a pistol] at him, order- 
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ing him to desist, or he would shoot him__ 
this had the effect of making the savage 
forego his deadly purpose. Messrs Way. 
land and their assistants were, however, 
outnumbered, and their assailants grappled 
them, and dragged them across the coune 
try, through hedges, and over ditches, 
though their vehicle was awaiting them on 
the road side. The elder Mr Wayland, 
by the time they had come near Killen. 
aule, sank exhausted, from the fatigue he 
had been subjected to by his heartless 
persecutors, and was unable to proceed 
further. One of the fellows immediately 
went to the Ballyhonty petit sessions, where 
the magistrates were sitting, and was about 
to lodge informations against Mr Wayland, 
sen., for presenting a pistol at him, but Mr 
Wayland, jun., had gained the court-house 
as soon; and, on stating the real circum. 
stances of the case, his informations were 
taken against the principals in the outrage, 
who were committed for trial at the next 
quarter sessions.” 


TENANTS. 


County Armagh.—A tenant was 
dispossessed for non-payment of rent 
from the lands of William Armstrong, 
Esq., County Armagh, refusing to 
accept fair and reasonable terms of ac- 
commodation, on the plea that,* “ if 
right were to take place, the property 
was his, and not Mr Armstrong's.” 
This farm was taken by a highly re- 
spectable man, who had served eleven 
years as a mounted policeman, with 
the best character, and who, in the 
beginning of the year 1835, with his 
wife, her father, George M‘Farland 
(an old man aged seventy-seven years), 
and three children, came to reside 
upon it. During a space of nearly 
three years, Johnson was not molest- 
ed, except that, from time to time, 
some persons expressed a fear of 
working for or with him, and told him 
that he had done wrong in taking the 
farm. On the evening of December 
27, 1837, Johnson had left his home 
to settle some business with a neigh- 
bour, and while engaged with him, 
saw a number of persons pass, who 
called out to the proprietor of the 
house to close his door. There was 
a “ month’s mind” (a commemora- 
tion and prayer for the dead) held in 
Johnson's immediate neighbourhood, 
indeed, in the next house but one to 





* The idea of a right to the forfeited lands, and the hope of recovering them, are 
frequently found influencing the peasantry in Jreland, 





his own (distant about forty perches), 
and he supposed that the party he saw 
were going to join the assemblage. 
After about twenty minutes they re- 
turned. When they passed the door, 
a shot was fired, and a shout of fero- 
cious exultation was raised. 

During this short interval the party 
had gone to Johnson’s house, and, find- 
ing the door open, walked into the 
kitchen, where they found his wife, 
with an infant on her lap, three other 
children, and her aged father. One 
of the party addressed Mrs Johnson, 
and said that the night was fair. She 
said, ** Yes—come forward and warm 
yourselves.” There was no answer ; 
and, for a space of one or two minutes, 
armed men continued to enter the 
house in a strange and alarming si- 
lence. When all had entered, one 
rushed forward with a bludgeon, and, 
uttering an execration, struck Mrs 
Johnson a heavy blow; a second, while 
she was crying for mercy, felled her 
to the earth. While down, she saw 
that her father was struck, and heard 
him say, ‘‘ May God have mercy on 
me!” One of the daughters, a girl 
of thirteen years of age, held a spin- 
ning-wheel over the feeble old man. 
This drew the attack upon herself, and 
the poor child was knocked down, 
dreadfully mangled, and beaten almost 
to death. M‘Farland, however, was 
the only actual victim of the night. 
The first blow he received was from a 
hatchet. After receiving it, he strug- 
gled towards his bed, where he was 
pursued, the blows from the same 
deadly weapon repeated ; and his skull, 
as the surgeon said, cloven into a 
hundred pieces. A man held a candle 
for the murderer while he perpetrated 
the butchery; and he said to him, 
when it was done, ** Ha! ha!—he’s 
over |”” . 

In the mean-time others were not 
less cruelly engaged; some beating 
Mrs Johnson—two striking at the 
child who had endeavoured to defend 
her grandfather, while one held her to 
aSpoeg her from falling, calling upon 

er to say where the arms were ; and, 


when incommoded by the blood which 
streamed from her, or alarmed by its 
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staining his clothes, erying out, “ Keep 


” 


your blood from me, you ——. 

But we must pause. The details 
are, indeed, too full of horror. Those 
which we have given, we have taken, 
scarcely altered, except by a slight 
abridgment, from the thrilling, and, 
we are assured, not more than simply 
true narrative, in a highly respectable 
provincial paper, the Newry Telegraph. 
In the end Mrs Johnson's life was 
spared, on condition of swearing that 
she would leave the farm. The paper 
from which we have extracted our 
narrative, conducts its recital through 
subsequent horrors of the night. It 
mentions, also, the promptitude with 
which the Irish government acted on 


‘the occasion, and praises its offer of a 


liberal reward. But what is a reward 
for information, if accompanied by 
contrivances like those, which enable 
a culprit in Ireland to pack his jury. 
No criminal has suffered for the crime 
of M‘Farland’s murder ; and, it is said 
that the wretched and broken-hearted 
Johnsons are making preparations to 
leave, not only their residence, but 
their country, in which they feel that 
they cannot hope to be protected. 

The instance of punishment which 
we shall next lay before the reader 
we select from the proceedings of a 
southern district. We give it as the 
Dublin Evening Mail has extracted 
the report from a provincial journal. 
The locality of the incident will not 
be doubted. It will be at once recog- 
nised that * Tipperary loquitur.” * 


** Incendiarism.— An. Attempt to Burn 
a Man and his Family to Death.—On 
the night of Tuesday, between the 
hours of eleven and twelve o'clock, a 
dwelling-house on the lands blood-stained 
Curraghneddy was set in flames. Michael 
Quinlan, the occupier, and family being in 
bed and asleep at the time, they would in 
all probability have been burned alive, 


_ had not a portion of the thatch fallen in a 


fiery flake on Quinlan’s face. On starting 
up and looking about him, all around was 
one red glare of light, and there was an 
intense heat like that of a red-hot furnace, 
which rendered breathing difficult. He 
was stupified and almost suffocated. What 
was heto do? Beside him lay his wife 





* And yet a doubt is possible. 


Similar cruelties are ascribed to other counties, 


An attempt was made in Mayo to burn a widow, and, we believe, seven children, to death ; 
and, as jn the Tipperary outrage, the door was fastened from without. 





and children, still in profound sleep. There’ 
was a c¥ackling of timber, a tumbling in- 


of the rafters in one corner, a dense smoke, 
and a swarm of fiery and scorching par- 
ticles. Quinlan leaped out of bed, and 
dragged his sleeping wife and children to 
the middle of the floor, all naked as they 
lay. He then rushed to the door, unbar- 
red it, and thought to open it; but it was 
fastened on the outside. He dragged and 
tugged—but in vain. At last, with that 
superhuman strength which despair alone 
can give, he tore the door off its hinges, 
and rushed out, almost enveloped in white 
wreathing smoke and eddying sparkles. 
On the outside every thing was rendered 
distinct by the crimson glare of light from 
the flaming roof. Three men, armed to 
the throat, were opposite the door, one of 
whom levelled him to the ground with the 
but-end of a carabine. He was struck 
senseless for some minutes by the blow, 
but, when he recovered, the armed incen- 
diaries were gone. He arose confused by 
the red light, and half blinded by the blood 
which was streaming from the wound he 
got. He again rushed into the flames, and 
succeeded in rescuing his wife and chil- 
dren from the devouring element, One 
moment later and all would be lost, for he 
was scarcely outside the threshold, when 
erash, crash went the roof, and a volume 
of dense smoke, mingled with flame, shot 
up to Heaven, and madethe night luminous. 
Quinlan retreated to the police barrack 
which is about a quarter of a mile from 
the scene of conflagration. The house was 
consumed to ashes; and a calf, twelve 
geese, and a number of poultry shared the 
same fate. Quinlan we have seen—he is 
all over in one blister. He reminded us 
of some unfortunate white man who had 
fallen a victim.to the cannibals of Malacoa, 
but who had been rescued from the fiery 
stake when about half roasted. Quinlan’s 
only crime was that he had assisted at the 
levelling of a house by his landlord's direc- 
tions, from which a fellow named Gleeson 
has been ejected.” 


We have been somewhat diffuse in 
examples of punishment for this, the 
first class of offences created by the 
agrarian law, because we hold it to be 
that-which is accounted, permanently, 
of most moment, and because it serves 
our purpose equally well with any 
other, as an occasion of exhibiting the 
manner in which the provisional, or 
insurrectionary government in Ire- 
land, will have its laws carried into 
execution. Henceforth we shall be 
more sparing in our selections, 


2. Unroputar Exencts# ov Exxo: 
IVE FRANCHISE. ; 


ca 

“* County Sligo,.—Attrocious Murdergma 
Ribbonism,—Edward Coughlin had been at 
Sligo on the first instant, and returning 
about ten o’clock, he was attacked by some 
person or persons as yet unknown, who 
struck him several blows of stones on the 
head, and on the other parts of his body ; 
his hat was knocked off, but being so near 
Ballymote he hoped to have reached it he. 
fore he should become exhausted ; he rode 
furiously almost a mile and a half after being 
assaulted, and then, from weakness and logs 
of blood, fell off his horse dead. I attended 
the inquest, and saw that the wound he re. 
ceived, which caused his death, was a blow 
from a weighty stone in the back of the 
head, causing a large fracture of the skull, 
The verdict is, ‘ wilful murder against some 
person or persons unknown.’ It is needless 
to inform you that this is the respectable - 
Roman Catholic, who, with his brother, were 
denounced by a certain priest in the follow. 
ing pathetic anathema,—‘ Let the Neddys 
and Johnnys go to hell and damnation their 
own way.’ And it is the same individual 
who was held up by a Popish priest to the 
ridicule and contempt of his parishioners on 
a Sunday, as ‘the man having the hare-lip, 
whom he would have painted on the chapel 
walls, so that all his flock might point the 
finger of scorn at him, for voting for the 
Orange Perceval.’ The very day poor 
Coughlin was murdered, he complained to 
several respectable Protestants, friends of 
his, of the dread of assassination in which 
he was continually kept by the denuncia- 
tions of the Popish clergy. Our readers 
will recollect (says the Sligo Journal), that 
shortly after the election, when Government 
influence was so shamefully and mischiey- 
ously applied to prop up Radicalism and 
Popish hopes, the peasantry were forced by 
their task-masters not to work for Coughlin 
during the harvest. This persecution being 
hinted to Colonel Perceval, the gallant and 
much honoured member promptly proceeded, 
with fifty or sixty attached supporters, to 
reap and save the man’s grain.” 


EvipENCcE. 


The agrarian system directs that 
not only the crime of giving evidence, 
but suspicion of an intention so to do; 
nay, even the expression of a — 
which, if indulged, might lead to su 
a crime, shall be visited with condign 
punishment. 


“© County of Limerick.—Barbarous 
Murder.—A man who had given some evi- 
dence at the petty sessions of Hospital, was 





“arbarously murderéd on his way home 


therefrom on Monday night last. Six of 
the murderers were brought into this city 
Jast evening, and lodged in the county jail, 
for trial at the approaching assizes.”— 
Limerick Standard. 

“ Shocking Murder.—On the night of 
Friday, the 9th inst., Patrick Feeney, of 
Ballinamore, in the county of Galway, was 
brutally murdered near his own door. The 
unfortunate man was heard to express his 
regret for Richard Martin, his neighbour, 
who had met with most savage treatment on 
the previous evening, from persons named 
Loughan. On the evening above named, the 
deceased had only walked out a short distance 
when he was waylaid by two men, who 
sprang from behind a stone wall, and one 
held him while the other fractured his skull 
with a tongs. The inhuman ruffians, think- 
ing they had dispatched their victim, then 
made off. The poor man got on his limbs, 
but fell dead before he could gain his own 
door. An inquest was held on the follow- 
ing day, before William Kenny, Esq., co- 
roner, and a respectable jury, when the facts 
above stated were fully proved, and the 
tongs with which the deadly wound was in- 
flicted was produced. Surgeon Heisse 
having examined the body, pronounced it as 
his opinion that death was caused by com- 
pression of the brain. A verdict of wilfal 
murder was returned against John and 
Patrick Loughan, whe have absconded. 
The coroner has issued his warrant for their 
apprehension, ‘This is the third murder 
that has been perpetrated in this neighbour- 
hood since Christmas-day.”’ 

‘* Murder again. —On the 17th of March 
last, a man, named Connors, was murdered 
near Ashlypark, about half-way between 
Burrisokane and Nenagh. His wife identi- 
fied some of the murderers, had them appre- 
hended, and they were to be tried at the last 
assizes, However, a few days before the 
assizes, two men came to the deceased’s 
wife, with a false token, and told her that 
her sister wanted her on particular business ; 
the, thinking their story was correct, went 


with them, and has not been since heard of.”” 


— Tipperary Constitution. 

** A notice, of which the following is a 
literal copy, was sent to us for publication, 
by a correspondent who took it down off a 
gate where it had been posted :—‘ Take 
notice that all persons given ividince agen 
they bray fellys who went to pettygo to de. 
find there religion from they bludy orange 
herryticks on the twelft july will be kild 
as ded as ould bill the third—their saint of 
an orange king—by order of Capt, Star- 
light.’ "Ballyshannon Herald. 


4. Jury—Osnoxious Verpicr. 


In this department, the cases sup- 
plied by our correspondent furnish 


little direct evidence, simply, it would 
appear, because the authority and ter- 
ror of the agrarian system is such that 
obnoxious verdicts are scarcely ever 
returned. There are numerous com- 
plaints that juries have not done their 
duty—that they were intimidated— 
that accomplices of the prisoner in his 
crime were on the jury which was sit- 
ting to try him—that even intelligible 
signals passed between the prisoner 
and the juror ; but there is no account 
of a juror murdered for his verdict, or 
of a verdict having been given such 
as was likely to provoke the chastise- 
ment of murder. We shall select but 
one case under this department, with 
a view to illustrate the state of society 
in which “ such things can be.” 


“* Nothing in the history of the most, 
feudal states of barbarism could find a pa- 
rallel to the savage scene exhibited at a 
place called the Lough, two miles from the 
town of Templemore, on Monday last, On 
this spot, Mr Cormack, one of the coroners 
of this county, summoned a jury to hold an 
inquest on the body of a man of the name 
of Ryan, who became accessary to his own 
death, by intoxication, and resisting by bru« 
tal force six policemen in the discharge of 
their duty, conveying him as a prisoner to 
the bridewell of Templemore. It is strange 
that whenever the police are concerned, no 
matter how forbearing, how mild and exem- 
plary their conduct may heretofore have 
been, the moment that the death of a civilian 
(however remote the cause) is associated with 
their name, the savage cry of ruffianism and 
barbarianism is yelled and shouted out against 
them, and they are pronounced convicted 
murderers, even before trial. Such was 
the feeling at this memorable- place of the 
Lough, where the coroner, notwithstanding 
the mild repeated remonstrances of magis» 
trates to the contrary, insisted on holding 
his court! Here it was that several respect~ 
able jurymen, from the town of Templemore, 
were summoned, who, the moment they made 
their appearance, were threatened with ase 
sassination, and. obliged to return home 
without the appearance of a single policeman 
or soldier to protect them. On the arrival 
of Mr Smith, the solicitor for the police, a 
general buzz spread through the whole field, 
and he was met at what is called the bawn 
gap, by about fifteen hundred persons, who 
demanded his business there ? Having an 
swered, in the mildest*manner possible, that 
he came as the agent for the police, as he 
might in their own cases, he was ordered to 
retire immediately, or to abide the conse> 
sequences. At this moment Mr Trant, a 
chief of police, came to his protection, &c. 
Mr Smith at length reached the room, or 
kitchen, where the coroner held his court, 





and under.the Triple 


er which baffles the power of denen de- 


scription. It was crammed to suffocation. 
There were a half dozen of attorneys’ clerks 
assisting the friends of the deceased in striking 
the jury, yelling, bellowing, arguing, fight- 
ing, shouting, &c. &c. “Messrs Tabiteau 
and Willington, magistrates, having quitted 
the room in disgust, afforded an opportunity 
to Mr Smith to leave it also under their 
protection. After getting out he was again 
surrounded by a denser mob than on the 
former occasion, and threatened, in presence 
of the magistrates, that if he dared to go 
back again to assist the police murderers he 
would not come off as before. Mr Tabiteau 


endeavoured, by reason, to convince them 
of their folly ; but the more he said, the 
more their determination seemed fixed, and 
Mr Smith had but the choice of alternatives 
left, to abandon his clients to their fate, or 
suffer a glorious martyrdom on the plains of 
the Lough.”—Nenagh Guardian. 


PROTESTANTISM. 


Our selections, ‘although very few 
in comparison with the multitude of 
notices from which they are taken, 
must be numerous. In return, we 
shall spare the reader all comment 
from ourselves. 


** County Sligo.—~ Ribbon Outruges.— 
James Reynolds and Edward Lloyd, both 
Protestant farmers, residing in the neigh- 
bourhood of Collooney, were returning 
from the fair of Tubberscanavan, on the 
night of Tuesday, the 18th instant, when 
they were assailed by a mob of ‘ Precur- 
sors, who commenced to hoot and call 
them turncoats, and every opprobrious 
epithet which their attention to the ser- 
mons at the different mass-houses made 
familiar. The mob increasing, surround- 
ed their intended victims, who were both 
knocked down and dreadfully injured with 
stones, when their pistols, for which they 
had license, and which their forbearance 
prevented them from using in self-defence, 
were forcibly taken from them. These 
men were guilty of being Protestants. 
Lloyd is a reformed Papist, hence the cry 
of ‘ turncoat ;’ and Reynolds, who holds 
@ situation under Mr Cooper, came for- 
ward at the late registries to oppose the 
fictitious claims of the Popish party. By 
the exertions of some of the Collooney 
Protestants, friends to Mr Reynolds, two 
of his assailants were arrested and given 
in charge to the police.—On the night of 
Saturday last, two mén named Phillips and 
Banks were returning from the market of 
Sligo, and on passing through Collooney 
(that ‘ peaceable neighbourhood’) they 
called in to take some refreshment at the 
house of Mr Robert Anderson, a respect- 
able innkeeper. After remaiuing for about 


@ quarter of. an hour,: they . 
homewards, but did not go far till t 
were attacked by a number of pe 

one of whom was armed with a large 
tongs. After inflicting several wounds op 
the heads of their victims while prostrate 
on the road, the inhuman wretches went 
away, one of them exclaiming—‘ Juke 
that for going to leave your money with 
Orange Anderson.’ Two of the police 
hearing of the occurrence, proceeded to 
the place, and succeeded in arresting one 
of the party; but they were met by a 
large mob, who rescued the prisoner, and 
knocked down the police with stones ; one 
of them, sub-constable Vaugh, was se. 
riously injured.” 


(From the Gazette of Friday). 

** Dublin Castle, June 6th, 1838,— 
Whereas it has been represented to the 
Lords Justices, that James Anderson, 
parish clerk of the Rev. Joseph Wright, 
of Killencoole, in the county of Louth, 
‘was barbarously murdered between the 
hours of ten and eleven o'clock on the 
night of the 4th instant, outside the garden 
wall of Mr Travers Wright, near to which 
the body was discovered on the following 
morning, about half-past five o’clock.— 
Two Hundred Pounds and a Free Pardon, 
— By their Excellencies’ command, 

“* T, Drummonp.” 


“The Rev. Richard Wright, of Killin. 
cool, county of Louth, upon the decease 
of his late parish clerk, who was mur- 
dered near his door, took under his care 
one of deceased’s sons, William, with 
a view to plant him in his father’s situs- 
tion, and for that purpose sent him toa 
Protestant school near Glyde-farm. On 
Friday last, while on his way from school, 
the lad, about fifteen years of age, was 
followed by five men, who overtook him 
near Corballis, and compelled him to 
swear he would never go again to any, but 
the national school, and that he should 
never again be seen at church. This is 4 
specimen of the working of the system for 
the extirpation of Protestantism. The 
dominion of Popery in Louth is nearly 
complete.”"—Packet Correspondent. 


** County Carlow.— Another Attack on 
Carlow Church——Romish Toleration.+On 
Wednesday evening last, while the congrega- 
tion were assembled during the performance 
of divine worship, some ruffians created the 
greatest alarm among those assembled, by 
smashing the window over the communion 
table with a large stone, which fell near one 
of the pews. Several persons rushed out of 
the church to secure the offenders, but we 
regret to say, they escaped. This is the third 
time similar outrages have been committed 
on the parochial church, during the hours of 
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7 -divine service, within the past year, and the 


cowardly villains who have perpetrated those 
outrages through a sheer spirit of wanton- 
ness, if not brutal bigotry, are in the habit of 
insulting respectable females approaching the 
church during divine service ; and to such an 
extent have they dared to carry their violent 
proceedings, that several respectable females 
are prevented from attending the house of 
worship, apprehensive of being attacked by 
these ruffians. If the Protestants of the 
parish would adopt our advice, they would 
meet, with as little delay as possible, and 
would lead to the detection of the perpetra- 
tors of this sacrilegious outrage.” — Carlow 
Sentinel. 


‘** County Meath—Brutal Outrage.— 
We have been informed that on Wednesday 
last, two persons, usually denominated Scrip- 
ture Readers, were, on their way from this 
town to Navan, assaulted by some ruffians, 
and beaten in a shocking manner. One of 
them, after sustaining a great deal of abuse, 
succeeded in making his escape, and is now 
lying in the Navan Infirmary. His compa- 
nion has not since been heard of, and all that 
is yet known of him is from the statement of 
the former, who says, the last time he saw 
him, he was lying on the road senseless, 
whilst the savages were beating him. We 
trust every exertion will be made to bring 
the actors in this foul deed to condign 





punishment.’"—Drogheda Journal. 


‘‘ PROTESTANTISM AND POPERY IN THE 
ISLAND ACHILL, 
‘* To the Editor of the Standard. 
*€ Missionary Settlement, 
*¢ Achill Island, Nov. 3. 

“ Str—Having sent you a copy of my 
letter to Lord Morpeth, complaining of a 
murderous attack which was made upon 
John Connor, a schoolmaster in my employ- 
ment, I now forward his lordship’s reply, 
lest an impression should be made on the 
public mind that my complaint was unheed- 
ed, I also send you a second letter to Lord 
Morpeth, describing another outrage which 
has since been committed on one of our 
people, and connecting the resident priest of 
this island with the persecution to which 
Connor is now subjected. It may interest 
your readers to know that the Roman Ca- 
tholic curate of the island was convicted the 
other day at the petit sessions of Newport 
of an’ assault upon Connor, and that this is 
the same person who is noticed in Dr 
M‘Hale’s recent letter to Lord John Russell, 
as the national schoolmaster of Baffin Island, 
who became a Protestant. With many 
thanks for the service which you have ren- 
dered to the Protestant cause in this district, 
by directing public opinion to the injuries 


sought to be inflicted on those who are- 
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engaged in forwarding it.—I am, Sir, your 


faithful servant in Christ, 
“ Epwarp NANGLE.” 


*¢ Dublin Castle; Oct. 25. 

“ Str—I am directed by the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 18th instant, calling attention 
to an attempt which was made to injure a 
schoolmaster in your employment, on Mon- 
day, the 15th of this month. And I am to 
inform you that immediate inquiry will be 
made into the circumstances to which you 
advert.—I am, sir, your most obedient, 
humble servant, 


(Signed) ‘* Morretu.” 


"6 The Rev. Edward Nangle, Achill, 


Newport, Mayo.” 


‘* To the Right Hon. Lord Morpeth. 


‘* Missionary Settlement, 
‘* Achill Island, Oct. 28, 1838. 


‘My Lorp—I beg leave to acknowledge 
the receipt of your lordship’s letter of the 
25th instant, in reply to a communication 
from me, informing your lordship of an 
attempt which was made to injure a school- 
master, John Connor, employed by me in 
this island. I have to regret that another 
outrage has occurred, which obliges me 
again to address your lordship. As the 
postman of this colony, Alexander Lendrum, 
was returning from Newport this day, he 
was assaulted near the village of Cashel, in 
this island, and so severely wounded in the 
head, that our physician, Dr Adams, declares 
that he could not for a few days pronounce 
him out of danger. In my former letter T 
alluded to a report of discourses delivered 
by Dr M‘Hale and the Rev. Mr Hughes of 
Newport, in which the people were incited 
to violence against us. I stated that I was 
ready to prove that such language was used ; 
and, as the islanders manifested no peculiar 
hostility up to that period, I must naturally 
connect the outrages and the incessant insult 
to which we have since been subjected, with 
the inflammatory addresses of Messrs M’Hale 
and Hughes. Tangible proof of the con- 
nexion of the Roman Catholic priest of this 
island, with the persecution to which my 
schoolmaster, Connor, is exposed, has since 
come to light, as Lieutenant Nugent, 
inspecting commander of coast-guard, and a 
magistrate of this county, has discovered 
that the country people were forbidden by 
the priest, the Rev. Mr Harley, to sell any 
provisions to John Thomas, chief boatman 
of Bullsmouth station, because he was 
reported to him (the priest) as having shared 
some of the provisions which he purchased 
in his own name with Connor. I beseech 
your lordship to present these matters to 
his Excellency the Lord- Lieutenant, and to 

P 
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request his Exeellency’s interference for the 


protection of an industrious, peaceable, and 
most oppressed people, who are chargeable 
with no offence but that of having abandoned 
the communion of the Church of Rome. 
Their patienee is severely tried by the inces- 
sant insult and violence to which they are 
subjected. So far they have manifested a 
forbearance highly creditable to their Chris- 
tian profession, and I can assure your lord. 
ship that no exhortation shall be wanting on 
my part to persuade them to persevere in 
the same course of patient endurance ; but I 
do feat that if their adversaries ate permitted 
to go on unchecked, they may, at last, in 
self-defence, be compelled to retaliate; if 
so, the consequences must be disastrous. I 
would humbly suggest to your lordship, as a 
means of allaying the present ferment, that 
petit sessions should be held in this island. 
-This might be easily accomplished, as Lieu- 
tenant Nugent, who is a magistrate of this 
county, is obliged to visit Bullsmouth once 
a month, in discharge of his duty as 
inspecting commander Of coast-guard. The 
stipendiary magistrates residing at Belmullet 
might accompany him in these periodical 
visits, when the court might be held. At 
present we are almost excluded from the 
benefit of legal protection ; the nearest 
sessions are held at Newport, twenty-five 
miles distant ; and, besides the expense of 
bringing witnesses to such a distance, we 
cannot travel that lonely road without per- 
sonal danger.—I have the honour to remain, 
your lordship’s obedient humble servant, 
** Epwarp NaNnGLe,” 

* To the Right Hon. Lord Morpeth, &c.” 

© I hereby offer a reward of Twenty 
Pounds for such information as will Jead to 
the conviction (within six months) of the 
person or persons who, on the night of the 
28th of April last, broke a window of the 
Church of Rathconrath; in the county of 
Westmeath, and put therein an illegal no- 
tice threatening the Rev. B. G. Grant 
with death, and injury to his property, if he 
did not quit the parish. 

** By order of Inspector-General of Con- 

stabulary, 
‘* HH. W. Tuomrson, Sub-Inspector.’» 


From the Cork Constitution. 


** County Cork.—Attempted Assassina- 
tion of a Clergyman. — About half-past 
seven o'clock, on Monday evening, a shot 
was fired through the window of the dining 
parlour of the Rev. Doctor Campion, of the 
parish of Knockmourne, in the barony of 
Kinnataloon. Dr Campion was, at the 
moment, with his Jady and family, seated 
round the fire, and the shot was aimed 
directly at the spot in which they were sit- 
<ting: They, in all probability, owe their 
safety to the thickness.of the window-shutter, 


Triple Mites: . 


for, in that, no fewer than fotit-and-t 
large slugs were lodged, and from the range 
which they took, had they penetrated the 
shutter, there is reason to fear not one of 
the family would have escaped.” 

** As the Rev. Marcus Beresford was 
proceeding to officiate in his parish church 
of Larah, on Sunday last, he was waylaid 
by two villains, who, lurking behind a hedge, 
nearly opposite to the house of the Roman 
Catholic priest, fired at him as he was 
passing. Whether both the miscreants dis. 
charged their fire-arms at him (for both 
were armed ), is uncertain—only one report 
having been heard; but, by the mercy of 
God, the shot was without effect—though 
the assassins were not more than ten yards 
distant from their expected victim. Immé. 
diately after the discharge, Mr Beresford 
and his servant—though both unarmed— 
pursued, with great intrepidity, the cowardly 
yet blood-thirsty assailants, who instantly 
fled with their carbines in their hands: and 
although some police, who happened to be 
near, and some of the Protestant parishion- 
ers who were on the way to church, joined 
in the pursuit, we are sorry to say, that the 
miscreants effected their escape by mingling 
with the Popish congregation, which was 
just at that moment leaving early mass— 
and many of whom seemed anxious to screen 
the murderers from justice.” 


“ Borrisokane, April 5, 1838.—0n 
Sunday last, as the inhabitants of Borriso- 
kane were assembled in church at evening 
service, and the officiating clergyman, the 
Rey. William Molloy, in the pulpit, the 
congregation were suddenly alarmed by the 
tremendous crash of a stone, hurled with 
unerring aim at the central eastern windom, 
immediately near which the pulpit is situ 
ated. The eastern window of the churchis 
within a few feet of the public road, from 
whence the stone was thrown; and, from 
the relative position of the preacher, with 
his back to the window, and the number of 
lights in front, the evil-minded person must 
have been able to distinguish clearly the 
outline of the reverend gentleman’s figure, 
and would, toa certainty, have accomplished 
his purpose, were in not that an angle of the 
sash in a line with the preacher's head, 
providentially arrested the further progress 
of the destructive missile.” 


“ County Limerick.— Conspiracy t 
Murder.—Sunday last, four sanguinary ruf- 
fians, armed, and their features disguised by 
bog mould, followed the Rev. Mr Coote’s, 
car, from his residence towards Doom chureh} 
but, not finding that persecuted clergymat 
on the vehicle, they searched several cabins 
by the road, thinking Mr Coote had slipped 
off the car to avoid them. Had they found 
the rey. gentleman, their object-was to murs 
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- der him in the noon-day. 


In those places 
they visited, they distinctly avowed their 
determination, with an expression of regret 
that he had escaped them. Fortunately for 
Mr Coote, who is suffering from illness, 
another minister had on that day officiated 
for him at the parish church, and thus was 
his life providentially saved from assassins, 
who have attempted it more than once in 
that neighbourhood.” 

‘‘ On Sunday morning last, between the 
hours of three and four o'clock, the house of 
the Rev. J. Crampton, at Malahide, was for 
the third time within this year set on fire 
by incendiaries, A match, composed of hay 
and oakum, or. tarred rope, had been intro- 
duced through two broken panes, one in the 
drawing-room, and the other in the pantry 
window. The entire sash, shutters, &c. of 
the drawing-room were consumed before the 
fire was discovered, and a quantity of fur- 
niture destroyed. One of the matches was 
introduced into the room immediately under 
Mr Crampton’s bed-room.” 


“ Leitrim. —Murder—Mohill, Oct. 26. 
—A barbarous murder was perpetrated near 
this town yesterday evening. A Protestant, 
named John Stretton, was returning from 
market to his residence near Cloone, when 
he was fired at and wounded. His barba- 
rous assailants, not content with this, fell 
upon him with scythes and other sharp 
weapons, and mutilated the corpse in a most 
frightful manner. The deceased was, about 
four months since, denounced by a priest 
from the altar, and the people were forbid- 
den to speak to him. The stipendiary ma- 
gistrate held an investigation into the cir- 
cumstance at the time, but nothing more was 
thought of it until the unfortunate deceased 
met his fate in this savage manner. Within 
ten days, Morrow, Lord Lorton’s steward, 
and Stretton have been both murdered— 
two Protestants, named Cullom and Redfern, 
have had their houses attacked in the open 
day by armed men—Cullom’s gun was carried 
of, his wife severely beaten; Redfern’s 
windows were broken, his wife and family 
abused ; both occurring within a quarter of 
amile of the town. Both men wereabsent 
at the time of the attackg, or it is hard to 
conjecture what fate would have awaited 
them.— Correspondent of Saunders.” 


“© Another Barbarous Murder.—On 
Tuesday morning last, about four o'clock, 
three Protestants, while on their way to 
the county Wicklow with lime, were at-~ 
tacked near Tullow by several persons, 
and brutally beaten with stones and blud- 
geons; one of them, John Pollard, was 
inhumanly murdered on the spot, his 
brains being literally scattered on the 
Toad, One of his comrades was inhu- 


se 


manly mangled, and is despaired of; the 
third providentially escaped. A man 
named Byrne was committed to jail on 
Wednesday, fully identified as a principal 
in this inhuman murder. No reason can 
be assigned for the perpetration of the 
foul deed, but that the unfortunate men 
were Protestants.” 


We shall add but one proof more 
of the persecution to which Protest- 
ants have been given up,—the inci- 
dental manner in which the circum. 
stance of gentlemen going armed to 
church is noticed,-in describing an 
outrage on a place of worship. 


6. REFUSAL TO ENTER SECRET 
SociETIEs. 


Evidences of the existence of a secret 
society extending itself through all 
parts of Ireland, are abundant and 
conclusive in the communications of 
our correspondent. His proofs, also, 
are decisive that the principle of a 
division of labour is adopted by them, 
and an army of observation, as it 
were, called the “ Polishers,” formed, 
which is to act a part the opposite 
of that assigned to the sentinels of the 
bees—not to keep off the “ ignavum 
pecus” from the hive, but to compel 
them to enter it. Our extracts, how- 
ever, must necessarily be few. 


** County Sligo.—Another Attempt to 
Burn to Death a Father, Mother, and 
Seven Children.—We have just heard from 
unquestionable authority, that a few nights 
since, the house of a poor man named 
Patrick Healy, on the lands of Killaney, 
was maliciously set fire to and destroyed, 
together with a portion of the poor man’s 
furniture. The time chosen by the bra- 
talized ‘* Precursors,” for the destruction 
of this unfortunate family, was the calm 
hour of midnight, when, the ruffians well 
knew, the unconscious inmates were slum- 
bering in fancied security; coals of fire 
had been placed in different parts of the 
thatch at the same moment; but provi- 
dentially (as in the case of Burns) their 
faithful watch-dog, alarmed by the crack- 
ling of the roof, set up a piteous howl, 
which awoke Healy and his family, and 
revealed to them the danger of their pe- 
rilous situation. The poor creatures for- 
tunately escaped a few minutes before the 
blazing roof fell in, and procured shelter 
in a neighbouring village. Thus we have 
lived to see a second attempt made to burn 
to death an entire family in this unfortu- 
nate county, within the short space of 
a few weeks, The only reason assigned 









































































for this diabolical attempt to take away 
human life is, that Healy (who is an in- 
dustrious Roman Catholic) refused to be- 
come a member of the Ribbon Associa- 
tion.’ 


Such is the agrarian calendar of 
crime, or, to speak more correctly, a 
specimen of it. For offences such as 
we have classified, and by such punish- 
ments as we have described, many 
hundreds, to whom the law owes pro- 
tection, are every year overtaken by a 
violent death in Ireland. Many hun- 
dreds are sufferers in property and per- 
son; and thousands, in incessant ap- 
prehension of violence, waste away, an 
unseen death, at home, or betake them- 
selves to distant lands, where, if there 
are no fond associations to attach them 
to their new homes, and no comforts 
to enhance the zest of life, they are, at 
least, secure against persecutions and 
menaces which made the land of their 
nativity a desolation to them. The 
reader has had aselected specimen of the 
manner in which punishments are exe- 
cuted, and of the spirit in which they 
are conceived, which have had so ter- 
tific an influence upon the condition 
and advancement of Ireland. If we 
have selected with tolerable skill, he 
will, we are willing to hope, be already 
prepared to admit that it is a very er- 
roneous judgment upon such punish- 
ments, and one very much calculated 
to mislead, which pronounces them 


crimes, and classes them among the | 
ordinary offences for which men are 
to be held amenable. They ought not 
to be thus regarded. Perhaps there 
never yet was a people, among whom 
so much cruelty, treachery, ‘and vio. 
lence, has been manifested—so fearfy] 
outrages perpetrated—so many lives 
taken by shocking murder—and so few 
offenders punished: in whom, also, it 
will not be found, that the terrible ex. 
cesses, committed by them with im. 
punity, have not been reconciled to 
their notions of right and duty, by 
some process with which those who 
judge them hastily are unacquainted, 
The butcheries, burnings, perjuries, 
which we impute as crimes to the Irish 
people, in their judgment are not 
crimes. They are acts of severe 
duty ; acts for which, if the law of the 
land prevailed against them, they must 
die—but which a law, inserted in their 
abused conscience, taught them 
must execute; acts for which, however 
they might be made to suffer, t 
could experience no remorse, This 


was the incident, belonging to the 
character of what has been called 
Irish crime, which demanded most the 
attention of magistrates and legislator 


—and this is the incident which they 
have especially disregarded. ‘ The 
knowledge of men,” said Coleridge, 
** may be very evil if not corrected by 
a knowledge of man.” 
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Ir biography were honest, it would be 
among the most valuable of all writ- 
ings. But is it ever honest? Can the 
auto-biographer be trusted with the 
truth? Can his friend, or his enemy, 
or the somebody, who, being neither, 
attempts only to make a book that 
somebody else will read, be trusted 
more? Are there not vanity, fear, ig- 
norance, forgetfulness, all standing in 
the way of the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth? and what 
spirit of sincerity can survive those 
things? From the first man who ever 
put his pen to paper, in record of his 
own acts and deeds, to the last, we 
shall never expect to find the reality 
which we want ; but we may find the 
amusement which various adventure 
can supply, the lesson which can be 
taught by the experience of others, 
and the interest which can be raised 
by the eccentricities, struggles, and 
collisions of character. There is much 
even in this ; if the portraiture of the 
“inner man” is hidden from us, and 
itis often hidden from himself; at least 
we may know his external, the man as 
he moved before society,—the bold 
figure of the defyer of chance and dif- 
ficulty, the wild whim and strange 
animation of the humorist, or the 
ardent physiognomy and lofty atti- 
tudes of the man of genius. 

The biography of the late well- 
known Charles Mathews ought to 
furnish some resemblance to them all ; 
for he had something of the faculties, 
the feelings, and the labours of 
all. If his heart had not been among 
the most buoyant of human kind, he 
must have sunk under the first anxie- 
ties of his trying profession ; if he had 
not possessed the half-mad whim of 
an original, he must have flattened and 
fallen away into common-place,—and 
if thene had not been that touch of still 
finer faculty within him, which makes 
obscure talent anticipate the time of 
fame and fortune, he must have long 
before stooped to the wretchedness of 
his condition, perished, and been for- 
gotten. If all this denunciation 
of the miseries of a theatrical life 
should seem too darkly coloured to the 
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crowd, who see the actor only on the 
stage, flourishing in silk and gold, 
smiling among rival princesses, and 
settling the fates of nations, for five 
acts together; let them turn to the ear- 
lier pages of this narrative, and be 
comforted that they have never tried 
to climb to renown on the shoulders 
of either Thalia or Melpomene. 

Charles Mathews was born in Lon- 
don, in June 1776, the son of a 
bookseller in the Strand. He plea- 
santly remarks, that the family name, 
being Matthew, was changed to ‘its 
present spelling in consequence of the 
legacy of an estate, and the bequest 
being thrown into Chancery, and lost. 
** His father lost at once a T and a 
suit.” He, however, consoles himself, 
«‘ The estate was worth £200 a-year, 
and it cost about £210 annually, in 
law and repairs, so that its loss be- 
came a gain.” 

His life began under circumstances 
which predicted but little of his cha- * 
racter or his career. His father was 
what was then termed a “ serious” 
bookseller, and was so conspicuous 
among his sect as to be chosen a 
preacher in one of Lady Hunting- 
don’s chapels, by the lady herself. 
But the preacher had a counteracting 
principle in his household, which ge- 
nerally contrives to carry the day at | 
last. His wife was a Church of Eng- 
land woman ; and as she happened to 
possess excellent sense, also, in other 
matters, she ruled the preacher, evi- 
dently much to his own advantage. 
Those were the high days of sectarian- 
ism. Wesley and Whitfield, both 
very able, and both very indefatiga- 
ble men, had roused the popular feel- 
ings of religion ; and, as in all great 
religious excitement, there was a sad 
mixture of chaff with the wheat, indi- 
viduals who had tried many another 
pursuit, mingled with the sincere; and 
men little qualified to feed the flocks 
in any Church, discovered that the 
new opinions offered a peculiarly con- 
venient way of feeding themselves. 
Mathews speaks with measureless 
truth of the crowd who constantly 
preyed upon his simple-minded father. 





Memoirs of Charles Mathews, Comedian. By Mrs Mathews. 2 vols, 
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s¢ He, the most guileless, the most 
intrinsically honest and moral man, I 
believe now, in my heart, who ever 
passed sixty-four summers in this sub- 
lunary globe, remained a liberal Chris- 
tian among wretched fanatics, —mode- 
rate in a crowd of raving enthusiasts,— 
the mildest of preachers, the kindest 
of advisers, himself an example to the 
wholesale dealers in brimstone,—the 
pawnbrokers, hosiers, butchers, saoe- 
makers—no matter how low, how ig- 
norant, to whose tender mercies I was 
constantly subject. Such were those 
by whom my father was surrounded. 
Had he not been bitten by one of 
these rabid animals very early in life, 
his naturally cheerful mind and bene- 
volent disposition would have admi- 
rably qualified him for a quiet and 
happy member of the real and true 
mode of worship, as I think, and trust 
ever shall think.” 

Notwithstanding those propensities 

of the parent, the child thinks that na- 
ture had intended Charles Mathews for 
acomedian. On the faith of his old 
nurse, he describes himself as “a long 
+ thin skewer of a child, of a restless, 
fidgetty temperament, and by no means 
of regular features—quite the con- 
trary ; and asif Nature herself sus- 
pected that she had not formed me in 
one of her happiest moments, the Fates, 
finding that there was not the least 
chance of making me a beauty, deter- 
mined to make me comical.” 

A circumstance, which, in the spirit 
of an old Roman, he evidently regard- 
ed as an omen, occurred at this period. 
This was nothing less than an intro- 
duction to Garrick ; and, to crown the 
singularity of the case, this event took 
place in the shop of the “ serious” 
bookseller, and through the agency 
of Hannah More! It is a curious 
trait in the life of this popularly pious 
lady, that though she abhorred play- 
houses, she evidently had no objection 
to the houses of players; and that, 
though her sect must have denounced 
Garrick as the chief of sinners, he be- 
ing the chief of players, yet she could 

‘go delicately draw the line between 
her convictions and her convenience, 
that she associated on the most familiar 
terms with him and his family for 
very nearly twenty years. The clear 
case was, that this deplorable culprit 
gave excellent dinners, and saw very 
pleasant company; and that the de- 
vout Hannah saw the greatest possi- 
ble difference between the criminality 


of an offender spending L.4000 g 
year, with a remarkably pleasant 
dwelling in town, only exchanged at 
suitable seasons for a delightful villa 
on the banks of the Thames, and thg 
incurable guilt of a theatrical wretch 
spouting for twenty shillings a-week, 
and starving by his salary, Peace be 
to her memory, and that of the tender 
disciples whom she reared to follow 
her calling,—the race of professional 
pietists, the soft Pharisees whose 
horror of ostentation, somehow or 
other, always threw them into the 
very path of publicity,—whose right 
hand was so far from any degree of 
ignorance as to the virtuous achieve. 
ments of its left, that if each had been 
occupied by a trumpet, it could not 
have made a more vigorous appeal to 
the public attention; and who, as in 
the case of Garrick and his playhouse 
convivialities, exhibited all the original 
skill of swallowing the camel, while 
the straining at the gnat exercised 
their pious delicacy through the whole 
scale of saintly contortion. 

On this occasion, Garrick, with ha. 
bitual good-humour, took the infant in 
his arms, — he burst into a fit of 
laughter at its little visage, and said, 
«* Why; his face laughs all over, but 
certainly on the wrong side of his 
mouth.” The mouth had a slight 
contortion from a spasm soon after he 
was born, which gave a peculiar turn 
to his countenance through life. - 

At length he experienced the mi- 
series of this troublesome existence, 
by being sent to school, where he had 
the misfortune to meet with a flogging 
pedagogue. Had flogging given 
knowledge,” says he, “ 1 might have 
been a dangerous rival to the seven 
Greek sages.” He then humorously 
remarks: “ Often have I cast an eye 
on the little cherubs that clung to the 
school-room organ, and wished that I 
had been shaped like them—only head 
and wings.” 

The imitative passion" early dis- 
closed itself; and the sentiment of dis 
gust for the gross vulgarity of the 
lower classes of the Huntingdonian 
preachers exhibited itself in almost 
instinctive caricature, His chief 
butt was an old haranguer and 
haunter of the bookseller’s -hospi- 
talities, known as Daddy Berridge. 
Some of this man’s exhibitions must 
have bern absolutely intolerable. He 


preached at the building called the | 
Tabernacle, in ‘Tottenham Court 
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Road. ‘The increase of the sect since 
Whitfield’s time, had required an in- 
crease of room, and a part of the hear- 
ers were thrust into a dismal place 
under the gallery, called, not inap- 
propriately, the Oven, It was scarcely 
possible for those persons to hear any 
part of the oration, unless expressly 
directed to themselves. When Daddy 
Berridge exploded a sentence of pecu- 
liar ferocity on the general audience, 
he stooped his head down, and shot 
the point of his harangue into the 
Oven. Mathews gives an instance. 
«Tf, with these examples before you ; 
if, when these truths are made manifest ; 
if, with these rules laid down for your 
conduct, you do not repent, you will 
all be d d.’ He would then ele- 
vate his guttural voice, peep down to 
the half-stifled wretches underneath, 
and cry, § you will all be d——d,— 
do you hear below?’ This being all 
they heard of the sentence, they might 
have naturally asked for what. An- 
other of his appeals was, after citing 
a string of truisms on the uncertainty 
of life, —* since last I sojourned among 
you, my brethren, the fell destroyer 
has been busy. I can see before me 
the outward symbols of grieving spi- 
rits within.’ He would then begin to 
reckon, |] —2—4—7—8—10—11—13 
—18—22 people in mourning; then 
wheeling to the right-about, 25,— 
then, left-face, 27-29, then stooping 
to the Oven, he would bellow out, 
‘how many are there, there ?’”’ 

The future man’s habits were all 
imbibed in early life; his father had 
a chapel at Whetstone, at some dis- 
tance from London, to which village, 
on every Saturday, through the greater 
part of the year, he went and remain- 
ed till Monday morning. 

He describes his delight in natural 
and pleasing language. “ This escape 
from all descriptions of fagging and 
confinement—this freedom of bodyand 
soul from the fetters of scholastic dis- 
cipline—the contrast between the nar- 
row dirty lane where the school was 
situated, and the pure air I breathed in 
my beloved little village, was such a 
joyous emancipation, that the impres- 
sion has dwelt on my memory to the 
present hour, and I feel the same im- 
pulse to escape from London with all 
its attractions, and reyel in country 
pleasures that I did when I was a 
school-boy. Indeed, every feeling, 
every propensity or peculiarity, J can 
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trace to impressions formed in my 
schooldays. During my first engage- 
ment in Drury Lane theatre, I lived 
at Colney Hatch ; and in all weathers 
returned home after the play about — 
eight miles, and over Finchley Com. 
mon, in an open carriage. This was 
from pure love of the country. Four 
years I lived at Fulham, and paid the 
same midnight visits, frequently on 
horseback, to my house ; and fourteen 
years at Kentish Town (commonly 
called Highgate by my visitors, and 
not unfrequently Hampstead); and I 
can truly say, that the same feelings 
pervade me at this.moment. With, 
out enumerating my list of objections 
to all large cities, and more particu- 
larly to London, I can only assert that 
I always turn my back upon it, with 
pleasure, when I have any thing like 
rural enjoyment in prospect,” 

As the period is undoubtedly con- 
templated by the Papists and Sectaries, 
when they shall have all matters ex- 
actly according to their own hearts,— 
when the Establishment is to be dust 
and ashes, and the Tabernacle is to 
uplift its front above the Church, and 
with due homage to his Holiness the 
Pope, “ high mass is to be said in St 
Pauls ;” it may be not unsatisfactory 
to see the specimens of sectariay piety 
with which the Tabernacle has teemed, 
even in the eighteenth century, and 
will unquestionably teem again, the 
moment the Church shall have ceased 
to keep down its antics. Since the 
days of the ‘* Revival,” so called, in 
the middle of the century, the conyen- 
ticle has not furnished a more popular 
saint than William Huntingdon, who - 
regularly affixed to his name, 8. S. or 
‘¢ Sinner Sayed:” This fellow has 
left a specimen of his style, and of his 
school, in a volume, which he called 
the “Bank of Faith.” Our readers 
must have a fragment, excluding as 


much as we can the absolute profane- 


ness. 

‘* During the space of three years, 
I secretly wished in my soul that God 
would favour me with a chapel of my 
own.” He despaired of such a favour 5 
but at length it was given,—by an 
interposition, which this impudent 
‘fanatic ascribes to the Deity in per- 
son. A stranger * was sent to look 
at a certain spot,” by another interpo- 
sition. A wise man was stirred up 
to offer to build it. “ God drew the 
pattern in his imagination, while he 
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was hearing me preach a sermon. I 
then took the ground, and the chapel 
sprung up like a mushroom!” This 
fortunate facility of obtaining what- 
ever he asked for, was of course not 
suffered to remain without fruits. He 
next applied for clothes.’ ‘‘ My sur- 
tout was got very thin and bad, and 
the weather was at that time very cold; 
I felt it as I was going to preach, and 
I prayed secretly for a coat.” The 
prayer was, of course, responded to 
by an immediate miracle. ‘ Assoon 
‘as I had delivered my discourse, I 
desired a young man to fetch my old 
greatcoat, in order to put it on before 
I went out of the warm meeting-house. 
When he came back, lo! he brought 
me anew one! I told him, this was 
not mine—he said that it was. I put 
it on, and it fitted very well. In one 
of the pockets there was a letter which 
informed me, my blessed Lord and 
Master had sent it to me, to wrap my 
worthless carcass in during the very 
severe winter.” Regretting his reluc- 
tance on the subject, he candidly says, 
«* My mock-modesty had nearly de- 
prived me of this new greatcoat.”’ 
Huntingdon still worked the mine 
which he had found so profitable. 
He soon discovered that he might as 
well consult his comfort in other mat- 
ters. His preaching round the skirts 
of London fatigued him; so, he “ went 
to prayer, and asked for more strength, 
less work, or a horse.” ‘ I used my 
prayers,” says he, “as gunners do 
swivels, turning them every way, as 
the cases required.” The result was, 
that a horse was subscribed for and 
given to him. But the horse was 
without the necessary equipments. 
Those, however, were not long want- 
ing, ‘ Soon after I got the horse, 
one gave me a guinea to buy a bridle, 
another gave me two whips, another 
trusted me for a saddle ; and here was 
a full answer to my prayer. But 
his horse made other wants soon per- 
ceptible. “ Having now had my horse 
several weeks, and going a great way 
regularly every Sunday ; as might 
naturally be inferred, my breeches 
began to wear out. -At last I was de. 
termined to go to one of my flock in 
Kingston, who was in the breeches 
line, and to get him to trust me, till 
my Master sent me money to pay him.”’ 
Of course, the miracle was wrought 
without delay. I was going to London 
that day, and called on Mr Croucher, 
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a shoemaker ; he told me a parcel was 


left there for me. I opened it, and 
behold there was a pair of leather 
breeches!” A letter accompanied this 
preternatural gift, mentioning that if 
any alteration was required, it would 
be made by the giver. To this, 
Huntingdon answered,—* Sir, I re. 
ceived your present, and thank you 
for it. I was going to order a pair of 
leather breeches, because I did not 
know till now that my Master had 
ordered them from you. They fit very 
well; which convinces me, that the 
same God who moved thy heart to 
give, guided thy hand to cut ; because 
he perfectly knew my size; having 
clothed me in a miraculous manner for 
nearly five years!’ Now, if we are 
astonished, and indeed alarmed at such 
intolerable grossness, what must we 
think of the frenzy, the prostration of 
all common sense, and the desperate 
insolence that belong to fanaticism? 
This fellow attracted vast crowds, 
zealous devotees, eager contributors, 
He possessed the reputation of “a 
chosen vessel,’ while he lived, and has 
left behind him the odour of sanctity, 
And what must have been the minds, 
the passions, and the abject love of ab- 
surdity, that could endure this man and 
his profane nonsense? Let sectarianism 
‘‘ have its fling’ among us, and we 
shall have Huntingdon out-Hunting- 
doned, profaneness fouler and more 
daring, absurdity more contemptible 
and more vicious, until, between dis- 
gust and detestation, between corrup- 
tion and fatuity, the name of religion 
is buried in the land. 

The taste for stage performances, 
perhaps not unnaturally, followed those 
extravagant displays ; and the boy 
imagined himself born the undoubted 
successor of that great hero of the 
theatre who had once dandled him in 
his arms. His opinion of his own 
powers was amusingly exhibited by 
the following application to the ma- 
nager of Covent Garden, proposing 
himself to fill up the enormous chasm 
occasioned by the death of Edwin, one 
of the most popular of all comedians! 
The letter is characteristic and capital, 
—we offer it as a model to all rising 
geniuses. 

“ Sir, the lamented death of..Mr 
Edwin making an opening in your 
establishment, inspires me to offer 
myself as a candidate to supply the 
vacancy. I have never performed tn 
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any public theatrical representation, 
having been much engaged in busi- 
ness ; but I trust this will not operate 
against me. I am already perfect in 
Lingo and Bowkit, and know more 
than half of Old Doiley. Salary is 
no object, as I only wish to bring my 
powers into a proper sphere of actcon. 
I do not wish to blaze out awhile, and 
then evaporate! Being at present 
bound to my father, and under inden- 
tures, of course his consent will be 
necessary ; but this is the on/y impe- 
diment that I am. aware of. Your 
immediate answer, if convenient, will 
be of great consequence to, sir, your 
obedient servant, C.M.” This was 
inthe year 1790; and, as he was born 
in 1776, the proposed first comic actor 
of the metropolitan theatre was just 
fourteen! The manager simply re- 
turned him a line of refusal. But 
the young ambition of the future 
man of 


‘‘ Quips, and cranks, and wreathed 
smiles,” 


was not to be thus extinguished. 
Excluded from the “ properties” of 
the stage, he bought a} pot of rouge, 
burned corks to give effect to his 
nascent beard and brows, and crown- 
ed all with a wig, copied from Edwin’s 
portraits.. The performances took 
place before his father’s servants and 
apprentices ; and, while the serious 
bookselier was probably calculating 
on his son’s renown in the shoes of 
Toplady and Romaine, that son was 
wickedly raising a rebellion of laugh- 
ter in the paternal kitchen, and fling- 
ing about jests and burlesques in the 
shape of the living Fawcett, Bannis- 
ter, and Munden. 

He records a mot of old Macklin, 
perhaps the /ast of this extraordinary 
survivor of “his generation, for at this 
period he was above a hundred years 
old. Mathews was sitting next to 
him, when an actress of more matter 
than spirit was playing the part of a 
hoyden on the stage, Macklin watch- 
ed her frolics for some time with a 
critical gaze; at length, on a peculiar 
display of agility, he turned round 
and said, in a voice that seemed to 
issue froma cavern, ** Sir, that lady 
jumps very high, but she comes down 
very heavy.” 

Determined to be seen on a “ real 
stage,” Mathews, and his friend 
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Litchfield, like himself a stage enthu- 
siast, purchased the honour of a 
night’s display on the Richmond 
boards for fifteen guineas ; the good- 
natured and moderate manager hav- 
ing asked only twenty, for the op- 
portunity thus given to two boys to 
make fools of themselves. The play 
was to be Richard the Third. Ma- 
thews, who had a passion for fencing, 
took the minor part of Richmond, 
that he might flourish his rapier in 
the last scene ; -and he flourished it to 
his heart’s content. Litchfield, the 
crook-backed hero, after a few thrusts, 
would have evidently been satisfied to 
forfeit his crown and life. But his 
antagonist “ had no idea of paying 
seven guineas and a half” for nothing. 
In vain did the tyrant try to die, after 
a decent defence,—in vain did he show 
symptoms of exhaustion. “I drove 
him,” says Mathews, palpably enjoy- 
ing his prowess, even after the lapse 
of so many years, “ I drove him 
from any position convenient for his 
last dying speech. The audience 
laughed, I heeded them not; they 
shouted, I was deaf. Had they hoot- 
ed, I should have lounged on uncon- 
scious of their interruption. I was 
resolved to show them all my accom- 
plishments. | Litchfield - frequently 
whispered “ cnough,” but I thought 
with Macbeth. : I kept him at it, and, 
I believe, we fought almost literally a 


.long hour by Shrewsbury clock. To 


add to the oddity of the scene, a 
bumpkin in the gallery, probably 
thinking the tyrant invulnerable by 
cold steel, and wrapt in the scene, 
eagerly bellowed out, ‘ Why don’t 
you shoot him?’” Many years after, 
as Mathews was relating one evening 
in the green room this droll incident, 
Mrs Jordan almost shook him from 
his feet, by starting up, clasping her 
hands, and in her warm-hearted fer- 
vent tones exclaiming, ‘* Was that 
you? I was there,”. and she screamed 
with laughter, at the recollection of 
his acting in Richmond, and the 
length of the combat. 

At length, in 1794, having made up 
his mind to adopt the stage as his pro- 
fession, chance threw im his way one 
Hitchcock, acting manager of the 
Dublin Theatre. The young Roscius 
of course betrayed himself, and made 
a bad bargain with this theatrical 
Sergeant Kite. In short, says Ma- 






































































234 Mathews 
thews, I enlisted ; he did not give me 
a shilling, and I believe never would 
if he could have avoided it, I stipu- 
lated, as far as possible, for what is 
called low comedy, for I had no pre- 
tensions to any thing above that. 
Why he engaged me at all was a 
puzzle to me, when I had leisure for 
repentance, in Dublin. My salary 
was to depend upon my success. 
Could I doubt that it would be liberal? 
After some discussion with his father, 
who finished by saying ‘ that little va- 
gabond Garrick bit you when he took 
you in his arms,’ he set off for Dub- 
jin. It wasa dark and dreary morning 
when he landed, and a melancholy 
foreboding stole over him. He felt 
that he had embarked on a dangerous 
sea of adventure, without rudder, 
compass, or pilot, and all seemed 
comfortless. ‘* A thinner and more 
consumptive specimen of an English- 
man,” says he, ‘ never set foot on the 
Emerald Isle.” But this depression 
was unnatural to his lively and spor- 
tive spirit. The sun broke forth, and 
cheered him,—the novelty of the scene 
excited him,—the odd sayings of the 
populace who gathered round the 
custom-house charmed him,—and he 
asserts that the powerful contrast that 
exhibits itself on first landing in 
France, is not more ‘powerful than 
that experienced by a close observer 
on his’first crossing the Irish Channel, 
and clearing his luggage in Dublin. 
His first appearance was in Jacob and 
Lingo, in which some of his songs 
were enchored, and his comic talent 
acknowledged by the laughter of the 
galleries. He soon received a not 
less expressive evidence of his success, 
a message from Daly the manager. 
That high personage summoned him 
to his closet, and offered him the 
munificeat salary of one guinea a 
week |! 

But the heroes of the stage are as 
liable to mishaps as the heroes of ro- 
mance. ‘The young actor’s hopes of 
gain and glory were soon to be de- 
plorably damped. The part of Beau- 
fort, in the Citizen, was fastened upon 
him. Mathews tells his melancholy 
destiny with humorous sorrow ;—he 
was to act with Miss Farren, after- 
wards Lady Derby, who was then 
playing in Dublin for a few nights. 
The part was notoriously that of a 
«* walking gentleman,” the proverbial 
bore of actor and audience. Accus- 
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tomed as the lady must haye been to 


mediocre performance in a part made 
for mediocrity, she probably never 
saw it before in such grotesque inca. 
pacity. With dismay, she obsery- 
ed the new exhibitor appear in the 
green-room in a scarlet coat (the only 
one provided by the theatre for the 
occasion), and that coat made obyi- 
ously for a figure a head shorter than 
the wearer, and the sleeves reaching 
only within an inch of his wrists; a 


yellow embroidered waistcoat ; a pair - 


of black satin breeches, scarcely cover. 
ing the knee ; his hair liberally powder. 
ed and tied in a queue, according to 
the mode, and a chapeau-bras, which 
he seareely knew how to dispose of, 
Imagine Mathews in such a dregs, 
and at the age of seventeen, playing 
a sentimental drawl of a lover to a 
woman of elegant and accomplished 
manners! His reception was propor. 
tionate. The moment he set his foot 
on the stage, he was met by a general 
shout from the galleries, as if a clown 
in a pantomime had made his appear. 
ance. This was followed by shrieks, 
equally sympathetic, and, the first 
storm once over, the wits of the house 
plied him with their pellets. ‘Thus he 
enjoyed the following delicate tnuen- 
does; ** Pat, dont breathe hard, or 
you'll puff him off the stage.” —** Oh, 
it’s the only puff I'll give him anyhow.” 
His thinness was not forgotten. 
*¢ Ob, what a slice of a man? Arrah, 
where’s your other half? Why did 
you not bring it with you?” Those 
specimens of rabble sport were death 
to the unfortunate actor, who was 
compelled, through no fault of his own, 
to incur and endure them. The vexa- 
tion was even heightened by the per- 
formances of the charming actress, 
who was equally compeiled by her 
part to turn this moping lover into 
burlesque. Her imitation was, of 
course, received by the galleries with 
savage rapture,—* Thereon followed 
from on high a dreadful noise, that 
might be supposed the war-whoop of 
the American Indians.” Beaufort’s 
exit was commemorated by another 
dreadful roar, and, at its close, one of 
his tormentors stood up and proposed 
* a groan for the long lobster,” a pros 
posal which was accorded with the 
honours. It may be conceived with 
what misery of mind a man of Ma- 
thews’ excessive irritability felt all 
this torture. Miss Farren apologised 
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to him when they had returned be- 
hind the scenes, for her unwilling bur- 
lesque. All was in vain. He begged 
of the manager, “ almost in tears,” 
that he would relieve him of this abo- 
minable part; but managers, like fa- 
thers, have flinty hearts! and Daly 
could find no other actor to bear the 
shame of Beaufort, unless “‘ by paying 
a long arrear of salary,” a matter 
which Daly seems never to have con- 
templated but as the most formidable 
of all experiments; and as to Mathews, 
his biographer supposes that Daly had 
probably conceived some notion of his 
being a stage-struck enthusiast, who 
had money enough to support himself, 
and, in consequence, the manager in- 
tended to pay him nothing at all. 

Let the unlucky being who deter- 
mines to throw up a regular provision 
for the life of an actor, read this nar- 
rative and be wise. We have here 
an instance of a true theatrical genius, 
suffering under privations which 
might, and must, have broken any 
heart less intrepidly vivid than his 
own. What, then, must be the condi- 
tion of the man who, without any fa- 
culty whatever for the stage, with 
this knowledge painfully forced upon 
him night after night, with the inevit- 
able consciousness of sinking lower 
and lower in the scale, suffers this 
most bitter trial! The solemn, in their 
generation » may frown over what they 
term the frivolities of books like this, 
but a single memoir of such a man, so 
deserving, and yet so suffering, is a 
lesson worth all their commonplaces. 
But the moral extends to farther ob- 
jects. The ambition of adopting “ pro- 
fessional life’ of all kinds at the pre- 
sent day, is the source of countless in- 
stances of misery ; a misery, if more 
secret than that of the theatrical no- 
vice, not less pungent. Every pro- 
fession in England is overstocked ; 
not merely the prizes are beyond the 
general reach, but the merest sub- 
sistence becomes difficult. «‘ The three 
black Graees, Law, Physic, and Di- 
vinity,” are weary of their innumer- 
able worshippers, and yearly sentence 
crowds of them to perish of the aching 
sense of failure. A few glittering 
successes allure the multitude ; Chan- 
cellorships, Bishoprics, and Regi- 
ments, figure before the public eye ; 
and every aspirant from the cottage, 
and the more foolish parents of every 
aspirant, set down the bauble as gain- 
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ed, when they have once plunged 
their unlucky offspring into this sea of 
troubles, which men call the world, 
But thousands have died of broken 
hearts in these pursuits,—thousands 
who would have been happy behind 
the plough, or opulent behind the 
counter,—thousands, in the desperate 
struggles of thankless professions, look 
upon the simplicity of a life of manual 
labour with perpetual envy; and 
thousands, by a worse fate still, are, 
driven to necessities which degrade 
the principle of honour within them, 
accustom them to humiliating modes 
of obtaining subsistence, and make up, 
by administering to the vices of society, 
the livelihood which is refused to their 
legitimate exertions. Among all the 
pursuits of life, there is but one which 
is not overstocked, and which, from its 
nature, seemscapable of endless expan- 
sion—and that one is Commerce. To 
this the world is the field ; every newly 
discovered region, every increase of 
mankind, every new progress of civi- 
lisation, opens a new career for this 
great principle of human employment; 
and reckoning, as we always feel in- 
clined to reckon, Britain among 
those nations which have been most 
especially favoured by the Great Dis- 
poser of all, we almost go the length 
of seeing a direct and peculiar bounty 
of Providence in the fact that com- 
merce has been appointed the peculiar 
province of British energy. There 
the rising generation may find employ- 
ment, not merely unobstructed by 
numbers, but actually distending by 
numbers—not merely unexhausted by 
variety of effort, but deriving new re- 
sources from every new application of 
the dexterity, diligence, or sagacity of 
man. The force of circumstances is, 
even more directly than ever, turning 
the powers of the country”into this 
vast and overflowing channel of na- 
tional production. We shall speedily 
see the younger branches of our proud- 
est aristocracy occupying themselves 
in commerce, from the simple fact that 
their habitual professions have no 
longer room for them. The army is 
reduced to nothing ; the navy offers no 
hope of promotion, or of service; di- 
plomacy cannot find space for the hun- 
dredth part of the candidates for office. 
The Government clerkships can afford 
little more than bread, and that bread 
only to a few; and how long will the 
contrast between this narrow and de- 
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pendent condition, and the ease, in- 
terest, and opulence, of commerce on 
the grand scale, suffer men to prefer 
official pride, made ridiculous by offi- 
cial poverty, tothe boundless prospects 
of wealth, and, with it, of power, grow- 
ing out of the mighty traffic of Eng- 
land with all nations? Where her 
merchants are princes, princes will be 
glad to become the merchants, and the 
connexion will render infinite benefit to 
both, and to theircountry. Education, 
high-mindedness, the manly spirit of 
the noble, and the honour of men who 
have to sustain a hereditary name, 
will give new dignity to the vigour, 
acuteness, and indefatigable industry 
of the commercial spirit ; and this com- 
bination may effect results at present 
beyond the farthest vista of national 
pre-eminence. Let none call these 
views Utopian; the progress of the 
world may be but begun; there are 
evidences of new and fervid impulses 
surrounding us; and, unless war or 
civil convulsion come to break up that 
progress, we may see noble and power- 
ful results in the path of national ad- 
vancement, even before this generation 
shall pass away. 

The privations which Mathews suf- 
fered in his.double engagement were 
more than pangs of hurt vanity. He 
wasoften on the point of being starved. 
“I often heard him say,” observes his 
biographer, “ that he has gone to the 
theatre at night without having tasted 
any thing since ameagre breakfast, deter- 
mined to refuse to goon the stage unless 
some portion of his arrears were first 
paid.” However, this wise resolution 
he seldom was able to keep, the gaiety 
of the green-room, and his passionate 
love of acting, chained him to the stage, 
and, after another vight of perform- 
ance, he went home happy and hungry, 
It might be fairly presumed that those 
lessons would not be lost on a mind of 
his intelligence ; and that, when wealth 
in process of time flowed in upon him, 
he would have known its value. But 
there seem to be men whose fate it is 
to. be always involved in a struggle; 
and the later passages of his life show 
that he still contrived to be in distress, 
in the midst of what ought to have 
been, to one like him, not merely com- 
petence, but affluence. 

He was singularly apt to meet with 
accidents ; and, in the theatrical tour 
of the West of Ireland, very narrowly 
escaped drowning. He describes his 
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sensations as a dreadful complication: 


of all kinds of suffering. He rose twice 
sufficiently to see the friend who had 
accompanied him seated on the grass, 
intent upon his book. He attempted 
to scream, but his voice had probably 
failed, for he remained unheard. : His 
delusion now was a curious one; 
his brain was probably disordered. 
«* Again I sank,” says he, “ and can 
comprehend the ‘ catching ata straw,’ 
for my sensations, which are now vi- 
vidly before me, were those of perish- 
ing in an unfinished building, where 
the beams of the floor were above my 
head. Drowning has been variously 
described, and is generally supposed 
to be a very easy death. I have not 
experienced any other manner of dying, 
certainly, but I cannot conceive any 
mode more painful. The tremen- 
dous noise of the rushing waters 
in the ears; the frightful flashing of 
light, as if surrounded by sparks from 


fire-works ; the’sense of suffocation ; 


and, oh, who can describe the sensa- 
tions I briefly felt upon my second 
bound from the bed of the river to the 
surface! Again I attempted a feeble 
cry! Again I saw my studious com- 
panion, and again I had the conviction 
that I was unseen! Every hope now 
fled, and I gradually lost all sensation, 
except that of struggling to reach the 
beams that floated in my imagination. 
To the last I was under the impression 
that by desperate efforts I might grasp 
this apparent substance, and so save 
myself. This is all I am capable of 
relating from my own knowledge ; for 
I was near death, most decidedly, be- 
fore I was providentially rescued. 
«It appeared, from the evidence 
of my friend, that the ‘ beam in 
my eye’ was my latest vision, for he 
had jumped into the river with his 
clothes on to save me. He was an 
expert swimmer, and made for the 
spot where he had last seen me rise; 
when, in almost despair of rescuing, 
or even finding.me, he felt his leg sud- 
denly seized with violence, and he was 
dragged by my dying struggles, feeble 
as they were, to the bottom. 
a most accomplished swimmer and 
diver, or I should never have related 
the tale. He contrived to get me on 
shore! I have no recollection of any 


thing that occurred from my third — 


sinking, until I saw a heterogeneous 
collection of human figures and hu- 
morous countenances about me, and 
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was almost suffocated afresh with the 


‘aroma of ‘ mountain dew.’ I was car- 


ried, much in the state in which I am 
to believe I came into the world, by 
two soldiers, under the command of 
my preserver, Seymour, to the first 
public house that presented itself; and 
there they rubbed me down, and rub- 
bed me in all directions ; and I was re- 
covered by the means prescribed by the 
humane society—of whisky dealers.” 

More lessons for the stage-struck. 
In the midst of his round of stage rap- 
tures, his misery went on with regular 
progression. He describes his suffer- 
ings from stage exertion, and even 
from the more palpable privation of 
bread, as extreme, though he rallied 
against them both with a spirit which 
could probably be found in few. He 
has subsequently declared to his wife, 
“that he sometimes fasted twa days, 
wandering about the streets for amuse- 
ment, when weary of practising lis 
flute and violin at home, and of study- 
ing characters which he never ex- 
pected to be allowed to act.” : Tothe 
world he still strove to keep up an 
uncomplaining countenance, but to 
the under-manager, Hitchcock, who 
had duped him into his engagement, 


he had no hesitation in declaring that 
he was on the point of being starved 
to death. Hitchcock, however, was 
too old in the life of the stage to allow 
himself to be wrought up to the dire 
extremity of paying any body. No 
effect could be produced on a mind 


callous by office. The failure of sa- 
lary for weeks together had been too 
often pleaded by the Romeos, and 
Hitcheock’s imperturbable smoothness 
gave only additional provocation to 
the famishing genius. Mathews cle- 
verly described him as one of those 
disagreeable people who are never in 
a passion. In the midst of all this 
poverty, Kemble came, filled the city 
with admiration, the house withcrowds, 
and Mathews with renewed delight ; 
and his letter, beginning with “the 
theatre has been closed for three 
weeks, during which time, of course, 
I received no money, which was rather 


‘a bore. ‘However, I managed ex- 


tremely well, as I had a great many 
invitations during the time, which gave 
me assistance,”—proceeds to say that 
Kemble commenced his career of 
triumph. At his Hamlet—* if twen- 
ty guineas had been given for a place 
in the boxes, it could not haye been 
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purchased ; in all my life I never saw 
as so anxious to get,into a theatre. 
very avenue was crowded at an earl 
hour ; and after the theatre was filled, 
I can safely assert, many hundreds 
went away. To see this, you may 
judge, gave me no small pleasure.” 

John Kemble has been often charged 
with hauteur to the performers. But 
if this sometimes may have been the 
case, it was not so with respect to 
Mathews even at this period.  No- 
thing could be more agreeable than 
Kemble’s conduct in the theatre, and 
no one more agreeable or easier to be 
pleased at rehearsals ; ever willing to 
give instructions without the smallest 
ostentation; every one was sorry when 
he went away. He took leave of us 
all after Richard ; and, taking me by 
the hand, said, ‘ Mathews, can I do 
any thing for you in London? But, 
for Heaven’s sake, get out of this 
place as soon as you can ; it is no place 
for you to get up in.’”” He then re- 
lates an incident in the life of Cooke, 
perfectly characteristic of the man. 
*¢ Tam extremely sorry to inform you 
that Cooke has enlisted. The regi- 
ment went to the Isle of Man about a 
week past. Daly would have been 
glad to re-engage him, but such was 
his pride that he would rather turn 
soldier from real want than come to 
terms. Many of the performers saw 
him in his military garb as he was 
going off, but he seemed rather to wish 
to avoid speaking to them, appearing 
quite melancholy. He was drunk 
when he enlisted.” This was while 
Cooke had just been playing to ap- 
plauding audiences, was rising to the 
first rank of popularity, and was on 
the eve of that London engagement 
which put fortune into his hand, which 
fortune his drunkennessinstantly threw 
away. 

All who have been acquainted with 
theatrical history during the last fifty 
years, know the name of Tate Wil- 
kinson. In process of time Mathews 
obtained an engagement in the com- 
pany of the York manager. Tate 
Wilkinson was a humourist by nature, 
and a great deal more of the humourist 
by art. Possessing some natural fa- 
culty for imitation, his manners were 
a perpetual burlesque, yet with all this 
affected eccentricity, he had a perfect 
sense of his own interest, had a subtle 
knowledge of mankind, managed his 
theatre with remarkable dexterity, and 
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contrived to live handsomely on the 
profits of a pursuit which has probably 
produced more broken fortunes than 
any employment on record. In 1798, 
Mathews had married, and soon after 
reached Pontefract, where the York 
company were playing; with all his 
worldly possessions, consisting of a 
trunk containing his eight or ten co- 
mical wigs ; a wife, and a stock of un- 
subdued animal spirits; his expecta- 
tion being to flourish before mankind 
on the inexhaustible salary’of twenty 
shillings a-week. 

His first view of Tate} Wilkinson was 
perfectly in the farcical style of the 
eccentric manager. ‘Tapping at the 
door, he heard the words ** Come in,” 
and entered. Tate was shuffling about 
the room, with a small brush in one 
hand, and a silver buckle in the other, 
in pretended industry, whistling dur- 
ing his occupation in the style of a 
groom rubbing down a horse. It 
seems to have been this whimsical 
man’s custom daily to polish these 
shoe-buckles, especial favourites, from 
their having been the gift of Garrick, 
which he wore constantly in his dress 
shoes, and never trusted out of his own 
hands. it was a minute at least be- 
fore the manager took the least notice 
of the new comer, who in the interval 
took full cognizance of his oddities. 
Tate was still in his morning disha- 
bille, but this differed little from his 
dress of the day. But he “ wore his 
rue with a difference,” that is, at this 
period his coat-collar was thrown back 
upon his shoulders, and his brown 
George (a wig so called from George 
IIL., who had set the fashion) exposing 

.the ear on the other, and cocked up 
behind so as to expose the nape of the 
neck. His hat was put on side fore- 
most, and as forward and awry as his 
wig, and both “ perked on his head 
very insecurely, as it should seem to 
the observer.” The dialogue was suf- 
ficiently disheartening. After linger- 
ing for a while unattended to, Mathews 
made his first essay, by ‘* Good morn- 
ing, sir.” ‘ Oh, good morning, Mr 
Meadows,” was the reply, very dog- 
gedly. (He indulged in an affectation, 
somewhat impudent, of constantly 
mistaking names.) My name is 
Mathews, sir, was the rejoinder.” 
“* Ay, I know,” said Tate, turning 
and looking at him for the first time, 
with scrutinizin, earnestness from 

“head to foot, Winking his eyes, and 
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Comeditin. | 
moving his brows rapidly upand down, 
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a habit with him when not pleased, 
he uttered a long drawn “ Ugh! what 
amaypole! Sir, you are too tall for 
low comedy.” “ I’m sorry, sir” —_ 
Mathews attempted to say, but Tate 
did not seem to hear him, for, drop. 
ping his eyes, and resuming the brush 
ing of his buckles, he continued as in 
soliloquy, ** But I don’t know why a 
tall man shouldn’t be a very comical 
fellow.” After some observations on 
his thinness, to which their unluck 

object could only say “ Very sorry!” 
Tate snappishly replied, “ What's the 
use of being sorry? Inever saw any 
thing so thin to be alive. Why, sir, 
one hiss would drive you off the 
stage.” This remark sounding more 
like good-humour than any thing that 
he had before uttered, Mathews said, 
with a faint smile, “ He hoped he 
should not get that one.” Tate, in 
real or affected anger, replied, ** You'll 
get a great many, sir. Why, sir, J 
have been hissed ; the great Mr Gar. 
rick has been hissed. It is not ve 

modest in you to expect to escape, Mr 
Mountain.” ‘ Mathews, sir,” inter. 
rupted the miscalled. ‘ Well, Mat- 
thew Mountain.” ‘ No, sir.” ** Have 
you a quick study, Mr Maddox?” 
Tate then enquired if he was a single 
man? The fact was stated. “ I’m 


sorry for it, Mr Montague,” was the 


new miscalling; *“ a wife’s a dead 
weight without a salary; and I don't 
choose my actors to run in debt.” All 
this is curious enough as to the display 
of managerial oddity, but was so much 
mixed with impertinence as to be in- 
tolerable to any man of decent feel- 
ings. The unfortunate actor must 
have writhed under it. But such is 
the dependence of this “ dazzling pro- 
fession,’’ that he was forced to swal- 
low, in the alternative of swallowing 
nothing else. The question lay clearly 
between bearing the insolence of this 
low-mannered old man or starving. 
Theconference ended with the moral 
of Tates’ recommending him to go 
home to his father, and adopt some 
“honest trade.” He was, however, 
engaged, but his performances were 
neglected; and the stage was never 
nearer losing one of its ornaments. 
He grew feeble, symptoms of con- 
sumption, the fatal malady of his fa- 
mily, which had already swept off the 
melancholy number of twelve brothers 
and sisters, seemed to show themselves, 
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‘to sing at rehearsals. 





as the biographer says, “ decidedly.” 
« His chest was confined, his lungs were 
precarious ; in the nrorning he felt all 
exertion of them painful, often impos- 
sible, and seldom fotind himself able 
He would even 
spit blood on the slightest exertion.” 
We have no liking for these painful 
details, but we have quoted them for 
the purpose of remarking that, not- 
withstanding them all, Mathews re- 
covered, lived through many years of 
a most active, and even a most agitated 
life. and was vigorous, active, and 
lively to the last. Undoubtedly such 
evidence ought to cheer and instruct 
the many who, on the first symptoms 
of what is termed a consumptive habit, 
are so prematurely cast down by un- 
lucky prediction, are so often treated, 
even by the physicians, as under sen- 
tence of death, and are so uniformly 
regarded by their friends as already 
beyond the help of medicine or man. 
In addition to all these signs of early 
decay, Mathews was liable to that 
strange disorder called Fits, one so 
generally pronounced constitutional, 
and incurable. Yet this disorder sud- 
denly ceased in the year 1802, and 
never returned. It is probable that, if 
he had led the life of the generality of 
those who dread disease, he would 
have perished like the rest. If he had 
led the lingering, self-watching, self- 
induigent life of the opulent and hypo- 
chondriae, that life would have been 
speedily shortened. But the efforts 
required by his anxious career pre- 
cluded those unhappy facilities, and 
saved him. The stage forced him to 
keep his mind in constant employment, 
he had no days for the gratification of 
his ease, no mornings to waste in heavy 
slumber, even no time to think of his 
disease ; he made rapid journeys; he 
read, recited, and acted; his mind was 
kept perpetually in exercise ; his frame 
was not suffered to find leisure to re- 
lax, and, by those necessities, he un- 
consciously overcame the progress of 
a malady which is supposed to exert 
the most irresistible influence on the 
frame, which had already laid his whole 
family in the grave, and which daily 
desolates the householdsof England. Of 
course, we do not insist on the stage as 
the essential regimen ; but wisdom will 
dictate the importance of some decided, 
active, and engrossing pursuit ; of the 
habits of self-denial, which every such 
pursuit involve, and of the worth of 
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that steady and systematic employment 
of body and mind which, if they were 
to give nothing more than the cheerful 
feeling that we are not spending an 
altogether useless life, would, in that, 
give an invaluable aid to the restora- 
tive powers of our nature. 

There was to benoend tothe troubles 
of poor Mathews at this York Theatre, 
In the opinion of that very silly cox- 
comb, Tate Wilkinson, the unfortu- 
nate young man was marked for total 
failure; and a low comedian of the 
name of Hatton was sent for to take 
allhisparts. Hatton’s vulgarity pleased 
this accomplished audience and their 
judging manager for a time, and the 
true comedian, with his more deli- 
cate conceptions, was wholly thrown 
into the shade. At length, Hatton, 
playing Harlequin for his own benefit, 
Mathews was ordered to play the clown! 
This brought the grievances to a head, 
and produced a letter of remonstrance 
to the manager, whose reply Mathews 
vigilantly preserved ever after, with 
contemptuous triumph. 

“To Mr Mathews. Iam danger- 
ously ill, and therefore unable to 
attend to theatrical grievances. After . 
a second and a third time seeing 
your performance, I averted, and do 
aver, this misfortune has placed an 
insurmountable bar to the possibilty of 
your ever being capable of sustaining 
the first line of comic busitiess. Mr 
Emery I requested to inform you of 
the same at Wakefield, who was en- 
tirely of my opinion; for the para- 
lytic stroke (Wilkinson would always 
disregard Mathews’s protestations that 
lie had never suffered anything of this 
kind) renders your performance seri- 
ously disagreeable. 1 told Mr Hill 
(a proprietor of a magazine entitled 
the Monthly Mirror) that not all the 
mirrors in the kingdom, whether in 
print or glass, can ever establish you 
as a first comedian. If heaven wills, 
you may be so, but no other order or 
interest can effect such a miracle.” 
After some other peevish remarks, he 
still more peevishly advises him to 
‘“* try, by degrees, to be useful.” “I 
recommend the shop as suited to you 
and Mrs M. But Emery said, * You 
were so stage-bitten, it would only 
vex you.’ I can only say stay and 
be happy, or go and be happy, and 
even unhappy, and wishing myself 
better, am yours, in great pain,” 

How his excitable heart and con. 











































sciousness of merit—for every man of 
abilities feels them—must have been 
wrung by this self-sufficient and pup- 
pyish epistle, we can only conceive. 
But Necessity, the mother of wisdom 
to all mankind, here made Mathews 
wise. In defiance of the manager's 
foolish opinion he stayed, and before 
the end of the year saw his rival dis~ 
missed for negligence, himself rapidly 
rising in popularity, and even the past 
eccentricities of Wilkinson softening 
down into a common-sense admission 
that he was good for something; in 
fact, it was felt “that he had become 
one of the most popular actors that 
ever appeared at the York theatre.” 
Still, however, his salary seems to have 
been only twenty shillings a-week ! 
London now began to glitter in his 
dreams. Mathews writes to his friend 
Litchfield,—* Ah, Jack, if ever I 
should be invited to London by either 
of those gentlemen (the managers), 
and could only obtain a tolerable foot- 
ing in either of the theatres, I should 
indeed be happy. If I could be but 


once established in London, no in- 
ducement on earth could possibly make 
me ever wish to quit the profession. 
I am fonder of it than ever. 


I begin 
to consider it more of a science than 
I have ever done before. Since I 
came to Yorkshire, I have been con- 
vinced of the necessity of great study, 
even in low comedy, which many 
actors think unnecessary, and that 
study endears me to the profession. 
But ¢‘ London, dear London,’ as Archer 
says in the play, I look forward to. it 
as the reward of all the struggles and 
labours which I have experienced.” 
He then, in his overflowing good- 
humour, gives a tribute even to Wil- 
kinson’s generosity, and returns to 
the topic nearest his heart. “ Every 
actor hopes to go to London who has 
any love of fame. I think, my dear 
Jack, that I have now some rational 
hopes that I may one day pay a visit 
there, but this is entre nous, for I would 
not be accused of vanity.” 

He then adverts to his stature, 
which seems to have always thwarted 
his stage glories, though he was ac- 
tually not above five feet ten. “If I 
could but take three or four inches 
from my height, I should fear nothing ; 
but it is useless to lament. If Suett 
would but tipple harder, and tip off 
in three or four years, I should like to 
hazard an appearance, Heayen de- 


fend me from getting fat, that’s all, 
that should be the case, there would be 
an end of every thing; all my hopes 
in Suett would be destroyed. Though 
I should be a scarecrow in my old 
age, I hope I may still continue to be 
able to count my ribs with my fingers,” 

An odd incident occurred in Mrs - 
Siddons’s performance at Leeds. On 
one excessively hot evening, this great 
actress, while behind the scenes, ex. 
hausted by thirst, desired to have some 
porter. Her dresser dispatched a boy 
in great haste ‘“‘ to bring some beer for 
Mrs Siddons,” at the same time charg. 
ing him to be quick, as she was about 
to go on the stage. In the mean-time, 
the play of course proceeded; the 
boy, on his return, looked in vain for 
Mrs Siddons. She had gone on with 
her part; and the scene-shifter, to 
whom he applied, pointed to her where 
she was treading the boards in death. 
like solemnity as Lady Macbeth, in 
the sleep-walking scene. To the sur- 
prise and horror of all the performers, 
the boy, with the frothing porter-pot 
in his hand, promptly walked up to 
her, and offered it. Her distress may 
be imagined. She attempted to waive 
him away, in her grand manner, with. 
out effect ; but the absurdity had now 
caught the general eye.. The people 
behind the scenes, by dint of beckon- 
ing, stamping, and calling in half 
audible whispers, at length succeeded 
in gettmg him away, spilling, how- 
ever, part of the beer in his exit. But 
the audience were in roars of laughter, 
which nothing could quell for some 
minutes. 

All provincial towns have their pro- 
verbial oddities, and York had its full 
share. Among one of the most ec- 
centric, at least externally, was Miss 
Topham, sister of the well-known 
Major. This lady used to walk about 
the streets in all the exaggerated pomp 
of Tilburina, and, like her, had a 
‘ confidante, in white linen,” treading 
dutifully in her steps. Miss Topham’s 
figure was tall and gaunt. Some- 
times she dressed like an Arcadian 
shepherdess, as we see them in Dres- 
den china on mantel-pieces ; her hair 
profusely pomatumed and powdered, 
and dressed wide in large curls and 
bows, surmounted by a little flat- 
crowned hat, stuck up on end (the 
edge of its brim resting upon her fore- 
head), and decorated with a wreath of 
artificial flowers, not remarkable for 





their freshness of tint, with long rib- 
bons of various colours appended. 
Festoons of faded flowers, of the same 
material and date as those upon her 
hat, were fancifully hung round about 
her lank, withered form; and high- 
heeled white satin shoes, and diamond 
buckles, graced her feet. Her sack 
and petticoat of fine flowered brocade 
would one day assert its independ- 
ence; on another, you would behold 
her attired in light, gauzy, unstiffened 
drapery, which clung tenaciously to 
her limbs, forming a sudden and strik- 
ing contrast to the previous fussiness 
of her silk dress. Sometimes she car- 
ried a very tall cane, somewhat re- 
sembling a crook ; on another day, a 
parasol, held high above her head with 
studied care, so as not to touch or hide 
her head-dress from admiring gazers, 
her smiling countenance invariably 
bearing evidence of self-approval and 
satisfaction. Her “ confidante” had 
a short plump person, and, I sus- 
pect, like Sheridan’s “ gentle Nora,” 
shrewdly accommodated her pursuits 
and behaviour most gravely to all the 
varieties of her mistress’s moods. She 
also ** wore her rue with a difference,” 
and varied her dress as her superior 
did. Whether she lent herself as an 
artful accessary for her own private 
ends, or was prudently placed by her 
friends near Miss Topham, for her 
security, no one seemed to know. 
These two equally extraordinary be- 
ings walked, as I have said, about 
York and its vicinity with little or no 
notice from the natives, mostly “to 
the manner born.” They were per- 
fectly harmless ; and from the station 
Miss Topham held, who was a woman 
of family and fortune, they were never 
molested or inconvenienced by any 
one. Miss Topham was supposed to 
have been * crossed in love,’’ the un- 
varying mode of accounting for the 
lost wits of unmarried ladies. Her 
home eccentricities were very amusing, 
but cannot be related. 

Major Topham, in his own way, was 
as great an oddity as his sister. He 
had been well educated, was a clever 
classical scholar, and mixed in the 
highest society of his day, including 
the Carlton House circle. Early in life 
he had entered into the Life Guards ; 
was named in the regiment the tip-top 
adjutant, from his dexterity in manceu- 
vering the regiment, and he state of 
perfection to which he brought it ;.and 
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probably would have become a first- 
rate officer, and obtained a high name 
amongst the soldiers of England, if. 
he had continued his military career ; 
but some whim withdrew him from 
the army, and he devoted himself to 
performing the childish part of aman . 
Here again he took the 
lead, adopted all the extravagancies, 
and was the most consummate cox. 
comb perhaps in Europe. He then 
turned /itterateur, and weary of lead- 
ing fashion, took to libelling it ; set up. 
a paper named the World, and made 
his paper as remarkable as himself by 
all kinds of showy absurdities. When 
Mathews saw him at York, those 
whims had passed away, and, as he 
was now rather in the vale of years, 
his taste was to appear in the dress of 
childhood. He was now seen walking 
through the streets of York during 
the public weeks, races, and assizes, an 
elderly gentleman, whose body seemed 
to have increased without allowing his 
limbs ‘to share in its growth, for his 
legs and arms retained the slimness of 
youth. He was tall and very upright. 
He wore. a suit of grass-green cloth, 
made precisely in the fashion of a 
schoolboy’s dress of that day—namely, 
a short-tailed jacket with outside 
pockets, trousers short enough to show 
his slender ancle in a white silk stock- 
ing, and a short-waisted vest with 
yellow sugar-loaf metal buttons. Al- 
together his appearance suggested the 
idea of a Brobdignag lad of ten or 
twelve years old. 

One of Mathews’s achievements was 
the very rare one of escaping the in- 
come tax. Its grasp was certainly 
very close, when it sought for money 
among the country actors. Mathews, 
determining to avoid, if he could, hit 
upon the droll expedient of drawing 
out a list of the drawbacks on his yery 
narrow income. This he gave in the 
shape of an inventory of all the con- 
ceivable requisites for an actor’s ap- 
pearance upon the stage ; first wigs, of 
which he enumerated every possible 
shape and colour—black wigs, white 
wigs, brown wigs, red wigs, &c.; then 
stockings of every colour and mate- 
rial ; then shoes ; then buckles ; then 
the innumerable miscellaneous articles 
of the wardrobe and toilette—rouge, 
Indian ink, burnt corks, cold cream, 
&e., and all those given with a mi- 
nuteness of detail, which covered 
many sheets of paper. The statement 
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was read aloud to the commissioners, 
and listened to by them with astonished 
gravity for a few minutes; but the 
burlesque was at length perceived, and 
all present burst into laughter. The 
effect was perfectly successful, for 
whatever might have happened to the 
other performers, the man of the wigs 
was never called upon to pay the in- 
eome tax in York again. 

The York assizes afforded this inde- 
fatigable student of comedy frequent 
instances of the ludicrous. An action 
‘was brought against the owner of a 
‘waggon, which, by the carelessness of 
the driver, had crushed an unlucky 
donkey against a wall and killed it. 
Sergeant Cockle, well known for his 
roughness of examination, was per- 
plexing one of the witnesses, who 
ound no other means of extricating 
himself than by giving a graphic de- 
seription of the matter in question. 
« Weel, my Lord Joadge,” said the 
hesitating clown, “ I'll tell ye how it 
- happened as weel as I can. My lord, 
suppose I am the waggon, here I was. 
‘Now, my Lord Joadge, there you 
are, you are the wall.” The describer 
now paused, as if trying to recollect 
his third position, ‘ Come, fellow,” 
exclaimed Cockle, * out with your 
story at once, You have not told us 
where was the ass?” * My Lord 
Joadge,” said the witness, with a 
sudden sparkle in his eye, * His 
honour the Coonsel is the ass!” Of 
course the court was in a roar.* | 

At length Mathews realized his 
hope of a London engagement. George 
Colman offered him L.10 a-week for 
the Haymarket season of four months, 
and he was happy, if any one con- 
nected with theatres is ever to be 
happy. Wilkinson had long since 
changed his first opinion of his abili- 
ties, and they parted with feelings of 
kindness creditable to both. The 
old manager’s farewell was a curious 
instance of the “ruling passion.” 
Mathews had, by this time, lost his 
first wife, and married a second, a 
Miss Jackson, a singer in the York 
company. The actor and his young 
bride waited on Wilkinson, who was 
then a confirmed invalid, and ex- 
pressing some wishes for his restora- 
tion. Old Tate said, Do not hope 
it; itis unkind to wish me to live in 
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pain, unable to feel enjoyment. 


my children, I do not wish to live. [| 
should like to stay over the Augugi 


race-week, to see my old friend Fawcett, 
and hear how the audience receiyg 
their former favourite, and then I shall 
be content to die.” 

Mathews’s first appearance in Lon. 
don, when he was received with re 
markable favour, supplied a charag 
teristic anecdote, of that most irritable, 
yet a soared of all gentlemen, 
Cumberland. The play was his Jew; 
he had come to town, for the noy 
of seeing it performed at the Hay. 
market, by a corps of new actors. Af. 
ter the fall of the curtain, he went 
round to the green-room; then he 
lavished praises on Elliston’s Sheva; 
and next coming up to Mathews, who 
had performed Jabel, began in his 
affected strain of compliment—“ The 
part had never been better played, in 
figure, dress, and acting ; it was his 
declared opinion, that all was perfect. 
I wrote the part, said he, and ought 
to know; I assure you, sir, I never was 
more gratified.” But the truth sud. 
denly broke out, and he added, with 
irrepressible irritation—* You spoke 
so low, sir, that I could not hear a 
word you said!” 

Liston was chosen partly to supply 
the vacancy left by Mathews in the 
York company. But he, being soon 

resumed to have no talent for come- 
dy, either high or low, and this being 
the general verdict of manager and 
company, Liston performed old men 
in tragedy, and seems to have been 
designed to figure by Tate, in the Ga- 
pulets. Such is the penetration of 
theatrical criticism. 


Sterne says that the sentimental 
traveller is always sure of meeting 


with food for sentiment. Mathews 
seems to have constantly met mate- 
rials for his study of human excentri- 
city. He was one day invited to dine 
at the house of a friend at Chiswick, 
where Moody, once a celebrated ac- 
tor, was to be of the party. Moody 
had long left the stage, and was then 
a very old, ‘but very fine remnant of 
what he had been. During dinner he 
talked with great animation, brought 
back his theatrical reminiscences,— 
and, in short, exhibited no sign what- 
ever of mental decay. Mathews ex- 





* The biographer tells the story differently, and loses the point,. 
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‘érted himself to amuse this Nestor of 


the boards—and was honoured ‘by the 


declaration, ‘* that Garrick himself 
was not greater in what he did.” At 
Jength Moody was asked for a song ; 
he complied, singing in strong, though 
uneven tones, the old Scottish, *‘ Were 
a Noddin,” which, however, he gave 
with a strong Zrish accent. When he 
had reached nearly the end of the 
second verse, he suddenly stopped. 
All waited a while, thinking that he 
was endeavouring to revive his me- 
mory. At length, his host gently said, 
Mr Moody, “I am afraid the words 
have escaped you.” “ Words, sir! 
what words ?” asked the old man, with 
a look of great surprise. «* The words 
of your song.”—** Song! what song, 
sir?”"—* The rest of the song, you 
have been so kind as to favour us 
with ; © We're a’ Noddin’,’ of which 
ou have sung one verse.” “ Heaven 
Bless you, sir,” said Moody hastily, “I 
have not sung a song these ten years, 
and shall never sing again; I am too 
old to sing, sir.” Well, but you 
have been singing, and very well too.” 
To this Moody, with agitation and 
earnestness, replied, * No, no, sir; I 
have not sung for years. Singing is 
out of the question, at my time of 
life.” All looked at each other, and 
then at the old man, who exhibited, 
in his face and manner, such an evi- 
dent unconsciousness ; that it was felt 
unfit to advert any further to the sub- 
‘ject. This was an affecting evidence 
of partial decay. 
t has been often observed, that, 
where an individual has a peculiar 
source of irritability, occasions of ex- 
asperating it appear to be perpetually 
Are in his ay: Mathews had a 
nervous abhorrence of being recog- 
nised off the stage. He wished to see 
the * Blind Boy,” then performing 
with great eclat at Covent Garden ; 
and to be safe from recognition, 
squeezed himself into the crowd of the 
pit. All were occupied with the pro- 
gress of this pretty drama, and he 
sat for a while secure. At length 
his ear was caught by the questions of 
some one, enquiring of his neighbour 
the names of the performers. The 
neighbour was evidently one of those 
who prefer any thing to acknowledg- 
‘ing their ignorance, and he confidently 
gave a name to every actor that ap- 
eared, always giving the wrong one. 
thews thus listened to him calling, 
for instance, Miss Decamp, Charles 








Kemble, Fawcett, Emery; Liston, 
Dignun, &c. Those who know any 
thing of Mathews’s temperament, may 
coneeive how impatiently he listened 
to this Solomon. At length, some 
deplorable underling of the scene ap- 
peared, and he heard the cicerone say, 
‘that is Mathews.’ He could restrain 
himself no longer, but sharply said, 
* No sir, no sir, that is not Mathews.” 
The man turned round suddenly, and 
looked at him, as with the intent of 
out-facing his assertion.. But, in a 
moment, his pertinacity vanished, his 
compressed lips distended with a 
laugh, and he cried out, “© Why you 
are Mathews ;’’ adding, “I knowed you 
the moment you spoke, —by your 
wry mouth !” 

Matthews always scorned to be 


‘called a mimic, and, in fact, the name 


was below him. He was a mimetic 
genius, an imitative original. In this 
spirit he was constantly alive to all 
strange opportunities of character, and 
took an active delight in the exerciseof — 
his powers of burlesque. The noble 
rising of the Spanish nation in 1808, 
had exeited universal enthusiasm in 
England ; and it was suggested by a 
arty of his friends, who were in the 
habit of making little country exeur- 
sions, that he should, on one océasion, 
travel as the Spanish ambassador ! 
The idea was joyously put in practice. 
His Excellency and suite set out in two 
carriages for Woolwich, where the 
‘were to dine. On their arrival, a Mr 
Hill, a well-known and pleasant per- 
sonage, who, to the gratification of 
his many friends, still survives, 
undertook the office of interpre- 
ter; and he speedily whispered ‘to 
the landlord the rank of the person 
whom he had the honour to enter- 
tain. ‘The intelligence acted like a 
spark of electricity, setting the whole’ 
of the establishment in motion. In 
the mean-time, his Excellency sallied 
forth on foot, with his suite, in order 
to behold the wonders of the place. 
His appearance in itself was sufficient 
to produce a public effect, without the 
quick spreading knowledge of his 
rank. He was dressed in a green frock 
coat, buttoned up to the neck, his bo- 
som ornamented with a profusion of 
orders of every sort; and on his head 
a large cocked hat, with viva Fer- 
nanda, in gold characters, on a purple 
ribbon. His Excellency also wore a 
pair of green spectacles. In the 
streets of Woolwich he was followed 








































































and cheered by all little boys, to whom 
the ambassador bowed with amiable 
humility. We went into shops and 
bought various things, speaking volu- 
bly the jargon, which his enterpreter 
rendered into good English, At 
length, almost to his excellency’s con- 
sternation, a message was sent from 
the higher powers of the place, that 
whatever the Spanish Ambassador 
deigned to notice, would be open to 
his excellency’s inspection for the rest 
of the day, for which purpose the 
workmen had received orders not to 
quit the spot at their customary hoursof 
refreshment, but await his commands. 
This was alarming. It was more than 
his Excellency reckoned upon, and 
fearful was the thought of detection un- 
der such a distinguished mark of atten- 
tion. However, the ambassador gra- 
ciously accepted the proffered exhibi- 
tion, and viewed all that was to be seen, 
with due show of surprise and com- 
mendation, faithfully interpreted to 
the comptrollers of the works. When 
at last this ludicrous scene ended, the 
ambassador and his suite returned to 
take their “ ease at their inn,” where 
the preparations were indeed appalling. 
Every bit of plate that could be got 
together, not only belonging to the 
house, but, as they afterwards learned, 
from the neighbourbood, was displayed 
in gorgeous array to grace the visit of 
so distinguished a guest. The landlord 
and his family, and his servants, were 
tricked out in all their best attire, to 
wait upon the great man, whom they 
were all drawn out to greet upon his 
return, courtesying to him, all of which 
this high bred man, and illustrious 
foreigner, acknowledged with a grace 
and condescension that won all hearts. 
He talked unceasingly, but they could 
only dwell upon what his interpreter 
was kind enough to render intelligible. 
Now and then, indeed, a word of Eng- 
lish would gratify their tortured ears. 
« Goode English pepel,” — “ fine 
house,’’—* tanks,” and such compli- 
ments sweetened their laborious at- 
tendance. 

This strange frolic, which would 
have figured in a Spanish farce, was 
still carried on with equal extrava- 
gance. Among other things, the in- 
terpreter informed the landlord that 
his Excellency required every article 
of use in vast quantities, hundreds 
ef napkins, spoons, forks, plates,— 
those, of course, being the customs 
of high life in Spain, The injunction 


was complied with, to the full extent of 
the anxious landlord’s means. The — 
first view of his Excellency's bed-room, 
for instance, exhibited to him about 
twelve dozens of towels, piled up be. 
side his dressing table, for one night's 
use. . The attention of the whole 
household was occupied by the odd 
variety of this accomplished diploma. 
tist’s commands, and the Woolwich 
boniface was completly mystified, 
They at length took boat for a river 
excursion. The ambassador, a little 
tired of his dignity, and hungering 
for the solid advantages of humbler 
life, resolved to resign his honours, 
resume his mother tongue, and leaye 
his title behind him. Doffing his 
spectacles and medals, and exchanging 
his green coat for a blue, he came to 
the boat as a “stranger” who desired 
to be taken to Woolwich. This wag 
another division of the frolic. The 
master being informed that his noble 
patron, ‘‘ the Spanish ambassador,” 
would not return, asked leave of the 
party to take “‘ the gentleman” on 
board. On their way back, the con- 
yersation turned wholly on the superb 
diplomatist, and the’ master’s descrip, 
tion of him was so happy a mixture of 
prodigies and prejudices of astonish. 
ment and repulsion, that the laugh 
was universal till they reached Wool- 
wich, there got into the carriages, and 
is escaped under cover of the dark. But 
in Woolwich the topic was long talked 
of, and though circumstances gradu- 
ally were recollected, which gave the 
oracles of the place some awkward 
suspicion that they had been hoaxed 
with equal pleasantry and effrontery, 
yet the name of the stately represen- 
tative of Ferdinand the Seventh, was 
not discovered. 
Among the visitants at Mathews's 
eottage were some of the most remark- 
able theatrical persons of the time; 
but one was frequently there, who was 
destined to be in after days one of the 
memorable favourites of fortune ; the 
late Duchess of St Alban’s; “ Har- 
riet Mellon, then a youthful, slight, 
and beautiful creature. She would 
comé, all joy and simplicity, for a 
day’s recreation. How merry an 
happy she was! perhaps happier than 
when splendour hedged her in from 
the enjoyment of simple pleasures, the 
love of which I believe to have been 
inherent inher nature. I see-her nowWs 
returning from a tumble into a neigh- 
bouring pond, of which her horse had 
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unexpectedly chosen to drink. How’ 
unaffectedly she protested, when 
dragged out, that she did not care for 


is 


the accident. How we laughed, while:. 


we dragged off the wet clothes from 
her fine form, half apprehensive for 
the consequences of her plunge. Then 
again, what peals of merriment at- 
tended her re-appearance in the bor- 
rowed ill-fitting dress that had been 
east upon her, and the uncouth turban 
that bound her straightened hair, and 
which she was compelled to wear for 
the rest ofthe day. What amusement 
her figure created,—how many other 
drolleries have I seen her enact at va- 
tious periods in the same place, my 
husband the leader of the revels. We 
ceased our intimacy with Miss Mellon, 
just as she became a rich woman ; but, 
in after years, we never glanced at 
each other in public for a moment, 
that I did not fancy that the Duchess 
of St Albans looked as if she remerh- 
bered those scenes, and that they were 
very happy.” The cottage, in short, 
was a place not to be forgotten by 
its visitors. Alas! how few now 
remain to dwell upon the recollec- 
tions this mention of it is calculated 
to renew. 

All the living ‘‘ eccentricities” of the 
day, whether embodied in actors at 
five shillings a-week, or noble lords at 
ten times the number of thousands, 
were alike familiar to Mathews. 
Among those, was the late Lord Eard- 
ley. Mathews used to tell a curious 
story of this fantastic original. One 
of Lord Eardley’s especial antipathies 
was to having attendants about him ; 
and his still more especial antipathy 
was to having them of the class called 
fine gentlemen. 

During breakfast, one day, Lord 
Eardley was informed that a person 
had applied for a footman’s place then 
vacant. He was ordered into the room, 
and a double-refined specimen of the 
genus so detested by his lordship made 
his appearance. The manner of the 
man was extremely affected and con- 
sequential, and it was evident that my 
lord understood him at a glance; 
moreover, it was as evident he deter- 
mined to lower him a little. 

** Well, my good fellow,” said he, 
“ what, you want a lackey’s place, do 
you ?” 

_ * Leame about an upper footman's 
situation, my lord,” said the gentle- 
man, bridling up his head. 
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' # Oh, do ye, do ye?” replied Lord 
Eardley ; ‘ I keep no upper servants ;: 
all alike, all alike here.” i 

« Indeed, my lord!” exclaimed this 
upper footman, with an air of shocked 
dignity, “ What department then am 
I to consider myself expected to fill ?”. 

** Department! department!” quoth 
my lord, in a tone like enquiry. 

« In what capacity, my lord?” 

My lord repeated the word ecapaci« 
ty, as if not understanding its appli- 
cation to the present subject. 

«¢ I mean, my lord,” explained the 
man, “ what shall I be expected to do, 
if I take the situation ?” 

« Oh, youmean if youtake the place. 
I understand you now,” rejoined my 
lord ; “ why, you're to do every thing 
but sweep the chimneys and clean the 
pig-sties, and those I do myself.” 

The gentleman stared, scarcely 
knowing what to make of this, and 
seemed to wish himselfout of theroom 3 
he, however, grinned a ghastly smile, 
and after ashort pause, enquired what 
salary his lordship gave ?”’ 

“ Salary, salary ?” reiterated his in- 
corrigible lordship, ‘ don’t: know the 
word, don’t know the word, my good 
man.” 

Again the gentleman explained, ‘I 
mean what wages ?” 

Oh, wages,” echoed my lord; 
‘what d’ye ask,—what d’ye ask?” 

Trip regained his self-possession at 
this question, which looked like busi- . 
ness, and, considering for a few mo- 
ments, answered—first stipulating to be 
found in hair-powder, and (on state 
occasions) silk stockings, gloves, 
bags, and bouquets—that he should 
expect thirty pounds a-year. 

«“ How much, how much?” de- 
manded my lord, rapidly. 

‘“¢ Thirty pounds, my lord.” 

“* Thirty pounds !"’ exclaimed Lord 
Eardley, in affected amazement,— 
“ make it guineas, and I’// live with 
you;” then ringing the bell, said to 
the servant who answered it, ‘ Let 
out this gentleman, he’s too good for 
me;” and then turning to Mathews, 
who was much amused, said, as the 
man made his exit, ‘“ Conceited, im- 
pudent scoundrel ; soon sent him off, 
soon sent him off— Master Mathews !” 

All this was characteristic of the 
old, and well-known humorist ; but if 
his lordship had lived till our day, he 
‘would have found the “ gentleman’ 

in all probability giving him a higher 
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rate of astonishment; at least in the 
shape of wages. Thirty pounds in 
our impoverished day would have 
scarcely supplied a personage of those 
pretensions, with money for his menus 
plaisirs. The nobleman is but lately 
dead, who was reported to give five 
hundred pounds a-year to his cook ! 
True, that nobleman’s reputation was 
founded solely upon his dinners; and 
the five hundred was the purchaser of 
all his fame. 

But there were other humorists in 
existence; and one piece of dexterity 
enacted by Incledon, a singer, whose 
marvellous sweetness of voice, and 
forcible simplicity of style can never 
be forgotten by those who once heard 
him, in general formed a striking 
contrast to his manners. However, 
on this occasion, he showed more di- 
plomacy than we have given him 
credit for. One night when Mathews 
and he joined the Leicester company 
on passing through, they agreed to 
perform in the musical piece of the 
«¢ Quaker,” Incledon toplay “ Steady.” 
Tt was not until after his name was in 
the play-bills, that he discovered the 
bareness of the wardrobe. It did not 
contain a fragment of the Quaker 
costume. Incledon, always excitable, 
was now wretched; an attempt to 
patch up a dress made him more 
miserable still. At last, as he and 
Mathews were lounging up the prin- 
¢ipal street, Incledon caught sight of 
a portly Quaker standing at the door 
of a chemist’s shop. ‘ Charles, my 
dear boy,” said Incledon, winking his 
eyes, (his habit when peculiarly plea- 
sed), «« Do you see that Quaker there? 
What a dress he has got on! just my 
size. I’ve a good mind, Charles, to 
ask him to lend it to me to-night.” 

«* Absurd!” said Mathews, * you 
¢ould not think of such a thing.” 

«* My dear boy,” replied Incledon, 
“only consider what a comfort it 
would be to me, instead of that trum- 

ery suit from the wardrobe. I'll go 
bo and ask him ; he looks like a good- 
natured creature.” 

Accordingly, in he walked, inquir- 
ing of Obadiah for some quack medi- 
cines, and after some small purchases, 
began in his blandest manner and 
voice to address the Quaker upon the 
real object which he had-in view. 

«¢ My dear and respected sir,”—the 
man stared—“ allow me to explain to 
" ‘you how I am situated, and grant me 









a ent hearing.” The Quaker 
patience itself; and 


eurious to hear the result, took his 
seat in the shop. ‘ My dear sir,” con. 
tinued Incledon, “I am one ofa class of 


men, of whom, of course, your peculiar 
tenets cannot allow you to know much, 
In fact, I am of the theatrical profes. 
sion— Charles Incledon, of the Theatre 
Royal, Covent Garden, first ballad. 
singer in England,” This was uttered 
with great emphasis and volubility, ip 
his peculiar dialect, that of Cornwall, 
The Quaker started back, and looked 
at Mathews, as if doubting the sanity 
of the person addressing him. Inele 
don resumed, * Pray, sir, I am am 
actor, Iam this night advertised 
at your—no, not your theatre—at 
the theatre in Leicester, for Steady 
the Quaker, and it so happens that 
there is no proper dress for the cha 
racter, which is highly complimentary 
to your people. Independently of the 
want of effect, from a bad dress, I am 
truly mortified to do discredit to so re 
spectable a body as yours. In fact, 
part of my own family were originally 
of your persuasion, my dear sir; and 
this is an additional reason why I am 
anxious to do all possible honour to 
the revered Society of Friends, In 
short, my worthy sir, without your 
humane assistance, I shall come before 
all the gentry of Leicester in a dress 
very degrading to the proverbial neat- 
ness of your sect. Will you lend me 
one of your suits? You and J are of 
asize. And, in so doing, you will a 
once show the liberality of your cha 
racter, and keep up the respectability 
of the admirable body of people, 80 
deservedly esteemed by all the world, 
ae by none more than Charles Inele- 
on.” 

Sam Slick himself, with his “ soft 
sawder”’ and “human natur” could not 
have done it better, and the effect was 
proportionate. The chemist, to the 
surprise of Mathews, melted by this 
eloquent appeal to the honour of his 
sect, not only lent a suit of clothes, but 
yielded to the persuasions of the singer, 
to be put into a private corner! to be 
an unseen witness of the manner in 
which the stage upheld his persuasion. 
That he was charmed with Steady, 
there was no doubt, for he readily eon- 
fessed this to Incledon, on his return- 


ing the suit of clothes; but he was . 


gravely silent about the merits of Solo- 
mon, which we presume te have been 
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layed by Mathews, and in which the 

owledge of Obadiah’s presence 
would inevitably stimulate that keen 
observer to frisk with peculiar and 
merciless pleasantry. 

The biography is, on the whole, a 
clever book, containing many amusing 
anecdotes, and well calculated to re- 
vive and retain the memory of a re- 
markably gifted performer. As the 

resent two volumes bring the narra- 
five only to the beginning of those po- 
pular performances, the “ At Homes,” 
or recitations, in which Mathews was 
the sole exhibitor, there must be much 
remaining to tell, and well worthy of 
being told. The actor’s intercourse 
with individuals of rank, as well as of 
public name, his long and various mix- 
ture with human character under all 





circumstances, and the quick sensibi- 
lity.to the ludicrous, the foreible, and 
the original, in human nature, gave 
him boundless opportunities of sug. 
taining the office of a mental Lavater. 
Certainly no man better understood 
the physiognomy of the mind; and, 
professional as his remarks naturally 
must be, they often had a value beyond 
the theatre. To this native sagacity 
he added the merit of estimable per- 
sonal conduct. Mathews sought none 
of the infamous celebrity which men, 
who presume themselves geniuses, 
are so fond of acquiring. He did not 
find it essential to his fame either to 
separate from his wife, or cast off his 
son; and he died, as he had lived, 
without a stain on his name. 








How glad I am, my dear Mr North, 
to have found you at home!—charming 
snuggery !—famous fire!—-and I declare 
there’s a second tumbler on the table, 
as if you expected me. Your health, 
my dear friend !—good heavens, what 
intense Glenlivat!—I must add a little 
water; and now, that at last we are 
cozy and comfortable—feet on fender, 
glass in hand —I beg to say a few 
words to you on the subject of German 
morals and German literatures 

Sir, unaccustomed as I am to public 
speaking, I must crave your indul- 
gence— more sugar, did you say ?— 
while I dilate a little upon the many 
trumpet-blowings and drum-beatings 
we have heard on these two subjects 
for the last fifteen or twenty years. 
Morals !—oh the good, honest, simple, 
primitive, Germans! Literature !—oh 
the deep-thinking, learned, grand, 
original-minded Germans! Now, the 
fact is, sir, that the Germans have 
neither. morals nor literature. But, 
as I intend, with your permission— 
your bland countenance shows your 
acquiescenee—to demonstrate by the 
thing they call literature, the no- 
tion they entertain of the thing they 
call morals, I need not trouble you 
with a double disquisition on these two 
‘points, as in fact they are, like the 
French Republic, one and indivisible. 
Fifty years ago, they themselves. con- 
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fess, they had no literature. The 
capabilities of their noble language 
were yet undiscovered; their scholars 
wrote in Latin; their wits wrote in 
French. Poetry was defunct, or rather 
uncreated ; for, on the top of the Ger- 
man Parnassus, such as it was, sat in 
smoke and grandeur the weakest of 
mortals, the poorest of versifiers, the 
most miserable of pedants, John 
Christoph Gottshed. as he kicked 
down from his proud eminence by the 
indignation of his countrymen ?— 
hooted to death by their derision ?— 
and finally hung in chains as a terror 
to evil doers? My dear sir, the man 
was almost worshipped—yes—he, this 
awful example of human  fatuity 
—a decoction of Hayley and Na- 
than Drake—was looked up to by the 
whole German nation, as an honour 
to the human race. It will not dofor 
them to deny the soft impeachment 
now, and tell us that they look down 
upon that worthy. I dare say they 
do; but whom do they look up to be- 
-tween the days of Gottshed, and the 
first appearances of a better order of 
.things in the persons of Wieland, 
Klopstock, and Gesner? To the other 
members of the Leipsic school, 
Gellert, Rabener, and Zacharia !— 
pretty men for a nation to be proud 
of !—No sir, you need not shake your 
head. I am notin a passion, I assure 
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you, but only a little nettled ; for can 
any thing be more provoking than to 
have one’s ears tormented incessantly 
with praises of every thing German, 
by a set of blockheads, male and fe- 
male, who know nothing of the sub- 
ject, and take all that the Germans 
themselves advance for gospel? De- 
pend upon it, sir, hundreds of young 
ladies can repeat stanzas of Gleim and 
Utss, who never read a line of Spen- 
eer in their lives. So let us go back 
to Gottshed. Did youever meet with 
his collection of plays called the Ger- 
man Theatre? A lucky man if you 
haven’t, for such a load of trash was 
never before brought together in one 
heap since the days of Augeus. 
Translation, or more properly, as they 
themselves call it, *‘ oversetting,” is 
the loftiest of their flights. And such 
translations! Corneille, Racine, Ger- 
manized, and by the hand of John 
Christoph himself; hand more fit to 
stuff sausages than translate the Cid 
or Iphiginie. And even in this cab- 
baging and pilfering how limited was 
their range! The Danish and French 
seem to be the only tongues they had 
the command of. English was a foun- 
tain sealed, and a well shut up from 


them, till some French depredator 
had first melted the wax and picked 


the padlock. But, gracious heaven, 
Mr North, how they dirtied the water! 
And who was it, after all, whom 
they translated or imitated ? Not John- 
son—not Shakspeare—nor even glo- 
rious John. Who then? Addison! 
— The Drummer, which even in Eng- 
lish is a wonderfully stupid perfor- 
mance for the creator of Sir Roger de 
Coyerly, is torturedinto more Teutonic 
dulness in a close translation ; and 
Gottshed founds his claim to supre- 
macy as an original author on his 
tragedy of Cato. Stars and Garters ! 
bob-wigs and shoe-buckles! what a 
Cato! Addison's is poor enough, and 
spouts like a village schoolmaster in 
his fifth tumbler; and virtuous Mar- 
cia towers above her sex like a ma- 
tron of the Penitentiary ; but Gotts- 
hed’s Cato is a cut above all this. 
Shall I give you the Dramatis Per. 
sone? Here they arein my note-book, 


** Caro. 
ArsENE or Porcia. 
Porcius, Cato’s Son. 
Puanice, Arsene’s Confidante. 
Puocus, Cato’s Attendant. 
: Paannaces, King out of Pontus, 
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* 

Fewix, his Attendant. 

Cmsar. 

Domitius, his Attendant. 

Antazanus, @ Parthian, 

Cato’s suite. 

Cesar’s suite. 

*‘ The scene is in a hall of a strong 
castle in Utica, a considerable city in 
Africa. The story or incident of the whole 
tragedy extends from mid-day till towards 
sunset,” 


What do you think of that, sir? 
And what do you think of Arsene 
who has been brought up by Arsaces, . 
and by him been made Queen of the 
Parthians, turning out in the third aet 
to be Cato’s daughter, and shockingly 
in love with Cesar? Think of all this, 
sir, and of the prodigious orations 
between the two heroes in rhyming 
Alexandrines, and you will rejoice as 
I did that the long-winded old patriot 
put himself to death. It is the only 
consolation one has all through the 
play to know that in the fifth act 
justice will be executed on all and 
sundry; for Gottshed does not spare 
an inch of the cold steel. 

But why do I lay such stress. on 
poor old buried and forgotten John 
Christoph ?—I'll trouble you for the 
kettle.—The reason is very plain; I 
want to find out some excuse for.the 
Germans having formed such an ex- 
aggerated estimate of their present 
school—and I think I have found it in 
the profundity of the abyss they were 
sunk in before it made its appearance, 
People-in a coal-pit see the smaller 
stars at mid-day as plain as if each of 
them were of the first magnitude. The 
deeper they go down, the brighter 
shines the twinkler; so that when the 
Leipsic public had fallen into the 
depths of Gottshedism, no wonder that, 
on the first rising of Wieland, they 
considered him the sun in heaven. 
Then shone Klopstock, Lessing, Sehil- 
ler, Goethe forming—as seen from that 
subterranean level—a whole planetary 
system. But for us English, sir, to 
look up to such lights—to talk of them 
inthesamecentury with our own—orto 
think they are fitted to be classed with 
those glorious constellations that illu- 
mine the British sky, and shed their 
glory over all lands—thethingis beyond 
joke—’tismonstrous. Contrastthem,— 
Klopstock— Milton ; Schiller—Shak- 
speare ; Lessing—Dryden ; Goethe— 
Walter Scott; and as to their small 
fry, Sam Johnson would have swal- 
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sir; 1 admire your hospitable plan of 
the cask and spigot, it saves so much 
trouble in drawing corks—is the water 
boiling ?—So let us hear no more talk 
of the vast treasures of German litera- 
ture. There are not six of them authors 
worth reading, in what is properly 
called literature. Learning and anti- 
quities I leave out of the question— 
they are industrious moles, and grub 
excellently well—and yet it will take 
many millions of moles to make a 
Bentley. In history they have but 
one name worth mentioning—John 
Von Miiller—and he is one of the sons 
of Anak, and will sit in the opposite 
scale to Gibbon, and move not an inch 
towards the beam—their tribe of gen- 
tlemen who write with ease—their 
story-tellers, romancers, parlour poets, 
and so forth, are utterly below con- 
tempt. Our annual bards and authors 
are worth them all put together ; and 
as to our novelists, properly so called, 
taking them as painters of life and 
manners, who would think of comparing 
our second, third, or even our fourth- 
rates with the miserable Tromlitsses 
and Van der Veldes, or Hauffs and 
Spindlers, who rule the roast in their 
own country, and tempt good-natured 
young lords to introduce them here? 
Did any human being ever succeed in 
getting to the end of a German novel 
of ordinary life, without a weariness 
of the flesh that suggested indistinct 
thoughts of suicide ? Not one: I have 
tried it a hundred times—and this is 
what I have been aiming at—their 
books, my dear sir, are not only stupid 
but disgusting—I have met with very 
few that were not positively shocking 
from the insight they gave me into 
the depravity of a whole people. The 
French, heaven knows, are badenough’; 
but with them it is a paroxysm, a 
fever of impropriety, that is limited to 
a certain set and, will pass. Besides, 
the French abominations are intended 
to be abominable ; an unnatural state 
of manners is chosen as the subject of 
representation, and accordingly it is 
treated in as unnatural a way as possi- 
ble. For the horrors and iniquities, 
of a kind that shock and disgust us so 
much in thejr performances, are li- 
mited to the romantic school—the in- 
sane men of perverted genius, like 
Victor Hugo, who, instead of exhaust- 
ing old worlds and thenimagining new, 
begin the process by imagining a new 


world, and peopling it with the crea. 
tions of their distempered fancies. But 
nobody meets such things in the novels 
purporting to be stories of real life, 
Paul de Kock himself is a humorist, 
gross, coarse, and ‘ improper,” but 
he sets out with the intention of de- 
cribing gross, coarse, and improper 
people. There arethieves, drunkards, 
dissolute men, and naughty women, 
in all countries ; we may wonder at 
people's taste in painting such manners 
and modes of ‘hinking, but we are not 
to blame any one but the individual 
who chooses to bedaub his pallet with 
such colours. 'The Germans, on the 
other hand, are more revolting in their 
novels of common life than in their 
more ambitious imaginings. The 
light is let in upon us through chinks 
and crannies of the story, enabling us 
to see the horrible state of manners into 
which the whole nation is sunk ;' for 
observe, my dear sir, I don’t allude to 
the scenes brought forward in their 
books to be looked at, shuddered at, 
and admired as pieces of sublime 
painting; what I mean is the uncon- 
scious air with which such revelations 
are made,—the author seeing nothing 
strange in the incident he is describing ; 
and talking of it as a matter perhaps 
of daily occurrence. And these are 
the people that have written and roared 
about themselves, till they have per- 
suaded all Europe, or, at least, the 
rising generation in England, that they 
are an honest, and pure, and innocent 
people ; simple in all theirhabits ; and, 
in fact, only a better specimen of what 
was once the character of our Saxon 
ancestors. German integrity, Ger- 
man truth, are the constant parrot 
song of every national author. They 
have even made a substantive out of 
the word German; and with them 
Germanism or Deutscheit, méatis 
every virtue under heaven—modesty, 
I have no doubt, included. You nod, 
my dear sir, as if you approved of that 
—and in itself any thing that. gives a 
strong national feeling, a pride in one’s 
own country, a zeal to maintain its 
honour—is an admirable thing. I- 
have not forgotten the thunders of 
applause that followed the clap-traps at 
our theatres about British courage 
—British power—hearts of oak, and 
things of that kind: admirable clap- 
traps they were—but they had their 
effect, sir. There wasn’t a god in the 
gallery that wouldn’t have licked three 
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Frenchmen the moment he had done 
elapping the aforesaid magnanimous 
declaration ; for who would have cared 
a halfpenny for a million of Bona- 
partes after shouting in chorus, till 
their throats were dry, “ Britons never, 
never, never will be slaves?” But the 
records of the last war will let us see 
the patriotism of the Germans. Every 
little principality and power seemed 
to run a race who should first truckle 
to the invader, The Confederation of 
the Rhine is a death-blow to their 
boasts ; and, to go back to their litera- 
ture, is their a single man among all 
their authors, except poor young 
KG6rner, that showed a spark of Tyr- 
tean fire? Whatsaid Goethe? He 
made the campaign against France in 
1792, and wrote an account of it—are 
there any spirit-stirring appeals in it 
against oppression? Not a word— 
but a great deal about the comfort of 
a blanket with which he kept himself 
warm on the march; and throughout 
the whole reign of Napoleon his muse 
was mute, or admitted to a place at 
court. And yet Thomas Carlyle,— 


let me propose his health, sir, hip, hip, 
hurra!—almost worships that cold- 


blooded, selfish, sensual old man; and 
this idolatry before such a shrine, the 
reputation of the Laird of Craigenput- 
tock goes a great way to perpetuate. 
Such clouds of word praises, in 
which, I feel sure, the heart has no 
place, have been spread around this 
idol, that it positively needs a man to 
have very good eyes to see the paste 
and pasteboard it is composed of. 
Faust! Faust!—every human being, 
from about eighteen up to five-and- 
twenty, and some, even, who have 
come to years of discretion, have got 
into a perpetual sing-song of wonder 
and awe about the depth, grandeur, su- 
blimity, and all the rest of it, of this 
inimitable performance. Did they 
ever think of extending their enume- 
ration of its merits, so as to include 
its profanity, coarseness, vulgarity, 
and unintelligibleness? What are we 
to think of a work, sir, that, in’ the 
life-time of the author, needed com- 
mentaries on almost every passage,— 
on its general scope and tendency,— 
on its occult significations,—while, all 
the time, the author himself seemed 
to gape with as total an unconscious- 
ness of its secret meanings as any one 
else, 1 will answer for it, at all 
events, he would have found as much 


difficulty as either Carus, or Enk;.q 
Duentzer, in explaining its * einheit 
and ganzheit,”’ its oneness and allnesg, 
Read his own continuation of ita, 
never was proof so complete of a man’s 
ignorance of what he had meant in the 
former part of the work ;—that is to 
say, if you give him credit for havi 
hadany meaninginitatall. Recolleet 
don’t deny that the man wasclever, 
was as clever a fellow as the world wi 
often see ; for,do you know, Mr North, 
I have a prodigious respect for the abi. 
lities of successful quacks. . Success, 
itself, is the only proof I require, 
The less a priori grounds there were 
for expecting their triumphs, the 
greater credit they are entitled to, 
Therefore a bumper onee more, if you 
please, sir, to the immortal Goethe. 

With no one element of the poetie 
character in his whole composition; 
without enthusiasm, without high sen- 
timent,—with no great power of 
imagination, the man has persuaded 
his countrymen, and they have per 
suaded all Europe, that he was one 
of nature’s denizens—the God-inspired 
—in short, a Poet. Then, again, 
with no knowledge of life, abstracted 
from German life, without even the 
power of entering into a pure or lofty 
feeling, much less of giving birth to 
one, he has persuaded his see 
men that he was an imaginative li 
describer, bareing the human soul, and 
tracing every thought to its parent 
source. Oh! paltry, foul, and most 
unnoble thoughts which Goethe had 
the power of tracing- Oh! fallen and 
sinful huraan soul which Goethe had 
the power to lay bare! No, no, my 
dear Mr North, there is but one light 
in which that old man purulant can 
be seen—in the colours his country- 
men have bedaubed him with. As @ 
shrewd note-taker of their habits, asa 
relater of their every-day modes of 
thought, he is entitled to all the praise 
they give him,—but, oh German 
innocence!—oh pietas!—oh prisea 
Sides !|—what habits of life are these 
what modes of thought ! 

With the help of a first-rate style, 
full, clear, and satisfying, both to ear 
and understanding ; and with a perfect 
mastery over the most flexible and 
graphic of all modern languages, ‘it 
will be strange if, amidst all the unen- 


cumbered writings of this most labo- . 


rious of the paper-stainers of his la- 
borious and paper-staining country, 
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gome one or other may not be worthy 
of a sensible man’s approbation, But, 
by heavens, sir! there is not one that 
has not something or other so revolt- 
ing to all good taste as to destroy the 
pleasure you might otherwise have in 
the performance. - And over all is 
spread such a dung-heap of vile sen- 
sualism and immorality, that you fear 
for the health of the surrounding in- 
habitants ; for such nauseous exhala- 
tions must bear pestilence in every 
breath. There, sir, is a novel of his 
from which I intend to substantiate 
every one of these assertions,—and, 
by way of keeping my assertions more 
easily in mind, I will reduce them to 
these :—Goethe is a coarse-minded 
sensualist, and the laxity of German 
manners is most revolting. The 
Wahlverwandtschaften, or, as it may 
be translated, the affinities of choice 
(as opposed to the affinities of blood), 
is a novel of common life. A certain 
baron; who is presented to us by no 
other name than Edward, in the prime 
of life (which other circumstances make 
us fix at about forty-three), rich, po- 
lished, and happy, is the hero of the 
tale. Married within. a year toacertain 
Charlotte, and retired to his estate, no 
two people apparently can be happier. 
Building bowers, laying out planta- 
tions, and getting up duets on the flute 
and harpsichord, with books and other 
appliances, make time glide pleasantly 
enough ; but, in an evil hour, Edward 
determines to have a spectator of his 
happiness, and launches out on the 
comfort they would derive from the 
society of an anonymous gentleman, 
who flourishes all through the book 
under the convenient designation of 
“The Captain.” Charlotte, like a 
sensible woman, objects a little at first ; 
probably as she is aware that all cap- 
tains are dangerous inmates ; and she 
has also some little regard for the 
morals of a young girl of the name of 
Ottilie, who is at present at school, 
but whom she intends to send for and 
make a sort of assistant housekeeper. 
You will observe, sir, both our friends 
—Baron Edward and the sensible 
Charlotte—were no chickens, and had 
had considerable experience of the 
married life before. Like certain 
communicative personages on the 
stage, who generally relate the whole 
‘story of their lives, either to them- 
‘selves or to some person who knows 
every incident as. wel as they do, Char- 


lotte takes an early opportunity of in- 
forming her husband Seberang events 
which it is highly probable he was 
not altogether ignorant of. ** We 
loved each other”—she says to him— 
‘when we were young, with all our 
hearts. We were separated ;—you 
from me, because your father, out of 
an insatiable love of riches, married 
you to a wealthy old woman; I from 
you, because I had to give my hand, 
without any particular view, to a ve 
respectable old man that I never loved. 
We were again free—you sooner 
than I was, your old lady leaving you 
a very handsome estate. I a little 
later, just when you returned from 
abroad. We met again—our recollee- 
tions were delightful—we loved them— 
there was no impediment to our living 
together. You urged me to marry. 
I hesitated at first, because, though we 
are about the same age, I am older as 
a woman than youasaman. At last 
I could not refuse you what you con- 
sidered your greatest happiness. You 
wished to refresh yourself at my side 
after all the troubles you had gone 
through in the court, the camp, and 
on your travels ;—to recall your re- 
collections—to enjoy life—but all, with 
me alone. I sent my only daughter 
to a boarding-school, where, indeed, 
she learns more than she could in the 
country ; and not only her, but Ottilie 
also, my favourite niece, who would, 
perhaps, have been better as my assis- 
tant: in household concerns under my 
own eye. All this was done with 
your perfect approval, solely that we 
might live to ourselves, and enjoy our 
long-wished and late-gained happiness 
undisturbed.” 

Isn't this a charming mother, sir, 
and careful aunt?— Why, Mr North, 
you've filled up my tumbler without 
my seeing it!—you see how affection- 
ate she is to her only daughter; how 
tenderly she talks of the respectable 
old man she could never love,and 
what purity of mind there is in the 
whole description of the double wed- 
ding and double widowhood. Buta 
bit of private history comes to light, 
a little after, viz., that the Captain and 
she had intended to hook Edward, the 
rich widower, into a marriage with the 
aforesaid Ottilie, Charlotte modestly 
supposing that she was now too old to 
attract his observation. Now, suppose 
Edward was two-and-twenty when he 
St Albansed himself; Charlotte mar- 
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ried her “respectable old man” 
without any particular view,” say 
in a year after she was deserted; her 
daughter is now seventeen, so that we 
can guess pretty nearly how old is our 
inflammable friend Edward. He 
ought to be ashamed of himself! But 
I am hurrying on too fast; I haven't 
told you what a middle-aged Don 
Giovanni the rascal turns out. 

The Captain came ; the Captain did 
this, the Captain did that—was so 
deep, so learned, so witty, so genteel, 
he might have passed for Captain 
O'Doherty. Ottilie also comes, “ fair 
as the first that fell of womankind,” 
that is, according to Goethe’s notions 
of fairness ; full and round as a Hebe, 
very young, very innocent, and a little 
stupid—planting, building, digging 
lakes, and creating scenery, go on 
more charmingly than ever, and in 
the course of a very short time, the 
Captain and the sensible Charlotte are 
burning like a couple of phcenixes, 
and Edward and Ottilie are over 
head and ears in love. To trace the 
windings and effects of those two pas- 
sions is the task the delicate-minded 
author has chosen—his readers’ sym- 
pathies are enlisted as strongly as pos- 
sible on the side of Ottilie and Edward 
—their walks, their conversations, 
mingled with much crying and _kiss- 
ing, according to the German recipe 
for love-making, occupy the greater 
part of the book, But not the whole 
of it.—Bless you, my dear sir! there 
are very few subjects that do not 
receive a moderate share of notice in 
the course of the story, particularly 
the proper mode of educating young 
ladies; with hints to mistresses of 
boarding-schools, and the masters en- 
gaged for the various accomplish- 
ments. But you seem to look incre- 
dulous. True as gospel, I assure you ; 
for I beg you to observe—and that 
was the thing I started with, two 
tumblers ago—-that the monster has 
not the remotest idea that the person- 
ages of his story are vicious or im- 
mortal. They are all four held up to 
us as paragons of perfection. Their 
modes of going on are spoken of as 
nothing out of the common way, in- 
deed they are rather pointed out to us 
as miracles of chastity and decorum ; 
for Ottilie and Edward, resolving to be 
united according to law, confess their 
attachment to Charlotte, and beg her 
to separate from her‘husband, and by 
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so doing make the Ca 
ward happy at the same time ! 
an effort o 


refuses—and Edward, not to be out. 
done, determines to exile himself from 
his own house, on condition that Of 
tilie and Charlotte remain in it ag 
Sriends. There's a sacrifice, sir!— 
What have the Romans to show 
that can compare to this? Hig 
domus et placens uxor, and his chil 
dren—for the hero is a father as well 
as a husband—are all left behind, 
But, though we hear of his children, 
we are only made acquainted with one 
of them; and a history more full of 
horror and debauchery never dis. 
graced any of the French novels that 
the world has united in condemning, 
As near as I can tell you the details, 
without making your venerable cheeks 
purple with shame, I will trace out 
the fate of the poor child. 

The four lovers—the Captain and 
Charlotte ; Edward and Ottilie—are 
interrupted in their quiet enjoyments, 
by the visit of a certain Graf or Count, 
and a certain Baroness. Onthe arrival 
of theletter announcing their approach, 
the Captain enquires who they are? 
Listen to the answer, and then talk of 
Goethe’s prolific imagination. "Tis 
Edward’s story over again. 

‘** They had for some time, both of 
them being married, been passionately 
in love. A double marriage was not 
to be broken without trouble; a se- 
paration was thought of. The Baro- 
ness succeeded in obtaining one, the 
Count failed. They were therefore 
forced to appear to live apart, but their 
connexion still continued ; and, though 
they could not live together in the 
capital in the winter, they made up forit 
in summer at the baths, and in pleasure 
excursions, They were both a little 
older than Edward and Charlotte, 
who had never cooled towards them 
in affection, though they did not quite 
approve of their proceedings. It was 
only now that their visit was disagree- 
able; and if Charlotte had examined 
into the cause of her dissatisfaction, she 
would have found that it was on Ot- 
tilie’s account. Theinnocent darling 
child should not so early have such an 
example set before her.” 

Not so early ?—quere, at what age 
are such examples thought useful ?— 
But you will find, sir, that the “ inno- 
cent darling child” was very forward 


aptain and Ed. 
With 
virtue almost super-human 
—at all events super-German—shé 


















other age, and derived as much bene- 





ft from the as if she had been 
ten years older, So this then, isa pic- 
tureof German manners, If it is not, 
where is Goethe’s fame as a painter of 
life? Ifit is, what is the meaning of 
the word Deutscheit? What the 
devil are you grunting at, Mr North? 
Do you think I don’t know that what 
are called our own fashionable novels 
depict a state of manners not much 
more pure? In the first place, the 
novels so called are lies and libels— 
in the next place, where do you find 
adultery held up even in them as any 
thing but ruinous to reputation and 
entailing banishment from society ?— 
In Germany, sir—if we are to believe 
thisbook—written, you willremember, 
not by some footman out of place, or 
discarded waiting-maid, as our tales of 
high life generally are, but by the first 
author of his country, the great arbiter 
in arts and literature, himself acourtier 
and mixing in the highest circles—if, 
I say, we are to believe this book, the 
marriage tie is of much easier solution 
than the gordian knot, and acts, even 
while people condescend to submit to 
it, as no restraint on the wildest pas- 
sions, but rather as an argument for 
falling in love with other men. No loss 
of station attends detection—ladies and 
their paramours are received as ho- 
noured guests; and our friend Ed- 
ward, who is the beau-idéal of a 
German hero, thinks it no degradation 
toenact the part of SirPandarus of Troy! 

You start, my dear sir—I hope you 
are not turning sick ? The facts, I as- 
sure you, are as I have stated. Let me 
read you a part of the eleventh chap- 
ter 


«‘ Edward accompanied the Count 
tohis chamber, and was easily tempted 
to spend some time with him in con- 
versation. The Count lost himself in 
the memory of former times, and raved 
of Charlotte’s beauty, which he dwelt 
on with the eloquence of a connoisseur. 
‘ A handsome oot is among nature’s 
best gifts—years leave it untouched. 
I observed her to-day in walking. 
One might even yet kiss her shoe, and 
renew the barbarous but deep-feeling 
mode of doing honour among the Sar- 
matims, who used to drink out of the 
shoe of any one they loved or ho- 
noured,’” 

But their observations did not con- 
tinue limited to the foot. They pass- 
ed on to old adyentures, and recalled 





the difficulties that had long ago hin- 


dered the meetings between Edward 
and Charlotte. The Count reminded 


him how he had assisted him in finding 
out Charlotte's bed-room, when they 
had all accompanied their royal mas- 
ter on a visit he paid to his uncle; 
and how they had nearly ruined all 
by stumbling over some of the body- 
guard who lay in the ante-chamber, 
But while they are deep in this highly 
edifying recollection, the clock strikes 
twelve. “*’Tis midnight,’ said the 
Count, smiling, ‘and just the proper 
time. I must beg a favour of you, 
my dear Baron,—guide me now as I 
guided you then; I have promised 
the Baroness to. visit her to-night; 
We have not spoken together all day, 
and ’tis so long since we have seen 
each other! Nothing is more natural 
than to sigh for a confidential hour or 
two.’ 

«¢T] will be hospitable enough to 
show you this favour with much plea- 
sure,’ answered Edward; ‘ only the 
three women are together in that 
wing—who knows but what we may 
find them with each other ? 

«** Never fear,’ replied the Count, 
‘the Baroness expects me, By this 
time she is in her chamber and 
alone.’ 

‘“¢¢ Then ’tis easily managed,’ said 
Edward, and, taking a light, conduct- 
ed his friend down some secret steps 
which led to along passage. They 
mounted a winding stair. Edward 
pointed to a door on the right of the 
landing-place, and gave the Count 
the light. At the slightest touch the 
door opened, and received the Couiit. 
Edward was left in the dark.” 

And a more pitiful scoundrel than 
this hero of the great Goethe, iftee 
a trifle, never was left in the dark'b 
fore, whether by putting out the caite 
dle or being hanged on a gallows- 
tree. Don’t grasp your crutch So 
convulsively, my dear sir. The phi- 
losopher of Weimar would have had 
his skull cracked on an infinite num- 
ber of occasions if he had been within 
your reach. But there are no Chris- 
topher Norths in Germany. _ If there 
were, would the scene that succeeds 
this have been suffered to exist? Yet, 
shocking as it is, I must give you 
some idea of it, to support my main 
assertion, that the author was the 
coarsest-minded of men, and the na- 
tion the most flagitions of nations, 




































































































































































































































































































































































































- « Another door on the left led into 
Charlotte’s bedroom. He heard voices 
within, and listened. Charlotte spoke 
to her waiting-maid. ‘ Is Ottilie gone 
to bed yet?’ 

«** No,’ replied the other, ‘ she is 
down-stairs writing.’ 

«<* Light the night lamp, then,’ said 
Charlotte, ‘and retire. "Tis late—I 
will put out the candle myself and go 
to bed.’ 

«¢ Edward was transported with joy 
to find that Ottilie was still writing. 
She is busy on my account, he thought, 
triumphantly. He thought of going 
to her, to gaze on her, to see how she 
‘would turn round to him. He felt an 
invincible desire to be near her once 
more. But, alas! there was no way 
of getting from where he was to the 
quarter she lived in. He found him- 
self close to his wife’s door. An ex- 
traordinary change took place in his 
soul; he tried to push open the door; 
he found it bolted, and tapped lightly. 
Charlotte did not hear. 

*¢ She walked quickly to and fro in 
the large adjoining room. She thought 
again and again over the unexpected 
‘offer of a situation that the Count had 
made to the Captain. The Captain 
seemed to stand beforeher! Now he 
seemed to fill the house—to enliven 
the whole scene—and to think that he 
must go !—how empty would all things 
be! She said all to herself that is 
usually said on such occasions. Yes, 
she anticipated, as people generally 
do, the miserable consolation that time 
would mitigate her sorrows. She 
cursed the time that it needs to miti- 
‘gate them—she cursed the deathful 
time when they would be mitigated. 
She wept at last, and, throwing herself 
on the sofa, gave way to her grief. 

‘Edward, on his side, could not tear 
himself from the door. He knocked 
again and again. Charlotte heard at 
last, and stood up alarmed. Her first 
thought was, it must be the Captain. 
Her second, that that was impossible. 
She went into the bedroom and slipt 
noiselessly to the bolted door. 

** «Is any one there ?’ she asked. 

* A low voice answered, * Tis I.’ 

*** Who ?’ she enquired, for she had 
not recognised the tone. She fancied 
she saw the Captain’s figure at thedoor. 

“ The voice added in a louder key, 
¢’Tis I, Edward.’ 

“« She opened the door and her hus- 
band stood before her.” 








“Vea go on) ead often 


bler, but this must be the last—.for the 
the pure-souled 


horrors related by 
Goethe, and published for the edificg, 
tion of boys and virgins, must be left 
in the fitting incognito of a German 
dress. I must just give you to under. 
stand as delicately as I can, that byg 
certain process of ratiocination known 
only to the thinking nation, each of 
these unhappy persons is persuaded 
that the object of their passion is be 
fore them ; Charlotte sees nothing bit 
the Captain, and Edward clasps Ottilie 
in his arms; and the effect of this 
strong effort of the imagination Will 
be best shown by going on in the 
story till Charlotte is again a mother, 
Recollect, my dear sir, that the whole 
house has, in the mean-time, been 
turned topsy-turvy ; Edward has gone 
off to the wars, the Captain has taken 
ossession of his new office, and Char. 
otte and Ottilie—each being con 
scious of the other’s inclinations—haye 
remained alone. The ceremony of 
the baptism was therefore shorn 4 
little of its proportions, but still it was 
got up in a style worthy of the rank 
of the parents. “ The party was col. 
lected, the old clergyman, supported 
by the clerk, stept slowly forward, the 
prayer was uttered, and the child 
placed in Ottilie’s arms. When she 
stooped down to’kiss it, she started no 
little at sight of its open eyes, for she 
thought she was looking into her own! 
the resemblance was so perfectly 
amazing. Mittler, the godfather, who 
took the infant next, started equally 
on perceiving in its features an extra 
ordinary likeness to the Captain! Such 
a resemblance he had never seen’ bé- 
fore.” 
This, sir, is one of the touches of 
a supernatural sagacity for wh 
Goethe has credit among ‘his coul- 
trymen, and will, no doubt, be quo- 
ted in medical books as an instante 
of the power of imagination, as if it 
were a real event. But, serio 
speaking, can you recollect any scetie 
in a French novel or opera so utte 
revolting as this? If you ean, y 
acquaintance with unnatural literatufe 
is more extensive than mine; but I 
am ready to bet you a pipe of Beéll 
and Rannie, you never met with , 
thing to equal the denouement of 
poor infant's story. What do you 
think of a man trying to gain hi 
reader's sympathy to Ottilie’s love 
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meeting between Edward and Ottilie, 
filled with all manner of embracings 
and declarations, with that child sleep- 
ing on the grass beside her. But 
worse remains behind. Edward has 
persuaded the Captain to make another 
effort to obtain Charlotte’s consent to 
a divorce. That highly honourable 
specimen of the military profession 
has gone on to the castle, leaving Ed- 
ward lurking about his own domain, 
waiting impatiently for his answer. 
On that particular occasion, Ottilie 
has carried out the child to the side of 
a lake, and is engaged in reading. 
And, as we are tolditis ** one of those 
works from which gentle natures find 
itimpossible to tear themselves away,” 
Ieonclude it was some book of a moral 
and religious tendency, like this one— 

robably the Sorrows of Werther. 

dward, prowling about, sees her; 
she sees him. He seizes her in his 
arms—she points to his child ;—he 
gazes at it, and sees the aforesaid like- 
nesses, and makes sundry remarks on 
the occasion, worthy of his refinement 
and honourable feelings. 

“ Hark!” -at last cries Edward, 
springing up, “I heard a gun, which 
was the signal agreed on with the 
Captain—_—twas nothing but a game- 
keeper.” So the conversation is re- 
newed. It begins to grow dark. Ot- 
tilie springs up, alarmed, but the 
“hope (of a divorce) shines out of 
heaven upon their heads. She clasps 
him in the tenderest manner to her 
breast. They fancied—they believed 
that they belonged to each other; 
they exchanged, for the first time, de- 
tided—free kisses, and separated with 
agonies of grief.” , 

For the first time, the old goat ?— 
why, there is not a page of his book 
where they are notkissing and hugging 
—but, perhaps, he has some peculiar 
meaning in the epithets—decided and 
free. What is a decided kiss, Mr 
North ?—what is a free kiss ?—Per- 
haps he intends to state, that her con- 
duct was on this occasion decidedly 
free, and, there can be no doubt, it 
was a good deal freer than would have 
been allowable in the vestal virgins. 
But whether free or not, Edward has 
retired without casting another look 
on his own child, and Ottilie hurries 
off, as she is afraid of alarming Char- 
lotte by being absent at such an hour. 









































The way round the lake is long—she 
is a perfect Ellen Douglas in her 
management of a boat, and steps into 
a skiff to cross the water—‘* She 
grasps the oar and pushes off. She 
uses all her force and repeats the push; 
the boat reels a little, and moves from 
shore. The child is in her left arm, 
the book in her left hand, the oar in 
her right, she reels also, and falls in 
the boat. The oar leaves her hand on 
one side; and, in spite of all her ef- 
forts, the child and book fall from her 
hand on the other—and all into the 
water! She siezes the child's frock; 
but in her position she finds it impos- 
sible to rise. Her unoccupied right 
hand is insufficient to turn her round 
and raise her up. At last, she suc- 
ceeds in drawing the child from the 
water; but its eyes are closed—it has 
ceased to breathe !”’ 
Yes, Mr North, this, I assure you, 
is considered a highly affecting inci- 
dent, and the death of the innocent 
little creature is approved of by cer- 
tain judges, as raising a new obstacle 
to the course of Edward's true love, 
and therefore exciting the reader's 
sympathy to a still tenderer point 
with the love-lorn Ottilie. In this 
country, I am happy to say, the 
*¢ Shirra” would have held a precog- 
nition, which would not very materi- 
ally have enhanced the reputation of 
that delicate-minded young lady.— 
An English coroner would have levied 
a deodand on the boat, presenting a 
bill, at the same time, against Ottilie 
for manslaughter at least. But in 
Germany things are much more com- 
fortably managed. The Captain ar- 
rives at this very time on his embassy 
from Edward. This embassy, you re- 
collect, was to persuade Charlotte to 
consent to a separation from her hus- 
band, and thus open the way for a 
marriage with Ottilie ; the Captain at 
the same time succeeding Edward, and . 
the ‘* respectable old gentleman she 
had never loved,”’ in the possession of 
Charlotte. He is shown to a room 
where he finds a single waxlight burn- 
ing. In the gloom he perceives Otti- 
lie senseless, or asleep, resting on 
Charlotte's lap, and the poor little 
dead child in grave-clothes, on a sofa 
at her side. It is in this state of affairs 
that he pleads his cause. And he 
succeeds!!! Charlotte consents to 
the separation, on the rather anti-Mal- 
thusian plea that she is called upon to 








do so to afford Ottilie'an opportunity 
of supplying the place of the child she 
has-been the means of losing, with 
~ another of whom Edward may be fond. 
And with this answer the Captain be- 
takes himself to his principal. 

Ottilie, however, has some con- 
science left, and objects to marry Ed- 
’ ward, though her love to him is great 
asever. Many pages, and much fine 
writing are bestowed on the heroism 
of her behaviour. She has a meeting 
with Edward at an inn, where she 
stops, on her way back to the board- 
ing-school, whereshe had resolved to de- 
vote herself to the education of young 
ladies—on what principles it is need- 

less to enquire. The consequence of 
* this interview, which consisted of vows 
and protestations on one side, and of 
absolute silence on the other, is, that 
she gets into the carriage in which she 
came, and returns to the castle, Ed- 
. ward following her on horseback ; and 
so, after an absence of more than a 
year, the dramatis persone are re- 
united in the scene of their first ap- 
pearance. 

And now comes the death scene; a 
subject whicli seems peculiarly agree- 
able to Goethe, and which he there- 
fore describes with all his heart. 
Think, Mr North, of the eloquence of 
Charlotte and the Captain conjoined 
to the prayers and entreaties of Ed- 
ward himself, being of no avail against 
the inflexible resolution of the pure 
and innocent Ottilie! She persists, in 
spite of all they can say, in maintain- 
ing a profound silence ; and in eating 
in her own room; the mention of 
which peculiarity suggests dim images 
of coming evil to the attentive reader. 
In fact, she starves herself to death, 
except that the finishing blow is struck 
by a meddling old gentleman deliver- 
ing in her presence a very inopportune 
lecture on the sanctity of the seventh 
commandment. The whole neigh- 
bourhood is struck dumb with grief 
at the death of the youthful saint, and 
great care is required to hinder the 


common from worshipping 
relics. dark cloud of sorrow and | 
regret settles heavily over the castle; © 
and at last Edward is found dead, 
To the very last, sir, the diseased 
moral sense of Goethe and his admir. 
ers sees no impropriety in the whole 
transaction. The lovers are lamented 
as if their attachment had been ag 
innocent as that of Paul and Virginia, 
and the strange eventful history con. 
cludes, after describing the burial of 
Edward, next to his beloved in these 
words: ‘ So the lovers rest near each 
other! Peace hovers over the scene 
of their repose. Bright-clothed angel 
forms look down on them from the 
vault, andoh! what a blessed moment 
will that be when they shall awaken 
together !”” 

What do you think now, of whatI , 
began with, Mr North? But, before 
you decide, remember, my dear sir, 
that the state-of manners described 
here is the same exactly as we trace 
in all the works of the same author, 
His Wilhelm Meister—his Young Wer. 
ther—all agree in representing the 
most appalling laxity of morals as uni- 
versal in the land. In heaven's name, 
isthe mana libeller of his father-land as 
well as a corrupter of youth? But no, 
sir, the universal popularity of his no- 
vels, the herd of imitators he has given 
rise to, the silence of his own country- 
men on the subject of his false repre 
sentations of life and manners, are too 
convincing proofs that he holds the 
mirror up to nature. 

On this occasion, I have said no- 
thing of the absurdly exaggerated 
claims which are made every day on 
behalf of German originality. What 
I have limited myself to, has been the 
character of the people, as seen in their 
every-day literature.— And, what a 
view we have had!—Phaugh!—I 
must have an “ eke” just to put the 
taste out of my mouth. Sugar, if 
you please ;—hold—hold—and now, 
Mr North, I will favour you with a 
song.—Hear, hear, hear! 















Any one unacquainted with the pe- 
culiarities of ancient art, and not ac- 
eustomed to take those particular 
trains of thought and sentiment into 
consideration which gave birth to 
them, placing himself before the 
picture of the Last Judgment by 
Michael Angelo, in all probability 
finds many of his preconceptions 
rudely shocked, and the impression of 
its power enforced amidst the confu- 
sion of his scattered notions. But he 
expects a representation of the “ Judg- 
ment of the Great Day,” produced 
according to modes, and embracing 
purposes, which were altogether fo- 
reign to the general intention and to 
the individual character of its great 
author, to the age in which his stu- 
pendous work was executed, and 
hence, to the method pursued in the 
enunciation and expression of its sub- 
ject. 

Change must be recognised to be 
the fate of the arts. It has been held 
by some that their progress may, or 
rather must, be unlimited—by others, 
that they can now only experience de- 
cay; but their sensuous character, 
and dependence upon emotion, pre- 
yent either of these results from tak- 
ing place; on the one hand, by limit- 
ing their progression; on the other, by 
preventing all possibility of their ex- 
tinction.* The passions and senti- 
ments of man, although continually 
up-furrowed by moral and physical 
changes, which so alter the appear- 


-ance of society, that its product pre- 


sents widely different characteristics 
at different times, in their grand 
features they remain as immutable as 
the senses themselves. A discovery 
in science, or the recognition of a po- 
litical principle, may give variety to 
the exertions of man; but the continual 
renewal of his race, is the continual 
renewal of the same desires, hopes, 
and fears,—love, grief, and joy are 
constantly re-born ; and it is only a 
truism to assert, that in the passions 
are the foundations of art laid. Based 
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on these, at once may be recognised 
the cause of the permanency, and of 
the fluctuations of art,—permanency, 
as related to the constitution of man, 
which produces its constant renova- 
tion at different epochs,—fluctuations, 
that result from the direction which 
is given to the operations of that con- 
stitution, amid those great changes 
which sweep, in continual revolution, 
the mind and condition of the human 
race ;—with such recurring tides, that 
it would almost appear, that the limits - 
of the atmosphere of our globe, not 
only bound a circumscribed portion of 
visible and of tangible being, but also 
of intellectual, and moral being. 

Of those changes which pass like 
the cloud or the sunshine over the 
field of human speculation, the history 
of art exhibits much, and in their pe- 
culiar phases, the particular charac- 
ter of its productions must be looked 
for. It is now recognised, that in In- 
dia and in Egypt, the ultimate aim of 
art, was placed in very different ob. 
jects from those which were influen- 
tial in Greece and in more modern 
times; and wonder must have ceased, 
at what had been considered to be un- 
accountable in its history in those 
countries—that continued practice for 
hundreds, or, if their chronologies 
are admitted, for thousands of years, 
should not have exhibited a similar 
result to Grecian art, or to that of the 
revival in the fourteenth century: 
each of which present widely different 
features throughout the various pe- 
riods of their cultivation,—features 
which forcibly exemplify the closely 
interwoven connexion of art with the 
general state of society ; which, in 
many instances, it may be said to ren- 
der positive and visible, and to the 
operations of which it is the principal 
means of giving perpetuity. 

Of this connexion, the great fresco 
of the Last Judgment is a distinct ex- 
ample,—it is eminently a portion of 
the time in which it was produced— 
the commencement of the sixteenth 





* The dread of the extinction of art (to use the term in its widest sense, embracing 


poetry, music, &c.) is a hypochondriac interpretation of the effects of a utilitarianism ; 


not even a true corollary of its tendency, 
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century. The arts and sciences had 
arisen in Europe, amidst a junction of 
the influence exerted by the cultivated 
remains of Grecian refinement—by 
that of the wild energy and warlike 
habits of the northern nations—and of 
the more gentle and elevated spirit of 
Christianity. The awful mythologies 
of the north had altogether fled ; but 
their severe forms had left a sombre 
impress on its character. The strug- 

le of civilization with barbarism and 

udal ignorance, which had been 
maintained throughout centuries, like 
the throes of one awakening from 
temporary stupefaction, begot a depth 
of emotion, and a triumph of moral 
tte altogether distinct from what 

ad’ influenced previous eras of civi- 
lization—by which the literature 
and fine arts of modern Europe are 
strikingly distinguished—more parti- 
eularly from those of Greece, and 
(in this respect) its imitator, ancient 
Rome. With the sentiment of the 
Easterns, they have more in common; 
but the warmth of oriental imagination, 
earried into the north by the different 
tides of population, was to be rendered 
more intense and vigorous—less luxu- 
rious by being brought from under the 
+ influence of a more genial sun (to bask 
beneath the rays of which seems to 
induce that satisfaction in mere animal 
life, which may, in some measure, ac- 
count for the permanency of the insti- 
tutions of some Asiatic and southern 
nations, and also for certain charac- 
teristics of their art), into a more 
troubled and darker atmosphere ; 
whence it was again precipitated upon 
the spreading influence of that system 
which had already overcome and ab- 
sorbed both the philosophy and exote- 
ric mythologies of Greece and Rome, 
and under which was to be brought 
forth that combination of intellectual 
power, passion, andimagination, which 
isdisplayed in thepainting, and poetry, 
and other arts of Europe.. Grecian 
invention feigned Orpheus to have 
tamed savage animals with the music 
of his lyre; that of the north made 
Odin, by his harp, draw the ghosts of 
depar:ed warriors around him ; the 
Christian legend tells that Saint Ce- 
cilia, more powerful than either, 


** Drew an angel down,” 


to listen: inventions in which may be 
recognised the modes of thought pre- 


dominating during the times with wh 


they are connected, and which direct. 


ed their conception. Grecian genius 
had elucidated the combination of the 
imaginative and the reasoning powers; 
the Gothic, or northern genius, had 
raised mystery and superstition to 
their highest. Homer envelopes his 
heroes in a cloud, when it is necessary 
that they should disappear ; the north. 
erns gift theirs with an invisible cap, 
which produces effects, that, in the le. 
gend of the saint, would have been at. 
tributed to faith, or the belief of powers 
directly conferred by God upon man, 
Man had become associated with supe. 
rior existences. A new element had 
been universally recognised in his 
being.. The experience of former 
efforts was to be brought to his aid, 
and a renewed life imparted to his 
exertions by noyelty, and the great 
revolutions that had passed over his 
stage. From the moral tumulus thus 
heaped up was the resurrection of art 
to take place. 

But, distinct from these causes, that 
were wide and general in their in. 
fluence, the particular state of Euro- 
pean society, and the forms and go. 
vernment of the Church of Rome, 
immediately connected with the period 
at which the revival of art took place, 
strikingly modified its character. 

Religion and war had, for a number 
of centuries, almost entirely occupied 
Europe. In so far as the cultivation 
of the mind extended, it was directly 
connected with the Church. Religious 
ceremonies, bearing a doctrinal signi- 
fication, were blended even with the ho- 
liday sports of the people, ina manner 
that frequently has the appearance of 


absurdity. Their gests, chronicons,’ 


and mysteries, were filled with reli- 
gious allusions, and were most fre- 
quently founded on scripture histories. 
But these made a scanty addition to 
the limited literature of those ages, 
which consisted principally of the 


theological disquisitions of the scho- 


lastic doctors—that mixture of the 
logic and metaphysical speculations of 
the ancients with the doctrines of the 
Christian Church, the subtle character 
of which Abelard must have tested, 
when he used the scholo- Aristotelian 
philosophy of the sesophic doctors : at 
one time as an offensive weapon against 
Christianity, and, at another, found it 
equally powerful when applied to its 
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rt; and which, after the esta- 
blishment of universities throughout 
Europe, mingled with and overwhelm- 
ed the simpler character of the earlier 
literature, which, in its first dawn, had 
been more varied and impassioned. 
In strong contrast, however, to the 
sophisticated polemics of these periods 
was their military spirit ; and, between 


‘the cross and the sword, there was 


small vantage ground for the growth 
of what was not more or less connected 
The mass of the lay po- 


trol of their ecclesiastical and feudal 
superiors, and at the command of both, 
handling either the spear or the ox- 
goad, as their schemes or their neces- 
sities directed, were in the condition 
Nor were 
their baronial lords much in advance 
in knowledge and intelligence ; to 
whom Plutarch’s character of the 
Beeotians—that they were of gross wit 
and cozrse, quite the constitution of 
heroes—- would -well apply. Might 
was the law of right. The discrimi- 
nations of reason were left to questions 
wherein the immediate and personal 
feelings and interests of men were not 
involved ; and force was the arbiter of 
every difficulty that assumed the nature 
of a dispute, unless overawed by the 
mysteries of religion, which hung over 
this perturbed spirit with a command- 
ing power; and its dogmas, wielded 
amid the subtleties with which they 
were surrounded by the schoolmen, 
probably became the more impressive 
the less that they were really under- 
stood. 

The contrast of the ecclesiastical 
and the military spirit of these times 
presents reason united to forms of the 
utmost tenuity of thought, opposed 
to the gross animal nature that found 
its most refined pursuits in the attack 
of the pel, or the wolf, or boar hunt. 
“ The humanities” were left to the 
cultivation of those belonging to the 
religious orders; and the method of 
explaining and illustrating the doc- 
trines of the Church—subtle, allegori- 
cal, and figurative—became almost en- 
tirely the only form in which thought 
was expressed. Even the most mate- 
rial of the sciences—chemistry, in 
the hands of the alchymists became 
transmuted into allegories of the Holy 
Virgin and her Son. : it may-be said 
that a beaten road of expression, be- 





259 
eame formed over the surface of 
thought. An abstract, typical, and 
allegoric peculiarity of style was 
generally diffused ; which, addressing 
itself to the limited understanding and’ 
narrow comprehension of the par- 
tially civilized and untutored portion 
of the population, necessarily became - 
not unfrequently allied to a very con- 
tradictory want of refinement, or of 
delicacy, and not seldom to igno- - 
rance. 

Of this mixture, which predomi- 
nated for centuries,—art strongly 
partook: and thus there is much in 
the productions of these times (inde- 
pendently of those peculiarities of 
mode and of intention which will 
afterwards come to be ‘noticed) that 
now appears, on a partial considera- 
tion, to be anomalous. And what, 
in the instance of painting, caused this 
in a very marked degree, was its 
having been made a medium through 
which the people might be addressed 
by the Church ;. of which, in its re- 
birth, it was strictly the servant. It 
was immediately brought into connee- 
tion with the most mystical and ab- 
stract subjects; and its embodiments 
in the greater number of instances, 
were little else than pictured repeti- 
tions of ceremonies, and representa- 
tions of characters, which bore an 
ulterior, or typical signification. Its 
efforts were devoted to the illustra- 
tion and enforcement of the doc- 
trines, history, and services of the 
Church: the latter of which, at an 
early period, had gradually become 
expressive of the two former, and . 
had assumed an absorbing importance, 
in the form of a vast congregation of 
dramatic ceremonies, of which Rome 
was the grand theatre, and which, in 
their consecutive round of obser- 
vance, may be said still annually to 
present a mighty drama, of the life, 
death, and resurrection of Christ. A 
variation of the same form—the dra- 
matic—which had been employed in 
Greece to vindicate the rule of Jove 
or Fate (in relation with which pur- 
pose, it had held a somewhat similar 
connexion with ancient art), had be- 
come subservient to the exposition of 
Christian faith and doctrine. This 
may probably have arisen from obser- 
vations having been originally graft- 
ed, as it has been supposed many 
were, on the ancient festivals, during 
the early stages of Christianity. But, 
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in both instances, the desire itself 
of actual repetition; and impersona- 
tion, being felt to be an obvious and 
effective meaus of elucidating senti- 
‘ ment and opinion, readily accounts 
for the extensive adoption of the dra- 
matic form, which was invariably 
regulated by a mode of expression 
afterwards to be noticed, as having all 
along obtained, both in the art of the 
ancients and in that of more modern 
times—in poetry and in religious 
ceremony.* 

But more than a century before 
the time of Michael Angelo, art and 
literature, from being bound in the 
Egyptian-like swaddlings, which had 
restrained the one under the ferula 
of the schools, and the other to an 
almost purely symbolic form, had 
arisen into vigorous life and freedom. 
Dante, Petrarcha,and Boccaccio, with 
others in literature, and, somewhat 
later, numerous eminent names in 
painting and sculpture, had appeared : 
in their works evolving a mixture 
of power, beauty, and imperfection, 
mingled with classical forms and 
Gothic irregularity. Of these works 
the greatest—the Divina Commedia 
of Dante Alighieri—exhibits a confu- 
sion of religious opinion and political 
rancour with immense poetic genius, 
displayed in the creation of a heaven 
and of a hell, partaking of the spirit 
and materials of ancient mythology, 
Gothic superstition, and Christian 
belief ; imagined for the reward or 
the punishment of kings, popes, petty 
princes, and their partisans, to whom 
bliss or misery are distributed with 
the violence of passion rather than 
the solemn might of justice. But, 

‘contrasted with the severity and 
strength of Dante, were the beauty 
and tender delicacy of Petrarcha, and 
the mixed pathos and facetiousness of 
Boccaccio ; while, in the arts of paint- 
ing and sculpture, a corresponding, 
though, from the slow growth of faci- 
lity and correctness in the exercise 
of their medium, not an equally well 
expressed variety of sentiment, had 
been attempted. Andrea Orcagna 
and Luca Signorelli, had made the 
final reward and punishment of man 
the subject of various works that 
reiterate the sentiments of the Divina 
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Commedia. Masdcvio had improved 
dramatic expression and style, which 
Ghiberti and Donatello in sculpture, 
and in painting Ghirlandajo and the 
greater Frate Bartolomeo had im. 
mensely advanced. Andrea Mantegna 
had exhibited an irritable vitality of 
genius, and had profited by the study 
of the antique, and attempted sub. 
jects of a classical character ; while 
Pietro Perugino, the Bellini, and 
others, without much seeming con. 
nexion, had, each in his own sphere, 
prepared the way for those who were 
to consummate the particular depart. 
ments to which they devoted their 
labours. The materials of the fabric 
of art were accumulated and partially 
upreared ; but, like the completion of 
the mighty dome of St Peters (one of 
the greatest of his works), yet remain- 
ed to be raised to the highest eleva. 
tion, in this period of its history, by 
the powerful genius of Michael An. 
gelo. 

The relative connexion of painting 
with those causes which operated to. 
wards the general state of society and 
of mental culture, which have been 
thus rapidly glanced at—the only 
mode of bringing works in art under 
consideration, that can lead to their 
being satisfactorily understood, must, 
in some measure, have anticipated the 
character, and peculiar features of the 
picture of Michael Angelo, which 
they have been brought forward to il- 
lustrate. The Last Judgment is in 
many respects, in painting, the most 
eminent exemplification of the opera- 
tion of various of these causes, and 
also of various of the most important 
principles of art. In it, an abstract 
greatness, conventional modes of ex- 
pression, atypical style, and the influ. 
ence of classical example, are brought 
together and united to the intense 
passion, elevated sentiment, and power 
over the materials of art, with rigid 
harmony in their connexion, which 
constitute the individual genius of its 
author; and it is before this combina- 
tion, some of the eomponent parts of 
which, if not regarded in connexion 
with the purposes of the work, the 
audience to whom it was addressed, 
and the period in which it was pro- 
duced, appear so inexplicable, that 





* Ceremony of every kind is a species of imitation or art; being a representation 


of sentiment by particular signe, 

















1839.) 
those who have not thus considered 
the work (or works of art in general), 
feel mistaken and bewildered. And, 
not being able to perceive wherein the 
true strength of this mighty produc- 
tion lies, but fully sensible of the total 
discrepancy betwixt their notions and 
the mode of treatment which the pic- 
ture exhibits; and, at the same time, 
not allowing themselves to be guided 
by its impression, but endeavouring 
to oppose preconceived and partial 
rules of judgment to its influence, re- 
main unable to unravel the confusion 
in which they find they are involved. 
Hence they probably come to the con- 
clusion, that the work is altogether a 
failure ; because it is not in accord- 
ance with associations and modes of 
thought, which are shortly to become 
more obsolete (inasmuch as they are 
not in their nature capable of being 
united with, or are supported by, the 
like great works) than those, the ef- 
fects and nature of which they are 
unable to understand. Or, they pro- 
bably arrive ata still more unsatisfac- 
tory conclusion, that opinion in regard 
to the productions of art is altogether 
arbitrary and unfounded; and they 
are swept into a whirl of scepticism, 
that doubts the foundation of all criti- 
eal preference. But they were al- 
most as absurd as the mathematician 
who expected a poem to be the proof 
ofatheorem. They had not recog- 
nised the fact, that the signification 
or display of sentiment, most particu- 
larly in its impassioned expression, 
renders literal truth in what does not 
tend towards that purpose subservient. 
The mixture of that which is essential 
or generic in its nature, with the very 
opposite characteristic—conventional 
modes, had been totally unapprehend- 
ed. Even the recollection that art 
had ever been employed as the means 
of effecting any great moral aim, was 
to them become faint and indistinct. 
Art had been partially, not wholly 
looked upon. The surrounding influ- 
ences of the present time had been 






made the ultimate standard of judg- 
ment ; which failing to coincide with 
those which operated towards the pro- 
duction of the picture, and from their 
being totally unfit to be brought to 
coalesce with or embrace its extensive 
and general purposes and significa- 
tion, the result is misunderstanding 
and false criticism. 
» The picture of Michael Angelo is 
not a representation produced with 
the intention to exhibit the Last Judg« 
ment with scenic effect, and embra- 
cing those accessaries which such a 
purpose would have demanded; but 
consists in the expression of that tre- 
mendous subject, by exemplified in- 
stances of those sentiments usually as- 
sociated with it—which display man 
in suffering and in beatitude—in the 
anticipation of bliss or the dread of 
misery—in fruition or in endurance. 
Its different groups must be regarded 
to be, to a certain extent, symbolic, 
not representative, of the innumerable 
multitudes assembled to “ the Judg- 
ment of the Great Day.” Each part 
must be considered to have, by means 
of its particular impression, an ex- 
tended signification. In the plan of 
the picture (in accordance with prin- 
ciples which will afterwards be no- 
ticed), a severe parallelism is adopted. 
The whole is divided into equally 
balanced parts. In the lunettes, at 
the highest angles, are introduced, by 
one of those peculiarities of treatment 
which will also come to be observed, 
figures bearing aloft the Cross, the 
pillar of the flagellation, the crown of 
thorns, and the sponge. Below these, 
in the centre, is the judge, surrounded 
by saints and martyrs, and those meet- 
ing for judgment ; behind whom, are 
brought together those groups which 
express the multitudes of the blessed, 
and which recede to the distance of tlie 
upper part of the picture. Underneath 
this line, of the most important agents 
in the picture, and which is its fores 
ground,” are at the right side, groups 
of the worthy borne upwards; and at 













* Michael Angelo has been accused of having violated perspective in this work, by 


having made the figures which occupy the third division of groups from the bottom of 
the picture, and which are nearer the upper than the under edge of its area, the lar- 


gest. 


But, in answer to this objection, which has originated in the misconception of 


those by whom it is made, it may be observed, that Michael Angelo supposed the 
spectator to view the work from the elevation of the Judge, and those by whom he is 
surrounded, which is the true foreground of the picture ; and hence the. figures here 


are largest :—not contrary to perspective, but in obedience to it, and to the most of 
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the left are the seven deadly sins driven 
downwards. and seized by demons ; 
while betwixt these, in the centre, are 
the seven angels of the Revelations 
sounding their trumpets ;* and those 
with the book of life in their hands. 
Towards the under line of the picture, 
the resurrection of the dead, who are 
breaking from their graves, occupies 
the right angle; and the left is filled 
by the boat of Charon and the damned. 

In this arrangement, the relative 
positions of the Heavens, the Earth, 
the Sea, and Hell receiving its ten- 
ants, are only partially indicated ; be- 
ing subjected to the balanced compo- 
sition of the whole: and every part 
of the picture is brought as near to 
the eye as possible. This is in obe- 
dience to the dependence. that is placed 
upon expression, which is the predo- 
minating feature of its plan; and also 
in compliance with those principles 
of imitation which may be said to 
have dictated this mode of treatment : 
some of which are essentially inherent 
in the nature of pictorial art, while 
others arose from the state of society 
and the purposes of works connected 
with religion. 

Of these modes of representation, 
the most remarkable and extensive in 
its influence, and which has often stood 
a stumbling-block in the way of cri- 
ticism on art, but which arms art with 
its greatest power, and is connected 
with its very existence as a means of 
affecting the mind, is universally ex- 
hibited, either directly or in its various 
modifications, throughout ancient poe- 
try, painting, and sculpture—Indian 
and Egyptian as well as Greek: and 
in more modern times alike subjected 
the ceremonies of the church, the li- 
terature, the painting, the sculpture, 


and the music of Europe; to its la 


It must be considered to be the orie, 


ginal and primitive form of all com. 
bination in art. Its origin may be 
found to exist in the simplest act of 
transition or change of attention, from 
which it became the source of the 
most powerful and elevated combina. 
tions. It has frequently been con. 
founded with the poetic element, and 
in a vague sense has been denomina- 
ted poetical treatment. It may be 
designated the lyrical form of imita, 
tion. It is sustained by enthusiasm 
and emotion; and from its exhibition 
in an ode or hymn to Jove or the uni- 
versal Pan, the glance of whose eye 
it might be said-in such an instance to 
attempt to follow, passing without re. 
straint, and with a power of the most 
rapid combination over the face of 
visible existence, to its remote modi- 
fication in a bouquet of flowers, ma’ 
be recognised throughout whatever is 
connected with the expression of sen- 
timent, in any degree impassioned. 
It modifies the epic and dramatic forms 
of composition, and, although totally 
distinct from what their essential cha- 
racter consists in, in some degree 
frequently even affects that.t The 
chorus of the Greek drama was a di- 
rect derivation from the ode, which 
was founded in this mode of represen. 
tation, and from which the whole dra- 
matic form of the ancients may be 
said to have been gradually evolved. 
This manner of imitation may be 
considered to be the attempt of man, 
in his productions, to pursue the laws 
of thought. It brings time and space 
under its control: they are travelled 
over, hinted at, or omitted, as suits 
the train of ideas to be pursued, or the 
general sentiment which is to be en- 





fective treatment of the subject. The perspective recedes both from below, and above, 
these large foreground figures,—an instance of the invention of the painter, that from 
its boldness has left the perceptions of those who object to it at fault. The various 
groups diverge from this elevation, which is somewhat above the centre of the immense 
surface of the picture. 

* So says Vasari ;—‘‘ Sono sotto i piedi di Cristo i sette angeli scritti da S. Gio- 
vanni evangelista, con le sette trombe.” But there are more than that number in the 
picture. 

+ Fuseli’s definitions of the epic and dramatic sentiments are most discriminative 
and just, ‘‘ The aim of the epic painter is to impress one general idea, one great 
quality of nature or mode of society, some great maxim, without descending to those 
subdivisions which the detail of character prescribes For as in the epic, act and 
agent are subordinate to the maxim, and in pure history are the organs of the fact; 
so the drama subordinates both fact and maxim to the agent, his character, and pete 
sion, What in them was end is but the medium here,”—Lectures, 
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forced. It frequently consists in the 
subjection of detail to the more im- 
portant features of a subject, by sacri- 
ficing unessential particulars or inci- 
dent to expression.* By its union 
with the dramatic in poetry and paint- 
ing, they assume the rapidity of allu- 
sion possessed by the ode. This is 
exemplified in the olden painters (who 
were guided by this mode of combi- 
nation, not probably from any defined 
understanding of its principle, but by 
a sense of its power, and from the 
freedom with which it was generally 
employed in these times), by the in- 
troduction of the various scenes of a 
transaction into the same composition 
—an instance of which occurs on the 
roof of the Cappella Sistina, in the 
picture of the expulsion from the gar- 
den, where also, Eve is seen offering 
the fruit to Adam. It is the predo- 
minance of this with the religious spi- 


rit, which has been styled the mystic, 
in the art of the revival. It is this 
which encircled the figure of the 
Holy Virgin with a quire of angels in 
the tablets of Rico, Cimabue, or Taffi, 
and which gave birth to those arrange. 
ments which bring together Divinity, 
angels, and saints, so often repeated 
from the times of these early names, 
down to those of Michael Angelo and 
Raphael. Among the many instances 
of the exemplification of this method 
in such arrangements—indeed all art 
of these times was a continual exhi+ 
bition of it—the picture of the Madon- 
na da Foligno (so called from its hav» 
ing been painted for the town. of that 
name) is a beautiful example; the 
most exquisite feature of which is, the 
introduction of .a cherub stationed on 
the ground below, addressing the Vir- 
gin and the Infant who are above, and 
which might almost be considered to 





































* M. Quatremere De Quincy, in his very able work on “ the Nature, the End, and 
the Means of Imitation in the Fine Arts,”* has treated of a particular phase of this mode 
of imitative representation, under the name of generalization; and he seems at times 
almost to recognise it in its full extent; but, in his observations upon Shakspeare, he 
appears to have diverged altogether from an extended view of the subject, and finally 
to resolve his opinion in regard to it, into a certain limited standard, into a somewhat 
with which his use of the word ideal is synonymous. This he finds accords with the 
forms of the classic drama ; but that it will not do so with the works of Shakspeare § 
hence the latter are considered defective. But Shakspeare’s dramas are not the ideal 
of any particular features of nature, but embodiments of the idea (in its original and 
Platonic sense) of whatever the fiery light of his mind passed over, towards. evolving 
the great purpose of his works—the expression of the dramatic; not merely in the 
mode or form of his productions, but as their peculiar end—their ultimate objeet, 
His dramas are much more essentially dramatic than those of the ancients ; which weré 
more the harmonious exposition of an incident or act, or of a sentiment, to which the 
expression of character was necessary, but to which it was always more or less subjected. 
Shakspeare is different from this. The distinctive essence of his dramatic works con- 
sists in the display of character perfectly unsubordinated. The incident only serves to 
evolve this, and is merely a field for its display; and, in accordance with this purpose, 
is brought into that total subjection, or regarded with that indifference, which has given - 
rise to criticism in respect to the freedom with which scenes and characters are alter- 
nated. But such is only in obedience tohis law. Caliban, Prospero, Miranda, Trin- 
culo, and Stephano, appear in the same great work, brutish, powerful, loving, jesting, 
and drunken ; each brought forward powerfully to display character, and each of whont, 
must be regarded to be specific features of such, placed in contact with the purpose that 
should be recognised to be the law of the author—not the conformation to regularity 
in the production of a plot or story, nor the elucidation of any general sentiment—but — 
force and truth in tracing the windings of the most varied source’ of imitation that art 
pursues, the dramatic, of which his works are’the greatest and most complete expo« 
nents. Of this they exhibit the idea, and, by occasionally sacrificing ‘other purposes, 
which are in many instances necessarily connected (it is seldom endeavoured to blend 
them with this ultimate intention), to use the word in the signification of M. De:Quin- 
y—in this they are ideal. Objections—general or theoretical—such as originated 
the discussions betwixt the Classicists and the Romanticists, can only be. made to the 
works of Shakspeare, by the application of rules of judgment, that his intention eam 


not be subjected to. ; 





* Translated by J. C. Kent, 1837. 
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or On Michael Angelo's Last Judgment, — 


be a visible impersonation of ‘lyric 
‘rapture, illustrating at once the senti. 
ment and the mode, of both of which 
the greater number of votive pictures 
are examples. Raphael followed this 
mode when he brought the mountain 
of the Transfiguration, and the strictly 
-dramatic stene of the maniac toge- 
ther, which has been attempted to be 
accounted for in various unsatisfactory 
ways, but which, had it occurred in 
less distinct connexion with a subject 
that is otherwise treated in a manner 
so purely dramatic, would never have 
attracted notice, or have been referred 
generally to, what have often been con- 
sidered, unaccountable anomalies con- 
nected with art, that it was impossible 
to understand. 

In Greek art, also, this manner of 
imitation was no less predominant. It 
is exemplified in the group of the 
Laocoon, which is epic in sentiment ; 
but the figures of which, in obedience 
to a modification of this method, are 
represented naked. The sculptures 
of the Parthenon strikingly exhibit 
it: their whole arrangement and ex- 
poem are dictated by it. Those 
abours of Phidias (setting aside mi- 
nute distinctions which may be made, 
in regard to the interpretation of par- 
ticulars connected with their significa- 
tion, which are now impossible to be 
recovered) must be considered to be 
a grand announcement, after the lyri- 
eal form, of the glory and power of 
Minerva—of her city and its hero. 
They conform to this, as has been 
already observed, in respect to the 
votive pictures of Roman Catholic 
art, both in their sentiment and in 
their form, and probably were the most 
extended, harmonious, and complete 
example of such that has existed. 
Nor is the operation of this method of 
representation less observable in the 
ceremonies of the Christian church. It 
had obtained in the sacrificial observan- 
ces and mysteries of the ancients. At 

one sweep it brought the representative 
period of the life of Christ within the 
yearly service of the Church of Rome, 
and frequently merges, within the space 
of a few hours, dramatic ceremonies 
which allude to or signify lengthened 
transactions. Its most distinctive ex- 
emplification in modern literature, 
and which does not recognise any an- 
cient prototype, is exhibited in the 
metrical ballad, which it endows with 
much of its power and vivid effect. 
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In painting, unlimited ‘scope 





given to this lyric, or inspired, or ens 
thusiastic mode of imitation, partly 


from its having been the form in whi. 
art was revived (in some measure the 
effect of ancient example, but more 
directly from the dependence that must 
be placed upon this, in what everin art 
endeavours to express sentiment op 
passion with warmth or power), and 
partly from the place which painting 
held in the general appreciation, and 
the objects towards which it was di. 
rected. Pictures were visible offer. 
ings up of the devotional spirit—of 
prayer or of praise—or enunciationgs 
of the doctrines of the Church. They 
were put forth not to be questioned or 
to be criticised, but to be believed in, 
They may be said to have been a por. 
tion of the apostolic exertions of the 
Church. Their dictates were not to 
be in any respect doubted, and the 
form in which they were delivered was 
always that which most directly and 
readily embraced the end desired, 
They were the manifestation of the 
mind of the painter operating out 
wardly, not to meef the dictates of 
others, but to dictate to them—they 
were met by implicit faith. 

In the picture of the Last Judg- 
ment this mode influences its whole 
plan. It at once, from an extended 
scene, concentrates the whole into the 
expression of human sentiment and 
passion. It brings together, without 
the smallest attempt at particular or 
identical representation, those parts 


which picture heaven, earth, and 


hell; and opens the way throughout 
the whole work, for the operation of 
other modes adopted in the treatment 
of its subject, which depend upon 
causes less general and more imme- 
diately connected with the particular 
purposes to which it was devoted. 
These, however, in various instances, 
may almost be said to be merely mo- 
difications of this, the most extended 
and radical of those means by which 
the arts are endowed with powers 
similar to nature, in the production 
of forcible signification, and expres- 
sion. 

The most important of these more 
subordinate means, and the next pe- 
culiarity, or more properly law, in the 
method pursued in the picture which 
comes to be observed ; will likewise 
be found to be common to Greek, 
and to Roman Catholic art. It may 































ation of the more extended mode just 
noticed, the general principle of which 


js to remove interruption, and cut the 
way direct to unobstructed and essen- 
tial expression; and of which this, in 


articular instances, is only a modifi- 

cation ; but in others, from the dis- 

tinct character which it assumes, it 

must be considered to be an ultimate 

or original form of imitation. It was 

generally adopted, and is constantly 

exemplified in the ceremonies of the 

Church, and this probably in some 

measure became the cause of its being 

very widely received as a mode of 
painting in its connexion with reli- 

gion, at the time of the revival of the 

arts. It consists in the substitution 

of a part to signify a whole: it places 
dependence. upon a portion of a sub- 
ject as a means of expressing the 
whole to its full extent ; either by the 
intensity which may be thus arrived 
at, or by the power of association. 
Or, as in other instances, it consists 
in an almost arbitrary substitution of 
one object to express another. Thus 
music, in many of the Church cere- 
monies, was frequently the medium by 
which lengthened acts of its great 
drama were expressed. As instancing 
both these forms of this method : 
during the Easter festival, the Cruci- 
fixion is signified by darkening the 
lights of the Cappella Sistina, and 
by the sublime Miserere; and, after 
the Entombment has been expressed 
during another day of ceremony, by 
the host having been deposited in the 
Pauline chapel as the tomb (all ex- 
emplifying this mode of representa- 
tion, in distinction from that of the 
purely dramatic, of which the scene 
of the Pope washing the feet of the 
pilgrims is an instance connected with 
the same festival), a peal of the bells 
of Rome, which before had been kept 
silent, on the morning of the third 
day, announces the Resurrection. The 
difference of this species of imitation 
from the purely allegoric is, that it 
is usually connected with parts which 
are literally representative of the sub- 
ject, and that a sentiment is always 
expressed by means of the substitution 
which is made. It does not consist 
in the adoption of a mere symbol, 
sign, or letter; a thing which is akin 
to hieroglyphic writing, and which 
produces of itself no impression, and 
becomes, if much dependence is placed 


si ‘On Michael Angelo's Last Judgment. 
be considered to result from the oper- 
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upon it, subversive of the distinctive — 
character and object of art; but the 
mind is operated upon in a manner 
that is analogous, or at least some- 
what equivalent, by association or 
direct impression, to the sentiment or 
the object from which the change has 
been made. : 

In conformity with this mode, the 

various groups of the picture must be 
held to signify the numberless “ mul- 
titudes of all tongues and kindreds” 
assembled to judgment. They must 
be regarded (and every part of the 
picture) as having to a certain extent, 
an ulterior reference. To exemplify 
this: the descent of the seven deadly 
sins into hell, in one sense, must be 
considered to typify all transgression. 
But this is not to be obtrusively taken 
into consideration ; nor in this in- 
stance can it: their dreadful expres. 
sion is sufficient to fill the mind. 
They are the only groups expressive 
of the fall of the damned. They are 
all brought together in figures of the 
same size,—and dreadful is the toil of 
those representatives of the condemn- 
ed, driven, falling, and dragged down- 
wards, in the anticipation of eternal 
misery. Their concentrated horror, 
anguish, and despair, leave the mind 
no retreat. It is wound into the sense 
of their agonized suffering with a 
mighty strength, from which remorse 
must shrink in confused identity. The 
separate groups of the blessed ascend- 
ing, or helped up to the presence of 
the Judge—the dead rising from out 
the earth—and hell with the damned— 
must all be considered to be brought 
under this method of treatment. 

These modes of signification or re- 
presentation which have been noticed, 
and which may be considered peculi- 
arities, in distinction from what is 
generally exemplified in modern art ; 
are the most important in their effects 
on the picture, and are most promi- 
nently observable. Others less ex- 
tended in their nature, but which were 
very prevalent in the painting of that 
time, and of which the exemplification 
in the picture is limited to particular 
instances; present different conven- 
tional forms or processes of augment- 
ing or of illustrating a subject, which 
the principles of the more universal 
methods which have been considered, 
tended in some instances to originate 
and to render general. 

By a species of episode, the cross, 
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character of the angels, and the ¢: oa Tim 


and the pillar of the flagellation, with 
the sponge, &c., in allusion to the suf- 
ferings and death of Christ, from 
which result his deputed power as 
Judge of the world, are introduced ; 
borne by numerous figures. The 
Holy Virgin being brought into the 
scene, is also, by a somewhat similar 
process dictated by the religious cha- 
racter of the work, in obedience to the 
high rank which she holds in the hie- 
rarchy of the Church of Rome. The 
martyrs presenting their claims to 
heaven, by producing the instruments 
of their torture (which certainly serve 
a more useful purpose to the specta- 
tor than they possibly can to an om- 
niscient Judge), is in compliance with 
a mode of characterising—a pictorial 
adjective, general to painting; but 
which, after this obtrusive manner, 
was one of the arbitrary features of 
the art of this period. 

The introduction of the boat of Cha- 
ron is a direct imitation of Dante 
(which various of the punishments of 
the damned also are), authorized and 
supported, as also in the instance of 
the poet, by the influence which was 
exerted by the works of the ancients. 
Michael Angelo had before associated 
heathen mythos with Christian belief, 
by the introduction of the sibyls of the 
ancient oracles, along with the Jewish 
prophets, on the vault of the Cappella 
Sistina, from the supposition that they 
had predicted the coming of Christ ; 
and, to his imagination, the step was 
easy, and characteristic of the intel- 
lectual processes of the times, to the 
introduction of any other feature of 
Greek fable. Or, possibly, it might 
be the result of a direct intention to 
connect Christianity with the fate of 
man in general,—to embrace the an- 
cients in the general Judgment. If 
such was the intention, it may how- 
ever be hoped, that hell is not the only 

lace where such an allusion might 
ave been introduced. 

The blessed dragged to heaven by 
the physical might of angels, who con- 
tend with demons for their possession 
—the passion and coarseness of the 
character of Christ, and the expression 
of the Madonna at his side—Charon 
battering the damned spirits with his 
oar*—Saint Bartholomew with his 
own skin in his hand—the human 


tesque animal demons; are a 
instances of a literal obviousness 


thought and expression that were 
common to the time, and which ex. 
tend to a considerable degree through. 


out the work; the causes of which 


may be found in the general state of 


intellectual culture already adverted 
to. But these features are connected 
with the expression of the work, rather 
than with its plan. 

Such are the modes or forms ad 
ed in the construction of the picture, 
They obviously and necessarily de. 
clare the treatment of the whole tobe 
poetic; of which the sentiments that 
are pursued, discriminate the class, 

Having thus so far taken into com 
sideration, what may be deemed to 
have been the general causes that ope. 
rated towards the formation of the 
particular character of the genius of 
Michael Angelo; and what must be 
regarded as being the manner after 
which it is made visible in the picture 
of the Last Judgment: the question 
is now arrived at—wherein consists 
the individual and characterising ex. 
hibition of his genius, as developed in 
that work ? 

Distinct from the mere enunciation 

cithe subject, and from particular 

modes of imitation, and objects im. 
mediately intended to be embraced; 
the grand features of the work, in 
which its stability is based, and whieh 
must bear it above whatever may be 
the conventional atmosphere of any 
age, are the nature and strength of 
its expression, and the character of its 
style. 

In expression, the sentiments that 
it enforces, are founded in the common 
nature of man. The sublime—and, ia 
its highest sense, the beautiful—the 
merely human—the demoniac—the 
mental and the physical,—expressed 
in the powerful exhibition of those 
universal movers of the human breast, 
hope and fear, are made visible. It és 
the great epic of expectation and 
dread—picturing their birth and their 
consummation in bliss or in misery. 
To the enforcement of * this high ar- 
gument,” is the fresco of the Sistine 
Chapel devoted. In this it endures, 
and of this it must, in many respects, 
remain the greatest example in art. 





* «© Batte col remo qualunque si adagia,”—Danrez. 


















Time must sweep away its lines and 
its colours; but 
destroyer. Succeeding ages have pro- 
duced, and will continue fo produce, 
diferent characteristics, and to furnish 
new subjects for art, but the grandeur 


e alone can be its 


and strength of Michael Angelo can- 
not be impaired—it is founded in the 
expression of the generic nature of 
man. Of this, the picture of the Judg- 
ment, absorbed and centred what had 
already been advanced towards, or 
expressed in art ; and, in this respect, 
remains the great monument of moral 
painting in distinction from that which 
originates, and has its end in the pur- 
suit of local peculiarities, and in the 
gratification of individual or tempo- 
rary taste. In both, there may be 
exerted that power in which genius 
consists, but, in the one instatice, it 
jsisolated from any great or general 
purpose, and becomes dependent upon 
partial intentions and upon antiqua- 
rian study, and may be buried amidst 
obsolete, and particular facts; in the 
other, it is wide and extended, and as 
endurable as the human race. 

In style, the picture of the Cappella 
Sistina, presents a most marked and 
distinct character. All excellence in 
art—that varied and disputed point, 
which appears (but only appears) to 
vary with the view which is taken of 
it, may be found to centre in the per- 
ception or apprehension, and power of 
impressing the idea of whatever is its 
subject. In this virtually consists the 
truly greatin art ; and, by an extended 
application of the principle, may pro- 
bably be found to embrace excellence 
or power in whatever human exertion 
endeavours after. In this ability ex- 
ists, and from this imperfection diver- 
ges. In the wide and varied field of 
art, which in painting alone, extends 
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from the transcription of the meanest 
inanimate vbject to the visible em- 
bodiment of Deity ; it is this which 
endows its labours with vifality.* 
On this ground may be said to 

meet, though in each instance varied 

in their ultimate worth—the maternal 

holiness of the Madonnas of Raphael 

—the substance of the human body, 

and its coverings by Titian—its tear 

and wear by Caravaggio—the odour, 

laughter, and grossness of Dutch 

dwellings, by Teniers and Ostade—the 

stare of an ox by Paul Potter, or a 

Flemish sky by Cuyp. . It is the pos- 

session of this power, which consti- 

tutes the wide distinction betwixt the 

productive, and the passive or simply 

recognitive, mind. Its exemplifica- 

tions possess an effect akin to that of 
natural objects—it does not present a 

transcript or reiteration of its subject, 

but operates with a new and distinct 

impression ;—its efforts present addi« 

tions to experience. } 

Of this power, the style of Michael 
Angelo is an eminent example. In 
those instances of such that the works" 
of most others present, their labours 
are referable to a material or visible 
type; but of this, there was no such 
standard for the painter of Deity, Pro- 
phetic or oracular inspiration, and of 
mystic indistinctness; of man face to 
face with his Judge, endowed with or 
doomed to an eternal existence, either 
in happiness or in misery. His 
was mental, and to such must his la 
bours conform ; and, from their con» 
formation to this, they are, in many 
respects, placed at a remote distance 
from the humble sympathies of those 
whose ideas are regulated by an imme- 
diate reference to sense. By such a 
species of apprehension their signifi- 

cance can never be perceived. To 





* It is necessary here to keep in view the distinction which has been referred to in & 
former note, as existing between the signification of the term ideal, and that of the idea. 


The idea is ultimate; the ideal is the result of comparison: it is a term that has been 
used to express qualities which are the result of a process of abstraction carried forward, 
I should say, in a particular direction, with the view of, to a certain extent, subjecting the 
idea of one thing to that of another:—the mistaken application and misunderstanding of 


which principle, has given rise to, at times, absurd discugsion regarding it. 


The term also 


has been most licentiously used; the mere abuse of which, may, in some instances, have 
given rise to a species of mental desert, which has misled practice in art. 

t The colour, for example, of the Crucifixion by Tintoretto, or the expression of a Span- 
ith face by Velasques, display what has never been met, and what is not the result of any 
process of generalization, The one is an invention—the other an individuality ; but in both 
that is perceived which appears to- be thoroughly co-relative with its subject—that, in 


short, which the mind seems to be fitted to recognise as part of its constituted relations. 
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refer them to a human standard as es- 
sential and generic is not enough, al- 
though this is the nearest approach 
which has been made towards charac- 
terising them. The form, light and 
shade, and colour, of Buonarotti, are 
frequently the exponents of modes of 
being which have no objective exist- 
ence: he was called to treat of things 
which were unseen—of superhuman 
relations which had been established 
—to express the influence that the be- 
lief in the existence of such exercised 


upon man—and to connect him with. 


the invisible. _Mysteriousness and 
greatness must be thrown over the 
generic nature of man, and this is 
the idea rendered by the works of 
Michael Angelo. They are sacred to 
veneration, to awe, and to wonder. 
To clothe and impress those sentiments 
was the aim of his style. Compared 
with the expression and essential form 
of Grecian art, and with the generic 
light and shade and colour of Titian, 
those of the Cappella Sistina present 
a remarkable distinction. They are 
expressive of the fleshly and material— 
those of Michael Angelo of the mental 
and immaterial. Greek art had, it may 
almost be said, perfected bodily sym- 
metry —it had embodied physical 
strength and intellectual character—it 
had carried a material system to its 
highest elevation ; but, in the figures 
of Michael Angelo, the impression is 
conveyed of a predominating power 
or will, which makes the body its ma- 
chine—a vital energy, which seems 
expressive of the idea of soul in man, 
distinct, and self-existent. This en- 
dows them with immense power on the 
mind ; and (laying aside abstract con- 
siderations in regard to the tendency 
of Grecian theology and philosophy as 
compared to those of later times), must, 
in many instances, be considered to 
raise them above Greek art ; or, if they 
cannot be placed higher than the per- 
fection which Grecian sculpture reach- 
ed (possibly the most beautiful ex- 
ample of the attainment of such in the 
history of man), fixes them on an 


“On Michael Angelo's Last Judgment. 





equally elevated line. Both are wid 
different. It may be said that 


Italian expressed, or showed, the mind 
in the body—that the Greek expressed 
it by the body. The discrimination of 


class and character must be regarded 
to have been the aim of Greek art— 
the workings of mind and passion that 
of modern art. In Greece, character. 
istic distinction had traced a gradual 
ascent of physiognomic peculiarity, 
from the centaur up to the Olympian 
Jove. The classification of form was 
minutely entered into ; which, by the 
masters of the revival of art was com. 
paratively little attended to. 
Comparisons have been frequently 
made betwixt the degree of perfection 
exhibited in the works of Michael Ange. 
lo and ancient sculpture, without tak. 
ing the particular style or character of 
either into consideration, and each has 
been madetherule of judging the other, 
certainly undera very imperfect percep. 
tion of the true nature of either the one 
orthe other. In those characteristics, 
which constitute the difference of senti- 
ment, and necessarily of style, be 
tween them, consists much of the parti. 
cular excellence of each. The charae. 
ter—even the perfection, it may be 
said, of Greek works, would have mi 
litated, in many respects, against thos 
intentions which the works of Michad 
Angelo fulfil. Nor would his works 
have effected the purposes of the 
Greeks. The pantheism of Greece 
pre-supposed the universal materiali 
or the universal immateriality, of 
things. There were no conflicting 
elements—no distinct process of se 
paration of mind and matter entered 
into. All was recognised to be of One, 
differing only in grade. Their gods 
were rendered in godlike shapes, bya 
minute definition of character, which 
could not be too much regulated by 
physical analogy, or laws.* The idea 
of the superhuman, or the ideal, in 
deed existed, and was perfected in 
every rank of the theogony, but les 
under the influence of a sentiment than 
as a type, its original germ ; and from 





* The sentiment of the supernatural appears to have been comparatively feeble in 
Greece, from the natural being blended into it by gradual steps, distinct and regular 
as those to the porticoes of their temples. But, in modern Europe, it was much more 


a part of the general mind, and even still is so; was mixed and interwoven with 


mental operation, continually starting into view, in a manner that may be likened to 
the strange forms produced under its influence, which are scattered amidst the fret- 
work, and grin from every corner of a Gothic cathedral. 

























































































- On Michael: 


of modern art, exhibits a process of 
refinement, or completion, in the first 
Jace, and afterwards of annihilation. 
Bat it was necessary that the style of 
Michael Angelo (whether from senti- 
ment, or the result of ratiocination, it 
js not intended at present to inquire) 
should express the union and con- 
nexion of power and imperfection—of 
greatness and of frailty. Man must 
not, however, be represented in weak- 
ness; such would have destroyed one 
great purpose of the work—to elevate 
humanity: but the struggle of man, 
declared to be abject, and, at the same 
time, the inheritor of immortality—“‘a 
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equently a 
rfection Mm Yorm, a god,”—must be express- 
el Ange. ed. He has been removed from the 
out tak. calm perfectability of the Academy, 
racter of fm of of the Stoa, which, in “ reason’s 
each hay Mme deepest depths,” sought to base his 
he other, Mm dignity, and to found the persuasion 
t percep. that he might not merely be mortal. 
the one fm He has been made to expect eternal 
eristics, fm Cousciousness. — He has been brought 
of senti. (4 ito conflict with his passions, imme- 
yle, be, diately overawed by hope and fear. 
1e parti. jm Contesting sentiments have become 
charac. centred in his nature, and contend for 
may be predominance over his character and 
ave mi fm fate; and to be the medium of con- 
st thoemm™ Yeying these, and of conducting 
Michad ial him through regions of mystery 
s work With power and intellectual gran- 
of thm deur, was the aim of the style of 
Gree fm Michael Angelo. 
eriality His forms display moral and phy- 
, of alm sical strength, independently of their 
flicting general significance. The movements 
of se-fam of the machine of the human body are 
entered Condensed and rendered energetic, 
f One Bot by celerity of action so much as 


by the impression of powerful will and 








f ybich the history, both of ancient and 


desire, with which his actors seem to 
be endowed.. There is in them a con- 
stant reference to the particular and 
imperfect, in connexion with expres- 
sion; but this is rendered with a speci- 
fic greatness which raises them alto- 
gether above individual humanity,* 
Not to enter into any lengthened 
comparison or to contrast the style 
of the works of Raphael with those 
of Michael Angelo, it may be ob- 
served, with a view to render more 
evident what has been noticed in 
regard to the latter, that, in distine- 


‘tion from Raphael, he endeavoured 


to elevate man to the supernatural ; 
while Raphael, in his works which 
have relation to such subjects, brought 
the supernatural down to man. No- 
thing can be more distinct than the 
impression produced by the Sybils and 
Isaiah of Raphael, which are said to 
have been done in imitation of, and to 
rival Michael Angelo, from those of 
the Sistine Chapel. The Isaiah is much 
after the fashion, but altogether with- 
out participation of the spirit of Mi- 
chael Angelo. Itmay have greatness, 
wisdom, and sagacity, but it has no 
inspiration. Raphael stood on a dif- 
ferent ground. His characters illus- 
trate and explain a creed, and give a 
mundane relation to its dogmas by 
exciting sympathy and love. In this 
view, while the efforts of both were 
directed to the one great purpose of 
calling attention to religion, it may 
be said that he was opposed to Michael 
Angelo. The style of Raphael, also, 
was much more a derivation from 
Greek sculpture than that of Michael 
Angelo, but operated upon by a differ- 
ent sentiment,—the dramatic, instead 
of the lyric and the epic, which, in 
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* Minute criticism may find enough to cavil at in various respects in the picture of the 
Last Judgment ; but such things are not connected with the true end or merit of the work. 
They may on some occasions be alluded to with profit, in guarding practice against partieu® 
lar errors ; but the want of perception of the true nature and greatness of this mighty work, 
can alone lead to their being brought forward in connexion with its general character. 
There is, without doubt, what in many instances, if only considered in reference to a standard 
of mere correctness, which rejects expression as any part of its element ; much that may be 
considered incorrect and exaggerated ; but in most cases, this should rather be held to be 
connected with the peculiar character and intentions of the work. On some occasions the 
anatomical expression may be regarded to be monotonous ; on others disconnected and vio- 
lent; but its author is scarcely ever lost, through dread of either the one or the other, in 


+ An objection may be made to those works of Michael Angelo which do not involve 
sentiments of greatness or of mystery, that they either partake strongly of them, or when 
He did not enter into passionless humanity— 
he could not characterise without expressing the struggle of wi'l, power, or suffering. Hig 
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Grecian art, throughout all its refined 
distinctions of character, were strongly 
influential. 

The colour, and light and shade of 
the picture, are analogous to its form ; 
they are strictly accordant in senti- 
ment with its intention, and conform 
to and aid its expression. Local or 
minute distinctions in the one, and ac- 
cidental effects in the other, are almost 
entirely denied. They are wholly at 
the will of the painter, in conformity 
to his idea. Shade, instead of being 
made a means of powerful contrast, is 
merely used as a material, that indi- 
cates rather than expresses the nega- 
tion of light. It may be regarded as 
an imperfection in nature, that only a 

artial dependence was placed upon 
in connexion with the abstract ex- 
pression and reference of the painting 
of Michael Angelo. On some occa- 
sions the effect produced is almost alto- 
gether independent of it, the contrast 
and hues of colour being the medium 
adopted ; while, on others, colour is re- 
duced nearly to simple chiaro-oseuro, 
and a dark obscurity is the solemn at- 
mosphere of various parts of the scene 
of the Judgment. In the remains of 
ancient Roman painting, from which, 
and from the notices that have de- 
scended to us, the style of the Greeks 
may, to a considerable extent, be de- 
duced, a somewhat similar recogni- 
tion of the imitation of light and colour 
appears to have been made by them. 
They were wholly regarded, along 
with form, as part of the means of art, 
not followed as an ultimate intention, 
and, thus considered, were in many 
instances even rendered as negative 
as possible; while, in others, they 
were mutually sacrificed,—the one to 
the sentiment that the other was more 
particularly adapted to convey. 

Considered as the means of affecting 
sense, in the works of Michael Angelo 
‘they are most harmonious, simple, 
and severe—they possess impressive 
breadth and distinct firmness, with a 
transparent delicacy of tone, which 
altogether removes their expression 
from the material character, of which 
colour*is powerfully expressive. They 
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which demands their strong and ta 


mediate effect, as displayed in most of 
the pictures of the Venetian school, 
and of Rubens (whose works must 
be considered to be a mighty school 
of themselves); or which makes 
the representation of individual and 
accidental peculiarity its rule. The 
first of these methods was rejected 
the subjection, in which the expression 
of colour, and light and shade, were 
held, to the slower mental process that 
is involved in the perception of form; 
upon which the chief dependence was 
placed in this work, in obedience to 
the powerful and definite expression 
that was necessary;—and the other 
was denied by its elevated and abstract 
character. 

It is not intended here to enter into 
any refutation of mistaken criticisms, 
which have been made on the picture 
of the Last Judgment,—nor into any 
detailed consideration of the work. 
The methods pursued in its production, 
which have been attempted to be ex. 
plained, and which, it is hoped that 
it will now be apparent, were adopt- 
ed by Michael Angelo, or presented 
by circumstances for him to pursue, 
being correctly recognised, must suf 
ficiently enable every one to reply to 
the former themselves ; while, by a just 
application of those principles, which 
have been considered to have operated 
towards the formation, and to have led 
to the adoption, of the peculiarities of 
thought and expression displayed in 
the picture, a correct appreciation of 
its various parts may be formed. 
But, although the work is addressed 
to all, in connexion with sentiments 
which all, more or less, endeavour to 
enter into, it were almost needless to 
say that it is impossible that all can be 
alive to its signification, or under- 
stand it. Mental variety may be 
compared to that of physical capacity 
in the animal creation. It is not 
possible that different individuals 
should perceive and feel with the 
same convictions, sentiments which 
demand, in their perception, conditions 
which are widely dissimilar in each.- 





statue of the youthful David is not successful—a subject that Raphael would have excelled 
in; but had it been the Prophet and King, it would have again been the proper field for 
_Michael Angelo. But it was executed from a block of marble which had been partly sculp- 
tured and rendered useless by ‘‘ a Master Simone of Fiesole,” who, according to Vasari, 


had commenced it as a giant, Its style, however, is widely different from that of the Moses. 
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Those differences, however, which 





render general participation in this, as 
in every other instance, impossible, 


and which are barriers to the appre- 


hension of the import of the picture, 


exist less in regard to that import 
itself, than in respect to the manner in 
which it is manifested, or the path 
which is pursued to arrive at it. It 
sinst be contended that every one, in 
some measure, endeavours to partici- 

te in the sentiments which it enun- 
dates. It may not be understood, 
but it must be felt; and every work 
which rests on the same basis. Its 
whole bearing and treatment are, even 
in minute respects, to a certain extent 
abstract—it relates to the morally 


great in human effort—it is connected 
with the intellectual. In this is the 
grandeur of the work sustained—on 
this broad foundation its sentiments, 
and the manner of their elucidation 
rest. To attempt, however imper- 
feetly, to find or approach this, is cha- 
racteristic of humanity. United in 
this object, the refined excursiveness 
of the European, and the African 
savage’s worship of his little broad. 
lipped gilt image: the roads are many 
which have been pursued in order to 
reach its attainment. Towards this, 
the picture of the Judgment, taking it 
in its widest scope, bears—in this, it 
originated, and from this it was 
evolved. 





THE IRON GATE<j«A LEGEND OF ALDERLEY. 


I cove those tales of ancientry, 
Those tales to fancy true, 
That bring things back from fairy- 

land, 

In all their glittering hue. 
Ilove to hear of stalwart knights ; 
Of squires, and dwarfs, and fays ; 
Whose gambols in the pale moonlight 
Fill rustics with amaze. 
Those things are, to a musing wight, 
Substantial things to view !— 
I love those tales of ancientry, 
Those tales to fancy true! 


I love those tales my grandame 

told, 

When I sat on her knee, 

And look’d into her aged face, 

With wonder fill’d and glee: 

Those tales that made me quake with 
fear, : 

Though trembling with delight ; 

As some huge giant fell to.earth 

When vanquish’d in the fight :— 

Or some magician gave his aid 

To whom that aid was due.— 

I love those tales of ancientry, 

Those tales to fancy true ! 


And she, my grandame, lov’d to tell 
To me, her listening child, 
Old tales of witch, and charm, and 
spell, , 
With many a legend wild. 
And I had faith in all she said, 


a ee. ee” oe eer fo. ee. pee ood 


And held for truth each tale ; 
And wept for grief, or scream’d for 


JOY» 
Did ill or good prevail. 
And this the way my grandame did 
Her wonders bring to view— 
I love those tales of ancientry, 
Those tales to fancy true ! 


«¢ Once on a time there was a man, 
A miller he by trade ; 
Down by yon brook he had his mill, 
Where now the bridge is made. 
An honest man that miller was, 
An honest name did own ; 
His word would pass for forty pounds» 
Where’er that name was known ; 
And no one doubted what he said, 
For credence was his due.” — 
I love those tales of ancientry, 
Those tales to fancy true ! 


sé The miller had a noble horse, 
It was an iron-grey ; 
It had a flowing mane and tail, 
And pranced in spirit gay. 
It look'd like to a warrior’s steed, 
Its bearing was so good ; 
And much the miller prized his 
horse, , 
And boasted of its blood. 
He rode it hard, but fed it well, 
And it was sleek to view.” — 
I love those tales of ancientry, 
Those tales to fancy true! 
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« The miller to the market went 

Upon one market day, 

And, as his custom always was, 

He rode his noble grey. 

He bought and sold, and profit made, 

And added to his store ; 

Then homeward went, along the road 

He oft had gone before. 

But his good steed and he must part, 

Though grievous the adieu” — - 

L love those tales of ancientry, 

Those tales to fancy true! 


«¢ His way lay o’er a barren heath, 
Where now are farms and fields ; 
For land where nought but thistles 
grew, 
Now wheat and barley yields. 
The time was tow’rds the gloaming 
. hour, 
When things are dimly seen ; 
No house or man was in his sight, 
It was a lonely scene. 
His horse has made a sudden start, 
The thing is something new”— 
I love those tales of ancientry, 
Those tales to fancy true! 


‘The grey horse made a sudden 
start ; 

The miller, in amaze, 
Look’d out, and in the twilight gloom 
An ancient met his gaze ! 
An aged man there stood to view, 
Where a moment past was none! 
His horse stood still, and he himself 
Felt rooted like a stone. 
That aged man the silence broke— 
The horse did start anew” — 
I love those tales of ancientry, 
Those tales to fancy true! 


*¢ The man was clad like to a monk, 

A rev’rend air had he; 

A white beard hung from ‘neath his 
chin— 

From his belt a rosary. 

He stretched his hand, ere yet he 
spoke, 

A hand of skin and bone ;s— 

The goodly grey seem’d ’reft of pow’r, 

And stood still as a stone ; 

He mildly on the miller look’d— 

The miller was pow’rless too” — 

I love those tales of ancientry, 

Those tales to fancy true! 


**¢T want thy horse—sell me thy 
horse, 
Tis a good and gallant steed ;’— 
T'll give thee gold shall fill thy purse, 
For much thy horse I need,’ 
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So said that old mysterious monk, 
But the miller said him nay ; 

‘ I would be loth to sell my horse, 
My good, my gallant grey— 
For, if I should my grey horse sell, 
I should the bargain rue’ ”— 

I love those tales of ancientry, 


Those tales to fancy true! 


“«T want thy horse—sell me thy. 
horse’— 
Again that old monk said; 
‘Name thou thy price—whate’er it 
be, 


@ It shall be quickly paid! 


But certes ’tis thy horse and thee 

Must part within one hour ;— 

Take gold, then, while thou may'st. 
receive, 

And while to give I've power.’ 

The miller heav’d a bitter sigh, 

The grey horse trembled too”— 

I love those tales of ancientry, 

Those tales to fancy true! 


*<«]T want thy horse—sell me thy 
horse,’— 
A third time spoke the man ;—. 
‘ Again, I say, I'll give thy price, 
Then yield him whilst thou can. 


For I have power to make him mine, . 


Despite what thou may’st say ; 

But good King Arthur bade me 
first 

To ask thy price, and pay,— 

It is for him I want thy horse, 

And gold I bid in lieu’ ”"— 

I love those tales of ancientry, 

Those tales to fancy true! 


*¢ For good King Arthur did not die, 
As idle tales have said ; 
And years and years will pass away, 
Ere he ranks with the dead ! 
But Merlin from the battle bore 
His friend and king away: 
That he might lead his chivalry, 
In England’s needful day : 
It is for him I want thy steed, 
Then yield thy king his due.’” 
I love those tales of ancientry, 
Those tales to fancy true! 


*¢ There was a magic in his voice, 
That charmed and filled with fear ; 
And made his words fall like com- 

mands 
Upon the listener's ear. 


An impulse by that voice was given — 


Which no man might gainsay ; 
The miller said he'd sell his horse ; 
He heard but to obey. 
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‘And I will pay thy due’”— 
[love those tales of ancientry, 
Those tales to fancy true! 


« The monk then strode across the 
‘ heath— 
The miller followed too ; 
Till they came to a green hill-side, 
With an iron gate in view. 
The miller knew the country well, 
And knew each brake and dell, 
But could not in his memory trace 
The portal of that hill! 
The monk bade ope that iron gate, 
And wide it open flew”— 
Ilove those tales of ancientry, . 
Those tales to fancy true! 


“The monk passed through that 

iron gate— 

The miller passed likewise ; 

They scarce were through when-closed 
it was, 

With a loud and fearful noise ; 

And they were there within that hill, 

And a strange mysterious light 

Shone all about, and still revealed 

Each wonder to their sight : 

And much the miller was amazed 

At things that.met his view” — 

Ilove those tales of ancientry, 

Those tales to fancy true! 


« And first the monk the miller 
took 
To a cavern large and wide, 
In which lay twice ten thousand men 
All sleeping side by side :— 
And they were cas'd in armour all, 
Of purest steel so bright ; 
sg i, man’s faulchion near him 
ays 
Quite tia for the fight. 
Ashield and lance, too, each man had; 
Ten thousand twice in view”’— 
Ilove those tales of ancientry, 
Those tales to fancy true ! 


“ And as the monk pass’d slowly on 
Each warrior turn’d him o’er, 
As though from sleep awakening’; 
But sank down as before ! 
‘It is not time !—it is not time!’ 
The old monk calmly said, 
‘ And till the time is perfected, 
This cave must be your bed. 

or ye are for a noble work, 
And are a noble crew’ ”— 
I love those tales of ancientry, 
Those tales to fancy true ! 
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*¢ Then to the hhiller, turning round, 

He said, with accents bland, 

‘ These are King Arthur's chivalry, 

The noblest in the land !’ 

And each man stretch’d before thee 

now; 

Has been well tried in fight ; 

And proved him in a foeman’s face 

To be a valiant knight. 

By Merlin’s power they here are laid, 

But will go forth anew’’’—~ 

I love those tales of ancientry, 

Those tales to fancy true ! 


‘*¢ When England's troubles painful 
grow; 

And foemen eause her grief, 
Then Arthur and these noble knights 
Will haste to her relief: 
And then with deeds of chivalry 
All England will resound ; 
And none so worthy as these knights 
Will in the land be found ! 
For they are England’s Paladins, 
Men great and gallant too!’”— 
I love those tales of ancientry, 
Those tales to fancy true. 


«* Then onwards to another eave 
The old monk led the way ; 
Where twiceten thousand noble steeds 
Were slumb’ring time away ! 
And by each horse a serving man ;— 
It was a noble sight 
To see that band of gallant steeds, 
All harness’d fit for fight! 

And when the miller’s horse came 
there, 

He fell and slumber’d too” — 

I love those tales of ancientry, 

Those tales to fancy true ! 


« ¢ That horse is mine!’ the old man 
said, 
¢ A noble price I'll pay: 
Thou see’st he’s mine, for now thon 
canst 
Not move him hence away ! 
He’ll good King Arthur's war-steed 


be, 
And bear him bravely forth, 
When thy head—honest miller !— 
Has forgot the things of earth! 
By Merlin he preserv’d will be 
As now he is to view’ ”— 
I love those tales of ancientry, 


Those tales to fancy true! 


« Then forth that old monk led the 
way 
To a cave of smaller size ; 
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But who ¢an tell thé sight that met 

The miller’s wond’ring eyes ! 

A glowing light that cave contain’d, 

Which fell on stone and gem ; 

And they threw back that glowing 
light, 

As though too mean for them ! 

And lustrous was that glitt’ring cave 

With stones of every hue ”— 

I love those tales of ancientry, 

Those tales.to fancy true! 


« And there the miller saw huge 
heaps 
Of gold in coin and ore: 
The monk he bade the miller take, 
His horse’s worth, and more! 
* Take what thou wilt—take what thou 
canst, 
I stint thee not,’ said he: 
The miller thought of his tolling dish, 
And help’d himself right free ; 
He took such store of gems and gold 
To walk he’d much ado” — 
I love those tales of ancientry, 
Those tales to fancy true ! 


** The monk then led him forth the 
hill, 
To the open heath again ; 
And said, ‘ thou art a favour’d man, 
Within that hill t’have been: 
*Tis but to some few mortals given 
To see that iron door ; 
And once thy back is tow’rds it 
turn’d, 
Thou’lt see it there no more! 
In peace pass on—thy way lies there— 
I bid thee, friend, adieu !’ ”— 
I love those tales of ancientry, 
Those tales to fancy true! 


“‘ The miller look’d—the monk was 
gone! 
And he stood there alone! 
And turning tow’rds the iron gate, 
Saw but the hill of stone ! 
The miller lived a prosp’rous man, 
And long dwelt at the mill ; 
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And oft to see the iron gate 

He wander’d tow’'rds the hill : 
But never more that gate he saw; 
For aye it shunn’d his view” — 

I love those tales of ancientry, 
Those tales to fancy true ! 


s¢ And it was said that ancient monk 

Had told him wondrous things ; 

Of all that would to England hap, 

Through a long line of kings: 

Had made him wise beyond all men; 

And, ecertes, he look’d grave, 

When ask’d what things the monk 
reveal'd, 

Or what reward he gave. 

But years, long years, have pass'd and 
gone, 

Since he gave death his due”— 

I love those tales of ancientry, 

Those tales to fancy true ! 


« And since his day full manya 
man 
Has sought that iron gate ; 

And wander’d near that grey hill-side 
At early morn and late : 

But still the gate is kept from view, 
By Merlin watch’d each hour ; 
And will be till King Arthur rides, 
With all his knightly power : 

But no man knows when that will be— 
My tale is told—adieu !”— 

I love those tales of ancientry, 
Those tales to fancy true! 


Such was a tale my grandame told, 
When I sat on her knee; 
And look'd into her aged face 
With wonder fill’d and glee: 
And such a tale I lov'd to hear, 
And listen yet I can: 
For oft what has beguiled the child 
Will still beguile the man. 
Those things are, to a musing wight, 
Substantial things to view!— ~~ 
I love those tales of ancientry, 
Those tales to fancy true! 
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WE understand that it is the inten- 
tion of Government, in the ensuing 
session of Parliament, to introduce a 
general system of education detached 
from religious instruction. Such a 
project, in the estimation of the Liberal 
party, has many circumstances to re- 
commend it. It professes to effect a 
great reformation in the social state 
of the people, without allying itself to 
any political party; to promote the 
best interests of the poor, by raising 
their moral eharacter and improving 
their intellectual powers ; and to lay 
the only true foundation for the secu- 
ity and the advancement of society, 
by elevating at once, and in the same 
proportion, all the classes in the state. 
These views have long been entertain- 
ed by the majority of the philanthro- 
pic and highly-educated classes in the 
empire; and this is perhaps the only 
subject on which Whigs and Tories 
have for long been unanimous in their 
opinions. it is hard to say whether 
the schools in connexion with the 
Church, which are supported by the 
Conservatives, have been most the ob- 
jects of enthusiastic and philanthropic 
exertion, or the mechanics’ institutes, 
and Lancasterian schools, and other 
establishments, which profess to give 
the means of instruction only, without 
inculcating the doctrines of any 
church whatever. 

While we rejoice to know that there 
is much benevolence on all sides in this 
great experiment, and that the great 
bulk of the supporters of both the se- 
cular and religious systems of educa- 
tion have been actuated by pure and 
philanthropic motives, yet it has now 
become apparent that a sinister object 
has been in view throughout, with 
many of the leaders of the “ Agita- 
tion,” and that it is not so much as 
an instrument of social amelioration, 
than as an engine of political power, 
that intellectual education has been 
so earnestly pressed upon all classes of 
the people. It was early foreseen by 
them that a people educated on their 
principles would be much more difficult 
to manage than an uneducated one ; 
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and that, when once the “ masses’’ 
were devoted to newspapers and po- 
litical discussions, a very large share 
would soon be imperiously demanded 
by them in the direct control of the 
legislature.* 

On the other hand, the Conserva- 
tive party have discovered, that, in 
lending their support to this outcry 
for intellectual education and univer- 
sal instruction, apart from moral dis- 
cipline or religious tuition, they have 
put a dangerous weapon into the hands 
of the Destructives. While the wide 
extension of the power of reading has 
opened the doors of superficial infor- 
mation to all, the physical impossi- 
bility, on the part of the great majo- 
rity of the working classes, of making 
themselves masters of any subject ex- 
cept that in which they are actually 
engaged, has increased an unparal- 
leled amount of prejudice and misin- 
formation. What the effects of such 
a state of things must be upon a peo- 
ple undergoing the crisis of a social 
change, and recently exposed to the 
whole consequences of a great poli- © 
tical revolution, might easily have 
been anticipated. It at once opened 
the door to every species of deception 
—called a new world of social empirics 
and political quacks into existence 
—and exposed the masses to sources 
of error, greater even than can ever 
spring from mere ignorance itself. So 
the societies in which the principles of 
the mere conimunication of the power 
of reading, without a sedulous atten. 
tion to the habits acquired, the prin- 
ciples formed, and the tastes indulged, 
by thosein whose hands the intellectual 
lever is placed, expose the community 
to the most imminent dangers. Ex- 
perience has proved that the human 
mind, if left to itself, without religious 
tuition, speedily runs riot ; and all the 
efforts of pride to emancipate itself 
from the restraints of religion, are 
evidently and palpably inducing an 
awful confirmation of the truths un- 
folded in Revelation. 

The Liberal party are not insen- 
sible to these dangers, although they 





* No one saw this more clearly than Lord Brougham ; and he accordingly said, ten 
years ago, that ‘* the Schoolmaster was abroad, and it would soon be found that he 


was more than a match for the Marshal's baton.” 
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are reluctant to admit them in their 
full extent, and are willing to run their 
hazard for the sake of the immediate 
advantages which the power of rous- 
ing an educated, but superficial and 
prejudiced, people must always give 
to popular agitators. They rely, as 
an antidote to all such evils, on the 
influence of intellectual cultivation. 
They profess to think, that mechanics’ 
institutes, labourers’ societies, and 
weekly reading-rooms, will come to 
supersede entirely the ale-house and 
the gin-vault; that cotton-spinners, 
after twelve hours incessant toil in 
heated rooms, will no longer think of 
whisky or porter, but of Euclid or 
astronomy; that colliers, emerging 
from the scene of their subterraneous 
toil, instead of repairing to the ale- 
house or spirit-shop, would hasten to 
the reading-rooms and begin “ to read 
Bacon ;” and that the mechanic, worn 
out with the attention which his skilled 
labour requires, will find a delightful 
recreation in the study of the works 
of the “ lights of the world and demi- 
gods of yore.” 

Intellectual pursuits are no antidote, 
with the great mass of the people, 
either to dangerous political associa- 
tion or sensual and degrading indi- 
vidual habits. Read the evidence 
given before the Combination Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons last 
session of Parliament, where it is 
proved, by the agent for the Glas- 
gow Cotton-spinners’ Association, that 
stxty of that body who were engaged 
in the wicked conspiracy which form- 
ed the subject of the celebrated trial 
at Edinburgh last year, were members 
of mechanics’ institutes at Glasgow, 
and that two of the committee who 
were convicted, and are now suffering 
the punishment of transportation, had 
received or given prizes in that insti- 
tution. 

Rightly judging that the only power 
which was capable of contending with 
the antagonist forces of sin was reli- 
gious faith, and that no good, but great 
evil, would follow the multiplication 
of schools without churches, wiser 
philanthropists have made the most 
strenuous exertions to multiply places 
of worship in all parts of the island. 
The important truth has now -been 
generally perceived that, during twenty 
years’ excitement of war, and twenty 
more of delusive security of peace, the 
population of the empire had so far 
outgrown the means of religious in- 
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struction, as to have nursed up in the 
bosom of the state a race of mep, 
strangers to the religion, the pring. 
ples, and the practices of their. fathers, 
It is upon them that the forces of 
Christian philanthropy are now aggj. 
duously directed. 

M. Coussins, to whom the cause of 
education owes so much, has said, 
“that instruction, if not based on re. 
ligious tuition, is worse than useless," 
and every day’s experience is adding 
additional confirmation to the eternal 
truth. The Almighty has decreaj 
that man shall not, with impunity, 
forget his Maker, and that no amount 
of intellectual cultivation—no degre 
of skill in the mechanical arts—not 
all the splendours of riches or the 
triumphs of civilisation, shall com 
sate for the want or neglect. of this 
fundamental condition of human 
piness. The proofs of this great truth 
are overwhelming, universal ; 
crowd in from all quarters, and the 
only difficulty is to select from the 
mass of important evidence that which 
bears most materially upon the ques 
tion at issue. 

Is is to no purpose to refer to the 
case of despotic states in which a great 
degree of general instruction prevails, 
and no social or political evils have 
yet been found to arise from its ex. 
tension. It may be perfectly true 
that in Prussia, one in ten, and in 
Austria, one in twelve, are at the 
schools of primary instruction, and, 
nevertheless, that neither of these 
countries has been disturbed by poli- 
tical convulsions, or exhibited any 
alarming increase of social depravity. 
The real difficulty emerges for 
first time, when an uncontrolled press, 
liberal institutions, and a redundant 
population co-exist with a generally 
educated people. It is then that the 
antagonist powers of good and evil, 
which are ever at work in humanity, 
are really brought into collision, and 
the experiment is made whether the 
human mind, gifted with the power 
of knowledge and left to itself, would 
take the right or the wrong direction. 

From the earliest times, the expe 
riment had been made upon the widest 
scale, of the influence of education 


upon a certain portion of society, 
without its ever having been found 
capable either of arresting the pro- 
gress of national degradation or stop- 
ping the corruptions of the very classes 
among whom it prevailed. The higher 
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cated; the higher orders corrupted 
the lower; and long before the igno- 
ant masses were contaminated, cor- 
ruption, sensuality, and every species 
of profligacy had utterly poisoned all 
the sources of public welfare in the 
higher classes of society. The same 
fact is exemplified in every page of 
European history. 

With whom did the corruptions, 
which brought about the French Re- 
yolution, originate? Was it among 
the millions of ignorant, laborious 
men who toiled in humble life, not 
one in fifty of whom could read; or 
among the thousands of the privileged 
dass, who were all highly educated, 
refined, and cultivated? No person 
will say that their education was 
based upon religion ; for they were, 
probably, the most infidel generation 
that ever existed upon the face of the 
earth, and we have seen to what their 
intellectual cultivation led. If any 
person would wish to know to what, 
ina highly civilized and opulent com- 
munity, the general extension of sim- 
ply intellectual cultivation will lead, 
he has only to look at the books found 
at Pompeii, ninety-nine hundreds of 
which relate exclusively to subjects of 
gastronomy or obscenity; or to the 
present novels and dramatic literature 
of France, in which all the efforts of 
genius and all the powers of fancy 
are employed only to heighten the de- 
sires, prolong the excitement, and 
throw a romantic cover over the gra- 
tification of the senses. 

But these, say the advoeates of se- 
cular education, are its effects among 
the great and the aflluent—among 
those whom ambition has misled, opu- 
lence enervated, and idleness corrupt- 
ed. No such result need be appre- 
hended, say they, from the extension 
of knowledge to the masses of man- 
kind, whe are doomed by necessity to 
a life of labour, and equally removed 
from the dangers of idleness, the daz- 
idling of ambition, or the seduction of 
wealth, Experience, however, the 
great test of truth, here again steps 
in, and tells us in language which can- 
not be misunderstood, that human 
nature in all ranks is the same; that 
knowledge is power to all, but wisdom 
only to those who use it rightly ; and 
that, so far from mere secular educa- 
tion being an antidote to evil, or.a pre- 
servative against the progress of social 





corruption, it has the greatest possible 


tendency to increase both, if not re- 
strained by the force of moral precept, 
and sanctified by the simultaneous 
spread of religious instruction. 
Scotland is the great example to 
which the advocates of secular edu- 
cation constantly pointed, as illus- 
trating the effect of intellectual culti- 
vation upon the character of mankind ; 
and boundless have been the eulogiums 
pronounced upon the nioral virtues, - 
steady character, and provident habits 
of that most intellectual portion of the 
European population. Doubtless, as 
long as Scotland was an agricultural 
pastoral country, and education was 
based upon religion—when the school- 
house stood beside the church, and 
both trained up the same population 
who afterwards were to repose in the 
neighbouring churchyard, Scotland 
was a virtuous country, and its popu- 
lation deservedly stood high in the 
scale of European morality. But since 
manufactures have overspread its great 
towns, and a population has grown up 
in certain places—educated, indeed, 
but without the means of religious in- 
struction, and almost totally destitute 
of religious principle—the character 
of the nation, in this respect, has en- 
tirely changed ; and it is a melancholy 
fact, that the progress of crime has 
been more rapid in that part of the 
British dominions, during the last thirty 
years, than in any other state in Europe. 
It appears from the evidence laid be- 
fore the Combination Committee, last 
Session of Parliament, that the pro- 
gress of felonies and serious crimes in 
Glasgow, during the last sixteen years, 
has been, beyond all precedent, alarm- 
ing, the population having, during 
that period, advanced about seventy 
per cent, while serious crime has in- 
creased SIX HUNDRED per cent. Crime 
over the whole country is advancin 
at a very rapid rate, and far heyoua 
the increase of the population. In 
England, the committals which, in 
1813, were 7164, had risen in 1836 to 
20,984, and, in 1837, to 23,612—that 
is to say, they had tripled in twenty- 
four years. This advance will pro- 
bably be considered by most persons 
as sufficiently alarming in the neigh- 
bouring kingdom, but it is small com- 
ared to the progress made by Scot- 
Jand during the same period, where 
serious crimes have advanced from 
89, in 1813, to 2,922; in 1836, and 
in 1837, 3126; being an increase, in 
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four-and-twenty years, of more than 
THIRTY-FOLD.* 

The celebrated statistical writer, 
Moreau, thus sums up the progress of 
crime in the United Kingdom for the 
last thirty years:—‘* The number of 
individuals brought before the Crimi- 
nal Courts in England has increased 
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appear that Scotland, by b 
manufacturing country and acquiring 
riches, has seen crime advance with 
the most frightful rapidity among its 
inhabitants.”’+ 

Further, the following Table, com. 
piled from the Parliamentary Returns, 
of crimes tried in Scotland in 1836, 
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five-fold in the last thirty years; in will show how extremely ill founded g 
Treland, five and a half; and, in Scot- is the opinion that the majority of § fro 
land, TWENTY-NINE FOLD, It would criminals are uneducated persons ;— at} 
sec 
qui 
OFFENDERS. 
Could read Received a 
No, Could neither | or write im- |Could read and|Superior Edu-|Education not 
read nor write.| pegfectly. write well. cation. ascertained, 
Males...| 2391 445 1345 479 65 57 
Females 735 248 427 41 3 16 
3126 693 1772 520 68 73 
Total Uneducated, . 693 
Total Educated, ° 2360 
A result nearly of the same description, appears from the Criminal Returns 
for all England, in 1836. The following are the proportions in which the 
offenders are classed in the Parliamentary Returns, according to the different 
degrees of instruction which they have received :— 
Centesimal Proportion. tr 
Unable to read and write, e 7,033 Dd 
Able to read and write imperfectly, . - 10,983 52°33 . 
Able to read and write well, ‘ 2,215 10°56 ; 
Instruction superior to reading and writing, . 191 0-91 
Instruction could not be ascertained, . 562 2°68 : 
20,984 ; 
Total uneducated, 4 ‘ 7033 
Do. educated, . 4 ‘ 13,951 


* The same results are obtained from some very interesting moral statistics 
lately published in the Journal of the Statistical Society of London; from the 
commitments of the police within the metropolitan districts of that city. 
From these it appears that in the C division of the metropolitan police for the 
year 1837, comprehending the Parishes of St James, St Anne, Soho, the per- 
sons taken into custody, with their several degrees of instruction, stood as 


follows :— 


Total Committed,. 
Could neither read nor write, 
Could read and write imperfectly, 
Could read and write well, 
Superior instruction, 


Total uneducated, 
Total educated, 





eS fla 7577 
° = 2888 
os pit 
- « 1360 
2 uae 187 
7577 
- 2383 
- 5194 


So that the educated criminals are considerably more than double the un- 


educated. 





* Parliamentary Returns, T Moreau 


’s Statis. de la Grand Bretazne, i. 297. 
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In the St James’ division the proportion is still more extraordinary, being 
as follows :— ipl 
ALL KINDS OF OFFENCES, 


per cent, 
Can neither read nor write, ‘ . > d “ ‘ ‘ ' 
Can read only, or read and write imperfectly,  . . ° -, 129 
Can read and write well, . : ° : . . 20°2 
Have received a superior education, . . . . 176 


Such a state of: matters is not peculiar to London. The following Return 
from Cold Bathfields House of Correction, and the Glasgow Bridewell, taken 
at random from a multitude of similar documents lying before us, proves that 
secular education is doing just as little for the repression of crime, in these 
quarters of the United Kingdom, as in the metropolis. 


Cold Bathfields House of Correction, 1835, 








Prisoners, ¥ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 7 < ‘ ‘ 967 
Those uneducated—first imprisonment, 56 t 702 
Those educated—first imprisonment, 646 . i 
Uneducated—imprisoned before, . 48 t 265 
Educated—imprisoned before, ©, eee Se " nf 
967 
Average of Prisoners in Glasgow Bridewell, June 1834 to June 1835. 
Males. Females. Total. 
‘Can read and write, ; ‘ é 98 33 131 
Can readonly, . . ° ‘ e 66 17 143 
Can neither read nor write, ’ e 24 28 52 
188 138 326 


It is unnecessary to multiply further 
examples of a fact so perfectly appa- 
rent, of the total inadequacy of educa- 
eation to check the progress of crime 
in the British islands. But a very 
singular and most interesting con- 
firmation of the same principles has 
been afforded by the criminal returns 
of France, in the whole eighty-six de- 
partments of which, it has been found 
that, with hardly one single exception, 
the amount of crime is just in propor- 
tion to the degree of instruction which 
prevails ; and that it is no where so 
prevalent as in those towns and de- 
partments where education has been 
carried to. the highest pitch. This 
extraordinary fact, which, as Mr Bul- 
wer very candidly admits, has fairly 
bound down our highly pre-conceived 
ideas on the subject, has been more 
than once already alluded to in this 
Miscellany, and its authenticity called 
in question only by that numerous 
class who will believe no facts which 
do not fall in with their own precon- 
ceived ideas. 

Returns of exactly the same cha- 
racter have been obtained from the 
statistics of America, and are to be 
found in M. Beaumont and Tocque- 


ville’s able work on the penitentiary 
system of that country ; but we have 
not room to insert these details, and 
shall content ourselves, therefore, with 
the following quotation from that 
work :—* It may seem that a state 
having every vent for its industry and 
agriculture, will commit less crime* 
than another which, equally enjoying 
these advantages, does not equally en- 
joy the advantages of intelligence and 
enlightenment. Nevertheless, we do 
not think that you can atiribute the 
diminution of crime in the North to 
instruction, because in Connecticut, 
where there is far more instruction than 
in New York, crime increases with a 
terrible rapidity; and if one cannot- 
accuse knowledge as the cause of this, 
one is obliged to acknowledge that it 
ts not a preventive."’* 

There are, however, Tocqueville 
tells us, some institutions in America 
in which instruction does produce the 
effect of reforming even the most: 
abandoned criminals. But mark the 
kind of education which, according to 
his high authority, has this effect. 
‘* The education in these houses is a 
moral education; its object is: not 
merely to load the memory but to 





* Bulwer’s France, Vol. I. 156 (Note). 





elevate the soul. Do not lie, and do 
as well as you can, are the simple 
words with which children are admit- 
ted into these institutions. Their dis- 
cipline is entirely founded on morality, 
and reposes on the principles of true 
philosophy. Every thing is there 
calculated to elevate the minds of the 
persons in confinement—to render 
them jealous of their own esteem and 
that of their equals. To obtain this 
object, they make a feint of treating 
them from the beginning like men, 
and as already the members of a free 
society.” 

These facts, which are to the Whigs 
a stumbling-block and to the Libe- 
rals foolishness, can easily be explained 
by those who are practically acquaint- 
ed with thecharacter of human nature, 
both as it appearsin its actual work- 
ing around us, and as it has been un- 
folded by the greatest and best of 
men in every age. The capital error 
of the secular education party in this 
matter, is the opinion that the main 
end of education should be to commu- 
nicate or give the means of acquiring 
knowledge ; whereas its real and most 
important object is, to form the habits 
and elevate the character. This is 


the vital point of distinction between 
the two parties, and it runs not mere- 
ly through their opinions in regard to 
education as a political or social im- 
provement, but as a means of domes- 


tic reform and cultivation. The in- 
tellectual educationists uniformly think 
that they have done enough, if they 
have given to mankind the means of 
reading, and communicated to them a 
great variety of facts in physical or 
political knowledge—not considering 
that this power of reading may be 
given, and these facts instilled into 
the mind, without either producing 
any beneficial effect, or preventing the 
formation of the most depraved and 
detestable character. They uniformly 
suppose that the taste for science and 
the love of philosophy is to combat 
and counteract in the minds of the 
masses the tendency to vicious habits, 
and the attractions of sensual indul- 
gence ; forgetting that it is to few only 
of the human race, in any rank, that 
nature has given the power of feeling 
an interest in scientific inquiry or 
literary enjoyment, while to all, she 
has, for very obvious reasons, instilled 
a ready thirst for the gratification of 
the senses. The remedy, therefore, 


which the secular educationists pro. 
pose for the progress of evil, can, by 
the laws of nature, affect only a few, 
while the masses are swayed entirely 
by objects of present desire, or imme. 
diate physical gratification. Andhence 
its total and universal failure to arrest « 
the progress ‘either of actual crime or 
of general depravity. 

In arguing thus, we are far from 
supposing either any intellectual infe. 
riority in the working classes, as com- 
pared with those more elevated in 
rank or riches, or any greater ten- 
dency to depravity in them, than 
exists in any other class of society. 
We suggpse them to be, both in point 
of intellectual capacity and moral dis. 
position, just the same, so far as origi- 
nal disposition is concerned, as those 
born to more elevated fortunes. But 
can it be seriously affirmed that in any 
rank of life, education has been found 
eapable of enabling men to combat 
the impulses of the moment, or the 
attractions of sense by distant consi- 
derations or the pleasures of know- 
ledge? Can it be affirmed that any 
class of men in the state, the Peers, 
the Commons, the Church, the bar, 
the medical profession, the mercan- 
tile community, have generally found 
in the attractions of science or the 
study of philosophy any effectual anti- 
dote to the stimulus of the senses? A 
certain proportion, no doubt, of all 
these bodies do find such a counter- 
poise, and, by the habits of reading 
and the pleasures of literature and 
philosophy, are gradually weaned, 
especially in middle or declining life, 
from the more impetuous suggestions 
or immediate gratification of pleasure 
or excitement. But can it be affirmed 
that this is generally the case? Does 
it obtain with the majority? Are 
such habits ever to be found except in 
a small minority? No man, in any 
rank of life, ever yet found a fifth part 
of his acquaintance, in whom intellec- 
tual cultivation or studious habits 
formed any ¢ounterpoise whatever to 
irregular or vicious habits. 

The mere acquisition of knowledge, 
without the simultaneous formation of 
habits, is very often not only of no 
use, but absolutely pernicious ; be- 
cause it accustoms the mind of the 
young to intellectual gratification and 
mental excitement, without the indus- 
try and labour by which it should be 
acquired, and of which it is the appro- 
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riate reward; it habituates them to 
ook for the harvest without having 
sown the seed or laboured the ground, 
and consequently disqualifies them 
for the actual business of life. The 
whole efforts now made to make science 
easy, and strip the acquisition of 
knowledge of all the difficulties with 
which it has been invested by nature, 
are founded upon an erroneous prin- 
ciple, and tend to divest science of its 
best and noblest effects. 

It is this which renders the general 
instruction, to a certain extent, of the 
great bulk of mankind a most perilous 
experiment. They can easily acquire 
the craving for excitement and super- 
ficial information, but can they acquire 
with equal facility the patient habits, 
the distrust of self, the respect for 
others, which constitute essential ele- 
ments in a well-informed and rightly 
constituted mind? It is evident that 
they cannot. Necessity chains them 
to physical labour, long before the 
period has arrived when scientific 
knowledge or philosophical informa- 
tion can be acquired-to any useful 
purpose. Hence the bulk of this class 
never acquire philosophical or politi- 
cal knowledge to any useful purpose 
at all; and the power of reading 
which they have acquired does them 
little but mischief, because it imme- 
diately throws open to them excite- 
ment, and the means of obtaining 
every gratification from immoral pub- 
lications, whether sensual, romantic, or 
political, which can be acquired with- 
out study ; while they are precluded 
by physical circumstances from acquir- 
ing the habits requisite to enjoy use- 
ful information,: or judge with pro- 
priety on the matters, which, either as 
individuals or as members of society, 
are brought under their consideration. 
‘«‘ General ignorance,” says Plato, “is 
neither the greatest evil, nor the most 
to be dreaded.”” A mass of ill-di- 
gested information is much more pe- 
rilous. 

There can be no mistake so great 
as to imagine that, if a human being 
is taught to read, and then turned into 
the world with every book, good, bad, 
or indifferent, equally within his reach, 
he will naturally betake himself to the 
good works and shun the bad. 

Many years of painful study, and no 
small amount of compulsion, is neces- 
sary to impress upon all, except a few 
gifted spirits, the previous ideas re. 


quisite to any appreciation whatever 





of the pleasure derivable from the 
higher branches of literature and know- 
ledge. By the working classes these 
years of laborious study cannot be 
spared. Necessity impels them to 
physical labour for their own mainte- 
nance, before the intellectual labour 
can have been undergone requisite to 
acquire the information or the ideas 
indispensable to deriving pleasure from 
the higher or useful branches of litera- 
ture or philosophy. Generally speak- 
ing, therefore, they can never be any 
thing but superficial readers, and pro- 
moters of superficial literature. We 
speak of mankind as a whole. Doubt- 
less there are numerous and brilliant 
instances of persons whose powerful 
talents have at once surmounted all - 
these obstacles; but they are the ex- 
ception, not the rule. 

The theory of the intellectual edu- 
cationists is, that the moment the 
operatives are taught to read, instant. 
ly, and as if by instinct, they will 
acquire a taste for the best branches of 
literature,—that they are at once to 
plunge into Bacon, and Newton, and 
Milton, and that the attractions of the 
works of these great men are to form 
a complete counterpoise to the plea- 
sures of intoxication or the seductions 
of sense. We have seen what an 
enormous circulation despicable works 
have had, and how completely, for a 
time at least, they have interrupted 
the sale of works of sterling merit and 
utility. Why have they done so? 
Simply because they appeal to topies 
obvious to the meanest capacity, and 
conjure up, in a diverting form, im- 
ages with which everybody is familiar, 
Doubtless their run will at length 
come to an end, and their reputation 
will be as short-lived as their sale hag 
been extensive. But what then? Other 
works of the same character will sue- 
ceed, and others, and others. A super- 
ficial and ephemeral generation will 


‘ never want superficial and ephemeral 


works to divert the passing hour. 

As a practical commentary on the 
theory of the working classes going 
straight to the study of Bacon, and 
Euclid, and Milton, we here subjoin 
a statement of the number of books . 
found in ten small circulating libraries 
in the parishes of St George, St James, 
St Anne, Soho, London, which we 
strongly recommend to the considera- 
tion of our readers. 
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Works of a good character, Dr Johnson, Goldsmith, &c., 
Novels by Theodore Hook, Lytton Bulwer, &c., . a 


Number. 
27 
41 


Novels by Miss Edgeworth, and moral and — novels, 


Romances, Castle of Otranto, &c., 


Lord Byron's works, Smollett s, Fielding’ a: Gil Blas, &e., 
Novels by Walter Scott, and novels in imitation of him, -. 
Cooper, ne Ir- 


Novels by Captain Marryat, 
ving, &c., 


Voyages, travels, history, and biography, 


Fashionable novels, well known, 


. 76 
39 
166 
115 


. 136 
. 439 


Novels of the lowest character, being chiefly imitations of 
fashionable novels, containing no good, although, pro- 


bably, nothing decidedly bad, 


Miscellaneous old books, Newgate Calendar, &e. ay 


Books decidedly bad,* . 


It is added in the Statistical Steetriind, 
that the shelves of the other fifteen 
circulating libraries were examined, 
and found to contain books in a trifling 
degree better. 

Here, then, is the practical working 
of the system of secular education, 
without moral discipline or religious 
training of the mind. The whole 
books from which any benefit could 
be derived, including all Sir Walter 
Scott’s, Bulwer’s, and MissEdgeworth’s 
novels, are not above TWO HUNDRED, 
while the fashionable and libertine 
novels are nearly TWO THOUSAND. 
This may be taken as an example of 
the way in which the human mind, 
when left to itself, fastens immediately 
upon exciting or useless publications, 
to the entire neglect of all those which 
go to elevate the understanding or im- 
prove the heart. What antidote to 
evil would the readers in these circu- 
lating libraries find in the perusal of 
the 1500 fashionable or quasi-licentious 
novels with which their shelves are 
stored? Would they discover in them 
precepts or examples calculated to 
allay their passions or to chasten their 
hearts? Would they be ifispired with 
‘contentment at their condition, or im- 
proved in habits of temperance, in- 
dustry, and frugality? Would they 
not rather find their imaginations in- 
flamed, and their ideas elevated to a 
standard inconsistent with their station 
in life ? 

Eyery person who has observed the 
condition of the middling and working 
classes of society of late years, must 
have noticed in them, and more parti- 
cularly in the most intelligent and in- 
tellectual of their number, a dissatis- 


1008 
86 
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faction with their condition—a feverish 
restlessness, and desire for change— 
an anxiety to get out of the sphere of 
physical and into that of intellectual 
labour—and an incessant craving after 
immediate enjoyment, eitherof the fan- 
cy or the senses. This is the natural 
consequence of the extension of the 
meansof reading to the mass of the peo- 
ple, without any attention totheir moral 
discipline or religious improvement. 
They are accustomed, by the books 
they read, to alluring, and very often 
exaggerated, descriptions of the en- 
joyments arising from wealth, rank, 
and power. They become, in conse- 
quence, discontented with their own 
situation, and desirous, by any means, 
to elevate themselves into that magic 
circle of which they have read so 
much. In the sober paths of honest 
industry they see no prospect of speed- 
ily obtaining the object of their de- 
sires. They are prompted, therefore, 
to change their line of life, in hopes 
of ameliorating their condition, and 
more rapidly elevating themselves to 
the rank of their superiors. Disap- 
pointment awaits them equally in the 
new line as the old; they become 
bankrupt and desperate, and termi- 
nate their career by penal transporta- 
tion, voluntary exile, or swelling the 
ranks of the seditious and disaffected. 

We complain that we have fallen 
upon an ephemeral and superficial 
generation; that standard literature 
is neglected, and a succession of useless 
novelties alone form the object of 
general perusal; that every thing is 
brought down to the test of utility, 
or debased by the intermixture of ex- 
citement and pleasure; that classi- 
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cal literature, the noblest foundation 
for education which the wit of man 
has ever devised, is the object of in- 
cessant attacks by the Liberal party, 
and is gradually disappearing from 
the elementary instruction of the mid- 
dle classes of society ; that the great 
authors of our own language—the 
lights of Europe, the glories of the 
world—are left unopened upon the 
shelves, while an insatiable public are 
only desirous to hear or see something 
new; that science has degenerated 
into the handmaid of art, and the 
teacher of nations into the assistant of 
machinery ; that history is looked over 
only to cuil its exciting episodes from 
its dreary volumes, and poetry to de- 
tach its stimulating pictures from its 
elevated thoughts; that every thing, 
in short, is essentially vulgarized, and 
the noble spirit of the last age seems 
to be expiring with the last remants 
of its heroic greatness. ll this, we 
fear, is true; and great part of it is 
to be ascribed to the coincidence of a 
generally instructed people, with the 
corruptions incident to manufacturing 
wealth and long-established civilisa- 
tion. In literature and philosphy, as 
in other things, the supply in the long 
run will be regulated by the demand ; 
and if the schoolmaster has called a 
new world into existence—if the march 
of intellect has advanced into classes 
who heretofore studied only their 
Bible or prayer-book—if the craving 
for excitement and amusement has 
become almost as general as the de- 
mand for tea and sugar—we need not 
be surprised if an inferior set of 
literary caterers has arisen. The ob- 
vious tendency of such a state of 
things—of the general spread of the 
taste for imaginative or exciting plea- 
sure communicated through the press, 
without ‘any elevation of the moral 
standard, or improvement of the in- 
tellectual powers—clearly must be to 
weaken and debase the national cha- 
racter—to render the understanding 
the slave of the fancy or the passions, 
and disable the nation from under- 
going the sacrifices, or discharging the 
duties, requisite to maintain its cha- 
racter or sustain its independence. 

In a political point of view, the 
effects of the spread of mere intel- 
lectual knowledge to the middle and 
working classes, must obviously be 
attended with the very greatest dan- 
ger. When every body is taught to 
read, and one in fifty only can possibly 





acquire the education requisite to en- 
able him to form a sound judgment 
upon political subjects, what result can 
possibly be expected in a country 
where power is substantially vested in 
the middle classes, and it is their voice 
which, in the end, constitutes public 
opinion, but that the government of 
the state is to fall into the hands of a 
set of puppets, who have no will of 
their own, but merely move accord- 
ing to the impulse communicated by 
some of the leading quacks, who have 
obtained the temporary ascendency ~ 
over the masses of mankind? We 
complain of the weakness of the pre- 
sent Government of the country—of 
their tergiversation in principle—va- 
cillation in policy—of their contempti- 
ble yielding to the pressure from with- 
out, and degrading alliance with the 
most dangerous demagogues in the 
state. Are we quite sure, however, 
that all this is not the fault, not of men, 
but of the institutions which make 
men? If we first open the gates of 
knowledge to all mankind, without the 
slightest attention to moral discipline 
or religious instruction ; next put into 
their hands the wildest effusions of an 
unbridled and licentious press, and 
then confer upon the masses, thus ex- 
cited and deluded, a preponderating 
voice in government and legislation, 
can we be surprised if the most wild 
and extravagant theories are adopted 
and pressed upon Government, and 
every thing like steadiness, wisdom, 
or foresight, are abandoned by those 
in possession of the helm? They 
speedily find, that, when a stiff gale 
sets in, the vessel will no longer obey 
the rudder; and to avoid such a 
catastrophe, their whole object is, so 
to trim their sails as to run as long as 
may be before the wind, and avoid 
exposing the broadside to the fury of 
the-waves. Most of our recent ex- 
periments in legislation have been 
successively forced upon Government, 
not by the weight of argument or the 
examples of history, but by the mere 
clamour of interested parties, who have 
contrived, by condescending to the 
arts of demagogues and the clamour 
of the press, to move the masses in 
their favour. Of such a legislation 
and government it is not going too 
far to say, that it is the most effectual 
that human invention ever devised to 
tear an empire to atoms. 
It is no answer to all this to say, that 
all is the result not of the people being 























































































































































































































































































































































































educated, but of their being imperfectly 
educated ; that a /ittle knowledge is a 
dangerous thing, but real knowledge 
is salvation; and that all these evils 
will disappear when the people, by 
more complete and thorough instruc- 
tion, are qualified to direct themselves 
properly in private life, and take their 
due share in the administration of 
public affairs. All that is perfectly 
true, and we agree with the Liberals 
in thinking that, if the masses could 
once be brought to obtain the ipfor- 
mation requisite for a just discrimina- 
tion of public affairs, there would be no 
danger whatever in entrusting them 
with the entire government of the 
state. It is precisely because this we 
maintain to be utterly impossible, that 
there is danger. It is by the labour 
of man’s hands, and the sweat of his 
brow, that he must ever earn his sub- 
sistence. The power of directing 
either thought or nations, therefore, 
was given to few only, because few 
are called to such direction. The 
instinct to follow, the disposition to 
obey, the faculty to labour, were given 
to all; because by that means alone 
could society be maintained or im- 
proved. Let us not blame nature, 
therefore, for having scattered so une- 
qually the gifts of intellectual and 
physical strength, but rather admire 
the wisdom with which she has adapted 
the varied capacities of different classes 
of mankind to their respective desti- 
nies and necessary duties. The fault 
lies in the perverseness of men, who 
overlook these eternal distinctions, 
and, in the vain attempt to elevate all 
to the same intellectual functions, take 
the government of mankind from the 
direction of intellect and give it to 
that of force. 

As little is it any objection to say, 
that a large proportion of the educated 
classes, who makeso prominent a figure 
in the criminal calendars of the king- 
dom, belong to the class of those who 
are imperfectly educated, and that a 
different result may be anticipated, if 
a greater proportion get into the class 
of superior instruction. Undoubtedly 
this’ result might be anticipated, if 
such a change were practicable. But 
is it practicable? That is the point. 
We apprehend nothing can be clearer 
than that it is not. It is utterly im- 
possible to suppose that the majority 
of men, either in the manufacturing or 
agricultural departments, can ever 
possess ‘the leisure requisite to attain 


a chastened or rational taste in lite. | 
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rature, or acquire the means of forming 
a sound judgment in politics. These 
are unpalatable truths, but experience 
proves them to be of universal appli- 
cation, and whatever individuals or 
societies shall take upon themselves 
to act upon opposite principles, will 
speedily find that they have shattered 
themselves against a wall of adamant. 
This is the fundamental principle 
which ever has rendered, and ever will 
render, democratic societies short- 
lived and miserable. The working 
classes never can enjoy the leisure 
requisite to obtain the information 
that is to qualify them for the dis. 
charge of the duties to which they 
aspire. The information of the 
great bulk of them must always ue- 
cessarily be superficial, and conse. 
quently they always will be led by 
demagogues, who, presuming upon 
their ignorance, will flatter their va. 
nity. Some among them, doubtless, 
are gifted by nature with higher 
powers, and they will deservedly rise 
into a more elevated station, and take 
their place among the directors of 
thought and the rulers of the state. 
Thatsuch characters from the humbler 
ranks of life should have the means of 
rising to the highest stations, is at onee 
the glory and the strength of free 
states. The dangers and miseries of 
the democratic governments consist in 
the overthrow of the influence of such 
intellects, by the passions or perverted 
desires of the incapable multitude. 
One curious and interesting fact has 
been brought to light, by the French 
statistical inquiries on this subject. 
It appears, as M. Guerry has pointed 
out, that the great majority of the 
** unfortunate females” of Paris come 
from the northern and the most highly 
educated provinces of France. De- 
plorable as this result is, it will hardly 
be suprising to any person practically 
acquainted with women in the condi- 
tion of the middle and lower classes of 
society. Over-education is the rock 
on which they generally split ; it is the 
desire for immediate enjoyment—a 
thirst for the pleasures and luxuries of 
the affluent—the love of dress, orna- 
ment, and gayety, which are the pre- 
vailing motives that lead almost all 
young women astray. How much 
must the sway of such impulses be in- 
creased by the superficial and exciting 
reading which the usual trash to be 
found in circulating libraries affords in 
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so overwhelming a proportion? The 


statistical details above given of ten 
circulating libraries in London, from 
which it appears that there are only 
twenty-seven volumes on morality and 
religion in them, and above fifteen 
hundred fashionable, indifferent, or 
libertine novels, evidently shows what 
an overwhelming proportion of in- 
flammable matter is poured into the 
minds of the young of both sexes, 
by this unrestrained and undirected 
system of reading. Philanthrophy 
pictures to itself the studious mecha- 
nic, consuming his midnight oil over 
the labours of the mighty dead,—or 
the weary labourer delighting his fa- 
mily by reading, after the hours of his 
toil are over; but experience draws 
aside the veil from the flattering dream, 
and exhibits to us the operative, sitting 
in an ale-house with dissolute compan- 
ions, enlivening drink with the effu- 
sions of the Radical Press—pale fae- 
tory girls devouring the most licen- 
tious publications of the day—or deli- 
cate sempstresses, working fourteen 
hours continuously, in close confine- 
ment, and listening all the time to 
one of their number who reads eternal 
descriptions of the intrigues and dissi- 
pation of high life. It may easily be 
conceived to what the ideas induced 
by such studies must lead, in either 
sex ; and we need not be surprised 
that, after a few years of such tuition, 
a hundred thousand of unfortunate 
females nightly walk the streets of 
London. It is not to be imagined, 
from any thing that has now been 
advanced, that we are the enemies of 
education in the abstract, or have the 
slightest idea, that, whether as it 
stands it isa blessing or a curse to 
humanity, it can by possibility be ar- 
rested. None can know better than 
we do that this is impossible, and that 
general instruction, be it for good or 
be it for evil, is established beyond 
the reach at least of prevention. But 
admitting this to be the case—assum- 
ing that we must take general educa- 
tion as a fact of general application 
upon which all our reasonings must be 
founded, does it follow from that, 
that we are to admit this vast power 
into human affairs without any attempt 
to regulate or direct it? Every body 
knows that steam power both at land 
and sea is irrevocably introduced into 
the communication of mankind; but 
does it follow from that, that we must 
necessarily allow that new force to be 


uneontrolled in its operation, and per- 
mit the lives of the people to be wan- 
tonly sacrificed by high-pressure en- 
gines at sea, and excessive rapid 
travelling at land, without any restric- 
tion? Is it not rather the part of a 
good government, when a new power 
has thus been introduced into human 
affairs, to take it under their especial 
direction, and, deducing all the good 
from it of which it is susceptible, to 
restrain its evil consequences within 
as narrow limits as possible ? 

That education, if based upon reli- 
gion, mayjbe expected to produce very 
different results from education left to 
run riot for itself, or left only under 
the flimsy guidance of intellectual eul- 
tivation, is self-evident. The great 
cause of the total inefficiency of the lat- 
ter for preservation, viz., the extremely 
small portion of mankind over whom 
it ever can exercise any sensible in- 
fluence, compared with the multitude 
with whom pleasure and excitement 
are the ruling principles, is no ways 
applicable to religious feeling. Every - 
man has not an understanding ca- 
pable of cultivation, but every man 
has a soul to be saved. Universal as 
is the stimulus of the senses and pas- 
sions ; as universal, if early awakened, 
are the reproaches of conscience and 
the terrors of judgment to come. The 
Gospel was, in an especial manner, 
preached to the poor; not only are 
its leading principles obvious to every 
understanding, but its principal inci- 
dents find their way to every heart. 
Doubtless there are great numbers in 
every age, and especially in every opu- 
lent age, to whom all its exhortations 
will be addressed in vain, and in whom 
the seductions of present interest or 
pleasure will completely extinguish 
all the effect of the most pointed de- 
nunciations of future dangers either in 
this world or the next. But, still, the 
number of those whom religion can 
prevent from sinning, or reclaim from 
vice, is incomparably greater than 
those whom science or philosophy can 
affect. The proof of this is decisive. 
Every age of the world has shown 
numerous examples of nations con- 
vulsed, sometimes to the last degree, 
by religious fervour and sectarian en- 
thusiasm, but nobody ever heard of 

the masses being moved by science or 
philosophy. Chemistry and mechanics 
are very good things, but they will 
never set the world on fire. 

It is self-evident, therefore, that, ag 
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the dangers of unregulated education 
consist in this, that works which are 
to do the people good, appear, like the 
paths of virtue, dull and uninviting in 
the outset, and are felt to be benefi- 
cial only in the end, while deleterious 
and exciting productions, like the 
temptations of vice, are exciting and 
agreeable in the outset, and to every 
capacity, and are perceived only to 
lead to sackcloth and ashes, when it is 
too late for any effectual amendment 
of life or manners, we must look for 
an antidote to this general and enor- 
mous evil, in some counteracting 
principle of equally universal applica- 
tion and equally powerful efficacy. 
The experience of ages, not less than 
the feelings of our own hearts, tell us, 
that the only antidote to this evil is 
to be found in the intimate blending 
of education with religious instruction. 
It is by this union alone, that the an- 
tagonist powers of good and evil can 
be equally developed by the powers of 
education ; that the attractions of sin 
can be counteracted by opposite prin- 
ciples of equal force and general effi- 
cacy ; that we can give its true de- 
velopement to the principles of Chris- 
tianity, and screen public instruction 
from the obvious reproach of adding 
force to the dissolving powers in the 
many, and imparting strength to the 
counteracting forces only in the few. 
These, accordingly, are the principles 
of M. Coussin on this subject. “ Re- 
ligion is, in my eyes, the best, perhaps 
the only basis of popular instruction. 
I know a little of Europe, and have 
never witnessed any good popular 
schools where Christianity was awant- 
ing. The more I reflect on the sub- 
ject, the more I am convinced with 
the directors of the Ecoles Normales, 
and the ministerial counsellers, that we 
must go hand in hand with the clergy, 
in order to instruct the people, and 
make religious education a special and 
large part of instruction in our pri- 
mary schools. I am not ignorant that 
these suggestions will sound ill in the 
ears of some, and that in Paris I shall 
be looked upon as excessively devout ; 
but it is from Berlin, nevertheless, not 
Rome, that I write. He who speaks 
to you is a philosopher, one looked on 
with an evil eye, and even persecuted, 
by the priesthood, but who knows 
human nature and history too well 
not to regard religion as an indé- 
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structible power, and Christianity, 
when rightly inculcated; as an essen. 
tial instrument for civilising mankind, 
and a necessary support to those on 
whom society imposes hard and hum. 
ble duties, uncheered by the hope of 
future fortune or the consolations of 
self-love.”’ 

Even if this blessed union could be 
accomplished, although every school 
in the kingdom was blended with the 
fundamental principles of Christianity, 
and every seven hundred persons in 
the empire had, according to Dr Chal. 
mers’s favourite scheme, a pastor al- 
lotted to them, still much would re- 
main to be done to prevent the spread 
of mere knowledge from being an 
addition to the lever by which vice 
undermines the fabric of society. Still 
there would remain to sin, the advan. 
tage, always great, and in the later 
stages of society of peculiar efficacy, 
that it proposes zmmediate gratification 


..to its votaries, and invites them to a 


course of reading from which instan. 
taneous excitement or pleasure is 
to be obtained. The exciting and 
dangerous part of the press, in short, 
is in possession of precisely the same al- 
lurementby which vice so generally sue- 
ceeds in overwhelming the suggestions 
of virtue; and the question betwixt 
secular and religious education just 
comes back to the old combat: between 
the antagonist principles of virtue and 
vice. Firmly believing, as we do, that 
the: main reliance of ‘the friends of 
humanity, in such a conflict, must be 
laid in the forces and co-operation of 
religion, we are by no means so san- 
guineas to imagine, that, in the greatest 
possible cegree of church extension 
and religivus education there is to be 
found any thing like an effectual an. 
tidote to the poison which lurks in the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge. It is 
to no purpose, to refer to instances of 
rural pastoral districts where virtue 
exists almost undisturbed by vice for 


centuries together, in the simplicity of . 


religious belief, and generation after 
generation pass through their innocent 
span of life almost unstained by crime. 
True, they do so ; but how long would 
these same persons, innocent when not 
led intotemptation, withstand theallure- 
ments of general education or a licen- 
tious press, ancient opulence, and cor- 
rupted cities? Not one week. 
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